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L  E  T  T  E  R  1, 

To  the  Chevalier  B  *  * 

A  whimfical  defection  of  a  fox-hunter.  That 
men  are  nearly  the  fame  every-where. 


s  j  R  Doncaster,  &c. 

1  s  my  continuance  in  the  country 
I  where  we  know  nothing,  has 
S  made  me  fo  long  delay  anfwering 

h  i  n-  7°f  letter  °f  the  Mh  Decern- 
er  ialt.  And  now  you  are  arriv’d  at  Paris 

at  the  opera,  the  balls,  and  all  the  diyerfions 

that  great  city  abounds  with  }  and  where  you 

make  part  of  a  fociety  of  amiable  people 

veiy  different  from  certain  country  gentlemen’ 

‘  °l  11  B  that 


2  Letters  on  the  Englifh 

that  I  have  fpent  fome  days  with.  However, 

I  fhall  hardly  go  for  London,  before  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  this  month  ;  as  the  queen’s  death 
has  occafion’d  the  fhutting  up  of  the  play- 
houfes,  the  chief  refource  a  foreigner  has,  in 
a  city  like  the  capital  of  England.  I  wait,  for 
the  beginning  of  the  mourning’s  being  over, 
and  the  parliament’s  affembling,  before  I  go. 

As  1  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  and  am  not 
one  of  thofe  who  amufe  themfelves  with  in¬ 
venting  it;  the  fubjed  of  my  letter,  fhall  be 
an  article  in  one  of  the  laft  public  papers, 
which  I  have  juft  read.  ’Tis  a  whimfical  de- 
fcription,  of  a  very  odd  being,  which  the  En¬ 
glifh  call  a  Fox-hunter  ;  the  author  himfelf 
will  immediately  acquaint  you,  what  fort  of 
an  animal  it  is. 

.  '  • 

“  The  fox-hunter,  fays  he,  is  an  animal, 
«  very  frequently  met  with  in  Great-Britain, 
«  and  particularly  in  the  Northern  counties; 
“  we  muft  own  it  refembles  a  man  very 
“  much,  at  leaft  externally  ;  and  has  even 

the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though  it  commonly 
“  hallooes  more  than  it  fpeaks  :  but  it  ads, 
“■  perceives,  and  thinks  quite  differently  from 
tC  us,  if  it  really  does  think,  which  Ï  will  not 
“  affure  you  it  does.  1  have  examin’d  it  very 
“  narrowly,  and  find  ’tis  at  the  bottom,  not 
“  fo  mifchievous  as  favage  :  and  I  have  even 
“  found  fome  of  them  tame.  I  could  almoft 
“  think  it  a  middling  fpecies,  between  a  man 
,c  and  a  beaft;  becaufe  it  fpeaks  like  the  firft, 

“  and 
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sc  and  lives  like  the  latter;  and  tho’  it  is  or- 
“  ganiz’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  can  in- 
“  deed  pronounce  the  fame  founds  that  we 
“  do,  yet  ’tis  totally  void  of  underftanding, 
“  judgment,  and  reafon,  which  are  certainly 
“  the  moft  elfential  parts  of  man. 

“The  fox-hunter,  is  an  animal  ;  or  a  man, 
“  if  it  can  be  honour’d  with  that  name,  be- 
“  caufe  it  has  fome  human  qualities  ;  the  fox- 
“  hunter,  I  fay,  is  a  man  who  lives  continu- 
“  ally  among  dogs  and  horfes;  we  name  him 
“  fo,  becaufe  of  his  great  antipathy  to  the 
“  foX  ;  which  is  as  natural  to  him,  as  to  the 
“  dogs  themfelves  ;  for  which  reafon  he  com- 
“  bines  with  them  to  deftroy  it.  He  hates. 
“  cities,  particularly  capitals;  a  fox-hunter  of 
“  the  true  breed,  has  never  let  foot  in  Lon- 
“  don.  He  is  on  horfe-back  at  fix  o’clock  in 
“  the  morning,  even  in  winter  ;  neither  fnow, 
“  nor  - bad  weather  prevents  it.  He  never 
“  ftays  under  a  roof,  J  unléfs  Jt  be  to  eat  or 

f  fleeP-  *  .  .  ïi 

“  What  makes  it  imagin’d  fox-hunters  are 
“  not  men,  is  ;  that  in  the  midfl:  of  a  civili¬ 
zed  nation,  renown’ d  for  iciences,  they  are 
“  intirely  ignorant  what  education,  learning, 
■5  and  politenefs  are.  As  foon  as  ever  they 
have  learn  d  to  read,  write  and  ride,  thev 
“  think  themfelves  accomplifh’d  gentlemen"; 
“  and  the  moft  knowing  of  them^  hardly  e- 
ver  read  any  thing  befides  the  news-papers. 
“  And  yet,  with  this  great  fund  of  learning, 
they  pique  themfelves  on  underftanding  po- 

B  2  litics. 
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€£  litics,  and  judge  very  feverely  on  whatever 
£c  is  done  in  parliament.  No  bill  appears 
cc  there,  however  wife,  but  they  oppofe  it  in 
€C  the  ftrongeft  manner,  if  they  don't  like  it. 
êC  They  are  in  the  country,  what  the  mob 
€C  are  in  cities  ;  always  ready  to  arm  for  the 
cc  public  good,  whenever  their  own  particular 
<c  advantage  is  in  queftion.  They  are  ene- 
cc  mies  to  all  minifters  whatever  $  and  to  the 
French,  as  much  in  peace,  as  in  war. 
£C  Though  commerce  makes  our  nation  flou- 
cc  rifh,  and  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours  ; 
and  though  they  partake  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  it  5  they  are  always  com- 
C£  plaining  of  the  encouragement  given  it  : 
£C  and  if  they  were  mailers,  would  fet  fire  to 
€c  all  the  ihipping  in  Great-Britain.  This  is 
(C  what  they  are  in  general  Their  whole 
4C  converfation  turns  upon  hunting,  and  thefe 
tv/o  great  words,  Liberty  and  Property^ 
€C  which  perhaps  moil  of  them  repeat,  with- 
£C  out  knowing  the  meaning  of  them.  Beyond 
cc  this,  they  can't  fpeak  four  words;  and 
4£  muft  be  mute  in  all  converfation,  about 
4C  knowing  how  to  behave  one’s-felf,  fweet- 
u  nefs  of  temper,  affability,  complaifance, 
cc  humanity,  and  the  other  focial  virtues. 

The  fox-hunter  knows  no  glory,  except 
that  of  running  as  faff:  as  the  animal,  whofe 
declar'd  enemy  he  is  ;  no  pleafure  but 
C€  hunting,  no  virtue  but  hard-drinking.  He 
<c  fpends  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  he  is 
“  not  on  horfe-back,  at  table,  in  fmoaking 

“  and 
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and  getting  drunk;  and  his  certainly  the 
cc  only  way,  in  which  he  is  capable  of  being 
ferviceable  to  the  ftate.  By  his  great  con- 
fumption  of  beer,  he  at  leaft  contributes 
*c  fomething,  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  it. 

He  is  naturally  a  very  dull  animal;  per- 
c<  haps  his  food  is  the  caufe  of  it.  He  eats 
“  nothing  but  falt-beef,  cold  mutton,  cab-» 
C4  bage,  carrots  and  pudding;  which  laft  is 
4C  his  favourite  difh  ;  and  that  which  is  hea- 
£e  vieft,  he  likes  beft.  His  drink  is  ale,  courte 
“  Portugal  wines,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
C£  of  the  ftrongeft  brandy.  He  drinks  two 
C£  favourite  healths  at  his  meals,  which  is  per- 
€£  haps,  the  only  rule  he  obferves  ;  the  firft, 
to  all  honeft  fox-hunters  in  Great-Britain, 
proteftants  or  catholicks,  without  except!» 

4S  on;  the  title  of  hunter  reconciles  them  all  : 
the  fécond  bumper  is,  confufion  to  the  mi- 
nifter. 

Tho*  fox-hunters  are  abfolutely  void  of 
undemanding  ;  yet  you’ll  find  *  fome  of 
them,  who  let  up  for  wits.  \  ou  may 
<c  judge  of  them,  by  this  witty  expreiiion. 
One  of  them,  that  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted  with,  anfwer’d  his  lifter,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  London,  to  hear  Farinelli; 
Sifter ,  I  woiCdnt  give  a  farthing  to  hear 
<€  your  Farinelli,  and  your  whole  Italian 
sc  opera  ;  1  have  here  twenty  voices,  with  which 
î  j°yn  în  chorus  and  make  them  Jing\  one 

B  3  “  while 

*  ’Tjs  the  cuilom  of  the  Euglifh  to  hallooe,  to  animate  the 
^°SS*  They  make  very  little  ufe  of  hunting-horns. 
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“  while  in  the  woodland  another  in  the  plainsi 
“  and  ’ tis  the  only  mufick  Tam  find  of. 

<c  I  fhould  never  have  done,  were  I  to  de- 
tc  fcribe  all  the  Angularities  of  a  fox-hunter  ; 
£€  but  what  I  have  laid,  is  fafficient  to  give 

v  you  an  idea  of  him.” 

1  *  v  ■■  _  '.i  -  ” ..  " 

?  |^r  ’’  ■ 

When  any  folly  ftrikes  me,  I  am  pleas’d 
to  find  an  author  who  fets  it  off  to  advantage  ; 
and  even,  though  he  does  not  do  it  well,  I 
am  pleas’d  with  his  intention.  I  muft  own 
however,  ’twas  not  necelfary  to  go  out  of 
France,  to  find  fubjeéts  to  laugh  at.  For  what 
would  an  Englifhman  fay,  to  the  pride,  clown- 
ifhnefs  and  ignorance  of  our  nobility  in  the 
country  !  Would  not  he  find  fome  of  our  gen¬ 
try,  afe  odd  a  fort  of  beings  as  a  fox-hunter  ? 
How  many  French  differ  in  no  refpeft  from 
thé  ibx-hühtëf;  except  that  their  paffion  is  for 
hunting  the  hare  ?  The  gentlemen  gkfs- ma¬ 
kers  you  have  feen  this  vacation,  though  they 
lead  a  quite  different  fort  of  life  ;  yet,  are  they 
not  to  be  compar’d  in  many  things  to  thé  fox- 
hunter,  and  particularly  in  knowledge  ?  The 
more  one  -Examines  mankind,  the  tnore  one 
finds  they  are  very  hear  the  fame,  every  where. 
The  light  of-feiences,  enlightens  only  a  very 
few  g  all  the  reft,  in  what  country  foever,  are 
rieftin’d  to  five  in  thetfiig^t  df  ignorance, 
have  the  honour  to  be,  '  ’ 

Sir',  your  thôft  humble,  Sec, 


*v  I- 


')■ 
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LETTER  LL 

To  the  Prefident  Bouhier. 

Remarks  on  mr«  Rowe’s  Tamerlane  ;  and Jbme 
French  theatrical  authors . 


London,  &c* 


S  I  R, 


DOétor  Bentley  is  one  of  the  Englifh, 
who  is  moft  worthy  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  him,  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him, 
in  point  of  criticiim.  Moft  of  thofe  who  have 
labour’d  in  commenting  on  old  authors,  and 
reftoring  the  text;  have  applied  themfelves 
fo  much  to  the  niceties  of  language,  that  they 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  expreffion  of  na¬ 
ture  :  they  have,  as  I  may  fay,  minded  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bark  of  them;  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  beauties  it  inelofes,  which. confti- 
tute  their  principal  merit.  :  r 

You  have  by  a  particular  privilege  reunited 
talents,  which  almoft  mutually  exclude  each 
other.  I  have  difcover’d  the  fpirit  of  Virgil, 
in  your  tranilation  of  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Æneis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  that  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity,  where  the  pafliou  of  love  is  painted  in 
the  trueft  and  moft  lively  manner. 

The  tragedy  of  Tamerlane,  which  an  En« 
glifti  gentleman  extoll’d  fo  much  to  you,  de¬ 
serves  only  part  of  the  praife  he  gave  it.  The 
■j  B  4-'  author^ 
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author,  indeed,  in  the  perfon  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  conqueror  of  Afia,  gives  you  a  perfect 
model  of  true  heroifm  ;  but  the  character  of 
Eajazet,  v/ho  is  oppofed  to  him  ;  is  not  treat¬ 
ed  with  addrefs  enough  :  he  would  reprefent 
him  to  us  a  prince,  proud  and  revengeful, 
without  faith  or  humanity,  who  knew  no  law 
but  his  own  caprice,  and  no  religion  but  his 
intereft  :  but  he  has  made  him  only  a  mad¬ 
man,  who  does  not  always  adt  according  to 
theje  principles  ;  and  who  makes  himfelf  as 
contemptible  for  his  folly,  as  odious  for  his 
cruelty.  Perhaps  mr.  Rowe  has  only  adopt¬ 
ed  the  prejudices  of  many  of  our  hiftorians, 
with  regard  to  this  Ottoman  emperor  ;  preju¬ 
dices,  that  are  entirely  contradidled  by  the  ori¬ 
ental  writers.  Or  perhaps,  he  had  not  inven¬ 
tion  enough,  to  give  the  perfons  he  introduces 
on  the  ftage,^  more  dignity  and  fimilitude  of 
truth.  Thefe  contrails  of  virtues  and  vices, 
are  the  rock,  on  which  the  imagination  of 
tragick  writers  moll  commonly  fplits.  If  they 
iu.cceed  in  drawing  the  characters  of  heroes  ; 
dis  only  by  oppofing  monfters  to  them,  who 
have  nothing  of  the  human  fpecies  in  them  : 
if  they  make  the  former  triumph,  ’  tis  by- 
making  tyrants,  who  are  generally  thought 
great  politicians,  fell  into  the  moil  obvious 
inares. 

On  the  contrary,  -tis  on  thefe  pccafions, 
Corneille's  force  and  extent  of  genius  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  greeted  luftre;  and  "tis  particu- 
Lviy  by  his  manner  of  overcoming  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties.* 
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nanties,  that  he  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Great.  The  more  intricate  his  plots  are, 
the  more  happy  refources  he  finds  to  un¬ 
ravel  them. 

In  Rodogune,  he  oppofes  two  young  prin¬ 
ces,  whofe  virtue  neither  the  moft  tender  love, 
the  hopes  of  a  throne,,  or  the  fear  of  death’ 
can  move  ;  to  an  ambitious  and  unnatural  mo¬ 
ther,  who  facrifices  every  thing  to  her  immo¬ 
derate  defire  of  reigning.  How  artfully  does 
he  conclude  this  tragedy,  the  objedt  of  admi¬ 
ration,  of  all  judges  of  theatrical  performan¬ 
ces  ;  when  Cleopatra  finds  herfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  drinking  firft  of  the  poifon’d  cup, 
Ihe  had  prepar  d  for  her  rival  !  He  does  not 
only  heighten  the  virtue,  he  gives  you  for  a 
model,  by  contrary  extremes;  but  alfo  by 
characters  of  an  inferior  one.  Seleucus  is  vir¬ 
tuous,  without  being  as  great  as  Antiochus. 

Phocas,  wicked  as  he  is,  is  not  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  nature  ;  but  (he  only  accofts  him, 
for  his  Puni  foment  :  on  the  throne,  to  which 
his  crimes  had  raifed  him  ;  he  feeks  in  vain 
for  a  Ion,  who  will  not  own  him. 

O  wretched  Phocas  !  *  O  too  happy  Maurice  \ 
Af  ter  you  to  die,  you  two  loji  pons  regain  ; 
ylnd  I,  not  one  can  Jind,  after  me  to  reign  ! 

What  is  mod  remarkable  tn  Tamerlane,  is 
the  fécond  fcene  of  the  third  ady  mr.  Rowe 
has  borrow’d  the  fubjedl,  from  the  hiftory  of 
thole  unhappy  times,  when  fanaticifm  veil’d 

under 
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under  the  holy  cloak  of  religion,  hurry’d  our 
anceftors  in  tne  rage  of  civil  wars,  and  fet  an 
example  of  the  moft  wicked  attempts  on 
both  tides.:  -  .  :  0  -  . 

A  Dervife,  gain’d  by  Bajazet,  demands  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience  of  Tamerlane;  he  announces  to 
him  the  vengeancënof  oheaven,  for  having 
dipp’d  his  hands  in  file  blood  of  true-he- 
lievers  ;  and  threatens  him  with  the  curfe  of 
the  prophet,  if  he  does  not  fet  Bajazet  at  li¬ 
berty.  Tamerlane,  by  this  laft  propofal, 
perceiving  the  Dervife  to  be  an  emiffary  of  the 
Turkifh  emperor  ;  unmafks  his  hypocrify, 
and  eafily  confounds  him* 

Tamerlane.  a).  ■_ 

— — —  Hence  ;  I  have  found  thee. 

Dervise. 

I  have  but  one  refort.  Now  aid  me,  prophet. 

■■r-  {ajide. 

Yet  have  I  fomewhat  further  to  unfold  ; 

Our  prophet  fpeaks  to  thee  in  thunder  * 

*  thus  - — —  .  ^7 

Tamerlane. i  •  . 

No,  villain,  heav’n  is  watchful  o’er  its  wor- 
Ihippers,  t 

And  blafts  the  murderer’s  purpofe.  Think 
thou  wretch,  (wre fling  the  dagger 

[from  him . 

Think  on  the  pains  that  wait  thy  crime,  and 
tremble  h  . 

When  I  fhall  doom  thee - i  Der- 

*•  ...  ■  ^ 

*  {Here  the  Dervife  draws  a  conceal'd  dagger ,  and  offers  to 
flab  Tamerlane.) 


Il 
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Dervise. 

?Tis  but  death  at  laft, 

And  I  will  fuffer  greatly  for  the  caufe 
That  urg'd  me  firft  to  the  bold  deed. 

Tamerlane. 

Oh,  impious  ! 

Enthufiafm  thus  makes  villains,  martyrs. 

(Bkufing)  It  fhall  be  fo - To  die!  '’twere  a 

reward--— 

Now  learn  the  difference  ’twixt  thy  faith  and 
.  mine; 

Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat. 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thee  live. 
Keep  thy  own  wicked  fecret,  and  be  fafe  : 

If  thou  continu’d:  flill  to  be  the  fame, 

’Tis  punifhment  enough  to  be  a  villain  ; 

If  thou  repent’d,  I  have  gain’d  one  to  virtue. 
And  am,  in  that,  rewarded  for  my  mercy. 
Hence  !  from  my  fight  ! — It  fhocks  my  foul, 
to  think 

That  there  is  fucha  monder  in  my  kind. 

{exit  Dervife.) 

Whither  will  man's  impiety  extend? 

Oh  gracious  heav’n  !  do’ft  thou  with-hold 
thy  thunder. 

When  bold  aflaffins  take  thy  name  upon  ’em, 
And  fwear,  they  are  the  champions  of  thy 
caufe? 

T-  his  fcene  is  handled  very  arfcfully3  and  writ 
with  a  great  deal  of  fire  ;  I  have  confin'd  my~ 
felf  to  the  giving  you  only  an  extra#  out  of 
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it,  becaufe  I  muft  have  lent  the  whole  firft 
ad:,  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  all  the  particu¬ 
lar  beauties  ’tis  full  of. 

Tamerlane,  as  the  author  judicioufly  ob~ 
ferves,  infîids  a  fort  of  punifhment  on  the 
wicked  Dervife  ;  by  leaving  him  to  the  remorfe 
of  his  confidence,  or  the  regret  of  not  having 
been  able  to  perpetrate  his  villainy.  Thus 
Gustavus,  in  mr.  Piron’s  tragedy,  leaves 
Chriftiern  a  life,  which  could  only  be  a  tor¬ 
ment  to  him.  But  when  clemency  is  bellow’d 
on  perfons  who  deferve  it,  and  for  whofe  pre- 
fervation  the  poet  has  made  us  anxious;  it 
eaufes  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  agreeable  emoti¬ 
ons  in  us.  Such  is  Auguftus’s  pardon  in  Cin- 
na;  and  inch  mr.  Crebillon’s  fine  fcene  in 
Pyrrhus  ;  where  the  heroick  generofity  of  that 
prince,  difarms  the  tyrant,  into  whofe  hands 
he  delivers  himfelf.  We  muft  acknowledge  it 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  thefe  are  the 
moft  afteding  paffages  in  a  tragedy.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufes  they  always  meet  with,  are  a 
certain  proof  ;  that  there  is  nothing  fo  amiable 
as  virtue,  even  to  wicked  men.  We  fee  it 
triumph  with  pleafure;  and  feel  a  fecret  fatif- 
iadion,  in  being  fenfible  of  it.  We  look  up¬ 
on  ourfelves,  as  it  were,  complaifantly  ;  be¬ 
caufe  we  find  ourfelves  at  that  time,  virtuous. 
In  the  tranfports  which  thefe  heroick  adions 
caufe,  we  even  think  ourfelves  capable  of  the 
fame.  We  are  pleas’d  with  the  author,  who 
gives  us  fo  high  an  idea  of  human  nature,  and 
of  ourfelves.  I  lufped  this  is  thereafon,  why 

fo 
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fo  many  people  prefer  Corneille  to  Ra¬ 
cine.  The  fame  felf-love  that  governs  all 
our  adions,  didates  alfo  all  our  opinions  :  and 
perhaps,  the  author,  we  moft  efteem  $  is  he 
that  gives  us  the  greateft  reafon  to  efteem  our- 
felves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LIE 
To  Monfieur  deBup  fonsj 


More  obfervattons  on  the  defeats  in  the  Englifh 
and  French  gardens .  Obfervations  on  thofe 
of  St,  Maur  and  Mont  bard  ;  and  on  tajle  in 
gardening » 

London,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

H  E  diverfions  of  the  city,  to  which  I 
JL  have  been  return’d  fome  time,  have  not 
effed  enough  on  me,  to  make  me  forget  thofe 
of  the  country.  Independent  of  your  tafte 
for  gardening,  the  fubjed  itfelf  is  fo  various 
and  agreeable 5  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  tiring 
you,  by  inlarging  on  what  regards  either  its 
agreeablenefs  or  utility.  I  have  not  yet  com¬ 
municated  to  you,  all  the  defeds  I  find,  in  the 
Englifh,  as  well  as  the  French  gardens.  Many 
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Englifh  endeavour  to  give  theirs,  what  they 
call  in  their  own  language,  a  romantic  air  5 
that  is  to  fay,  almoft  Fiëlorefque  ;  but  fail  in  it, 
for  want  of  tafte.  The  places,  where  they 
propofe  to  imitate  the  venerable  ruins  of  anti¬ 
quity,  prefent  your  eyes  with  nothing  but  the 
pitiful  remains  of  a  ruinous  houfe  ;  objedts, 
which  in  great,  are  noble  and  majeftic  ;  when 
reprefented  in  miniature,  become  childifh  and 
ridiculous.  What  I  have  heard  term’d  an 
obeliik  in  fome  gardens,  has  often  appear’d  to 
me,  only  a  nine-pin.  In  other  places,  I  have 
feen  fuch  an  humble  imitation  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  that  one  can’t  help  taking  it  for  the  gar¬ 
den-door,  plac’d  out  of  whim  within-fide. 

A  nobleman  of  this  kingdom  has  expended 
immenfe  fums  toimbelliih  the  gardens  of  one 
of  his  country  houfes,  about  ten  miles  from 
London  5  but  although  he  is  a  man  of  tafte, 
and  underftands  architedture  extremely  well, 
by  having  been  too  lavilh  of  the  riches  of  this 
art,  he  has  made  them  more  furprizing,  per¬ 
haps,  than  agreeable  ;  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
acres,  he  has  built  feveral  little  temples  upon 
the  models  of  thofe  of  ancient  Rome.  One 
or  two  had  produc’d  the  enchantment  he  pro- 
pofed  ;  the  too  great  number  defttoys  their 
eftedt.  ’Tis  dangerous  in  all  forts  of  things, 
to  heap  ornaments  on  one  another  j  becaufe 
while  we  endeavour  to  excite  admiration,  we 
only  furprize. 

How  much  more  agreeably  was  I  ftruck 
one  day  at  St.  Maur,  ,a  houfe  built,  by  Fran¬ 
cis 
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cis  I,  the  reftorer  of  tafte  and  learning  in 
France}  whofe  fituation  is,  as  charming,  as 
the  gardens  are  pleafant.  I  was  walking  M  a- 
diftant  and  rural  place,  when  at  the  farther 
end  of  a  ihady  alley,  I  perceiv’d  a  pavilion  ; 
which,  by  the  venerable  afpect  time  has  given 
it,  and  the  infcription  that  adorns  its  frontif- 
piece,  refembles  indeed  the  temple .  of  the 
deities,  to  which  it  is  confecrated.  ’Tfe  dedi¬ 
cated  ^ 'uktis  &  Mufis'-,  '-and.. indeed,:'  every 
prieft  of  the  Mufes,  to  ttfeithe  worcfemf  Ho¬ 
race,  finds',  himfelf  in  that  place,  infpir’d 
by  their  prefence  :  and  the  mortal,  who  is  not 
happy  enough  to  know  their,  my fteries,  is  at 
leaft  tempted  to  facrifice  to  repolfef 

In  general,  whereever  amiable  nature  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  her  fimplicity,  ihe  inlpirès  peo¬ 
ple  of  tafte,  with  a  nobler  fort  of  pleafure, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  exprefs  myfelf  do  ; 
and  with  a  more  agreeable  and  charming'fen- 
fation,  than  the  mafter-p  ieces  of  art  them- 
felves.  There  is  a  majefty  in  nature,  that 
art  can’t  arrive  at.  Shall1  one  ever  fee  any 
thing  upon  the  ftage  here,  where  they  crowd 
in  heaps  to  admire  the  richnefs  and  the  fplendor 
of  the  P alace  of  the  Sun ,  that  comes  up  to  the 
magnificent  fight,  a  fine  day-break  offers  us  } 
and  which  men  who  have  eyes,  have  never 
once  deign’d  to  view  ?  The  rude  and  111- 
Ihaped  rocks,  the  venerable  trees  in  the 
foreft  of  Fontainbleau ,  prefent  our  fight 
with  a  more  majeftick  and  grander  afpeff 
than  the  laboured  neatnefs  of  the  beft  kept 

gârdens_ 
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gardens.MiL ton  had  never  painted  it  fo  nobly 
or  fo  pleafantly,  if  he  had  not  well  confidered 
it  ;  his  underftanding  had  no  difficulty  to  de- 
fcribe  the  fenfations  which  had  warm’d  his 
imagination.  One  cant  read  his  Paradife 
LoJl>  without  perceiving,  that  he  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  his  life,  taken  pleafure  in  feeing 
the  fun,  fometimes  gild  the  horifon,  and  re¬ 
animate  all  nature  ;  and  at  others,  withdraw 
its  rays,  and  leave  her  buried  in  the  horrors  of 
darknefs.  There  are  fome  men,  who  imagine 
themfelves  painters,  becaufe  they  can  copy 
pictures  ;  and  others,  who  imagine  them¬ 
felves  poets,  becaufe  they  can  tranflate  Virgil, 
into  Englifh  or  French  verfe  ;  but  if  they  have 
not  the  talent,  to  paint  nature  from  herfelf  ; 
they  are  really  neither  painters  nor  poets.  Men 
of  genius,  only  imitate  the  great  matters  of 
thofe  two  fciences,  in  their  noble  and  fimple 
manner  of  ex  prefling  her.  Thofe  who  take 
attitudes  from  Raphael,  or  descriptions  from 
Virgil  ;  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  copi¬ 
ers.  Milton,  does  not  only  defcribe  the 
coolnefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  beautiful  e- 
namelof  a  meadow,  or  the  verdure Tf  a  hill  ; 
he  expreffes  even  the  femiments  of  joy  and 
pleafure  thefe  objects  excite  in  our  foul  :  and 
gives  us  the  fatisfaftion  of  thinking,  that  as 
we  feel  the  fame  fenfations  he  does,  we  have 
the  happinefs  to  fee  nature  with  the  fame 
eyes. 

How  much  fuperior  would  the  beauty  of  a 
garden,  adorn’d  with  a  true  tafte,  and  where 

all 
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all  art  was  wholly  conceal’d,  be  to  the  trifling 
and  childfh  ornaments,  I  have  mentioned  ; 
where  the  walks  gravelled  for  convenience, 
fhould  only  appear  fo,  to  fet  off  the  verdure  • 
where  one  fhould  fee  throughout  the  whole  a 
fymmetry,  without  uniformity;  and  a  variety 
without  confufion  ;  where  lovely  Flora 
fhould  deck  herielf  with  her  jewels,  and  not 
leflen  their  value  by  being  too  laviih  of  them. 
A  crown  of  jeflemin  and  rofes,  a  garland  of 
myrtle  and  pinks,  give  more  beauty  to  her 
charms,  than  thofe  heaps  of  flowers;  the  is 
commonly  rather  over  loaden  with,  than  a- 
dorn’d.  Invite,  if  poflible,  a  nymph  from 
the  neighbourhood,  into  the  midft  of  your 
garden,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  her  waters  to  the 
goddefs  of  flowers.  At  the  farther  end  of  f, 
let  Pan  have  an  altar  of  green  turf,  under  the 
fhade  of  elms  and  limes.  Let  your  copfes  be 
fhady,  and  thick  enough  to  intercept  the  we- 
ftern  breezes.  Charming  Philomel  will 
come  thither ,  and  warbie  her  harmonious 
ftrains.  Avoid  the  appearance  of  too  much 
art  throughout  the  whole,  it  grows  tirefome  in 
the  end  ;  a  negligent  and  rural  air,  has  charms 
that  will  always  pleafe.  Make  a  prudent  ufe, 
according  to  your  fituation,  of  openings,  to 
have  a  profpedt  of  adjacent  objefts  ;  and  if  you 
would  have  your  copfes  form  a  more  agreea¬ 
ble  point  of  view  for  your  houfe,  imitate  na- 
ture,  and  p>ant  trees  of  different  greens  and 
different  fhapes.  Thus  in  a  landflcip  by 
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Claude  Lorrain,  a  pine  is  plac’d  by  an 
oak,  and  they  mutually  fet  off  each  other. 

Inftead  of  obferving  an  exa dt  level  in  a  large 
oarden,  I  fhould  rather  chufe  to  fee  copfes, 
whofe  trees  almoft  all  of  different  fpecies,  and 
rifing  one  above  another  on  a  little  hill  ;  pre- 
iented  to  my  eyes  a  fort  of  verdant  amphithe¬ 
atre.  Here  X  would  plant  an  arbour  of  fhmbs, 
with  odoriferous  flowers;  there  I  would  have 
an  affembly  of  ever-greens,  to  form  a  perpetu¬ 
al  fpring.  In  other  refpeds,  I  would  have 
no  regard  to  the  placing,  but  to  the  variety  of 
my  flowers  ;  and  I  fhould  be  pleas’d  to  fee  a 
copfe,  crown’d  with  the  enamel  of  a  pleafant 
meadow. 

But  why  do  I  fpeak  to  you,  fir,  who  have 
made  your  houfe  at  Montbard,.  a  truly  en¬ 
chanted  fairy  caftle  !  You  have  renewed  the 
wonders  of  Semira-mis’s  gardens;  for  who. 
would  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  towers  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,:  crown’d  with  cypreffes  ?  You 
have  done  more  ;  yôu  have  fowed  or  planted- 
all  the  moft  beautiful  vegetables  in  nature. 

I  fee  nothing  here  amongffc  the  moft  curious 
Englifh,  that  you  have  not.  With  how  fine 
a  tafte  are  your  gardens  laid  out  ?  you  have 
taken  all  poflible  advantage,  both  of  the  fitu- 
ation,  and  variety  of  every  part  of  them. 
What  agreeablenefs,  what  variety,  what  rich- 
nefs  in  all  your  copfes  !  To  give  our  French  a 
tafte  for  plantations,  and  let  them  fee  how  much 
variety  of  trees,  embellifhes  gardens  ;  I  could- 
only  wifh  that  Montbard,  was  within  four 
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îeagües  of  Paris  :  they  would  foon  be  weary 
of  that  tirefome  uniformity,  that  runs  through¬ 
out  almoft  all  their  gardens, 

’Tis  but  too  true,  that  very  few  people  are 
born  with  tafte,  and  that  ’tis  not  acqùir’d  with 
riches  $  which  only  infpire  us  with  pride,  and 
ill-judged  ex  pences.  ’Tis  much  cafier  to 
crowd  a  garden  with  marble  ftatues,  good  or 
bad,  by  dint  of  money  ;  than  to  give  them  a 
beautiful  form.  Mod:  architects,  on  whom 
they  rely  in  this  reipeCf  can  only  trace  out¬ 
lines  ;  whatever  falls  under  the  cognizance  of 
reafon,  is  above  their  capacity.  There  are 
few  befides  thofe  who  are  born  with  a  certain 
genius,  or  have  long  ftudied  the  rules  of  art, 
whofe  perfection  is  the  imitation  of  nature  ; 
that  are  friends  to  fimplicity.  Low  gen  infos 
are  pleafed  with  fearching  after  thofe  trifles, 
whofe  only  merit  is  their  difficulty  or  odd- 
nefs. 

People  who  fpend  their  whole  time  in  ga-^ 
ming  or  in  counting-houfes  5  never  once  think; 
that  an  oak  is  a  finer  tree  than  a  yew,  or  that 
a  hillock  adorn’d  with  rocks  and  verdure,  is  a 
finer  profpeCt,  than  an  avenue  of  trees,  which 
one  can’t  fee  the  end  of  They  would  think 
they  difgrac’d  their  gardens,  if  they  planted  an 
afh  in  them  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  foreft-tree ,  and 
yet,  is  there  a  finer  tree,  I  don’t  fay  for  fhade, 
but  to  diverfify  a  copfe  ?  why  have  they  ba- 
nifh’d  thé  Acacia  into  inn-yards,  whofe  wood 
is  fo  ufeful,  and  whofe  flowers  are  no  lefs  a- 
greeable  to  the  eye,  than  their  odour  to  the 
c  ^  C  Z  nofe  ; 
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nofe  •'  and  what  at  leaft,  by  the  verdure  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  always  green,  is  fo  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  fight  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  we 
find  no  myrtles  but  in  the  gardens' of  country 
parfôns  ?  We  are  lofers  in  many  refpedts,  by 
forfaking  the  tafte  of  our  anceftors. 

They  already  begin  to  leave  their  excefhve 
prejudice,  in  favour  of  wild-chefnut-trees. 
How  could  they  be  fo  infatuated  with  a  tree, 
which  indeed  yields  a  fine  fhade  j.  but  makes 
vou  repay  with  intereft,  the  advantage  of  fir  ft 
putting  forth  its  leaves,  by  fhedding  them  fo 
early  :  with  fo  nafty  a  tree,  and  whofe  wood 
is  entirely  ufelefs  ?  Is  not  the  chefnut-tree, 
which  France  abounded  fo  much  in  formerly, 
preferable  to  this  foreign  one  ?  Tis  not  fo 
nafty,  yields  almoft  as  good  a  fhade,  produces 
a  very  ufeful  fruit  ;  and  as  to  the  wood,  tis 
good  for  many  ufes.  It  is  capable  of  being  im¬ 
proved  by  a  fkilful  gardener,  who  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  it.  Thofe  who  would  plant 
avenues  of  them  at  their  country  houfes,  would' 
at  leaft  affure  their  pofterity  of  timber  enough 
to  rebuild  them.  I  have  feen  magnificent  a- 
venues  of  them  at  Greenwich,  where  their 
fruit  cant  ripen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  where  it  would  ripen  very  well,  you 
find  none,  except  in  the  woods.  Do  they  e- 
ven  know  in  our  provinces,  what  the  plane- 
which  yields  fo  fine  a  fhade,  anc. 
grows  with  fo  little  care  ?  There  are  fifty  other 
forts  of  trees  very  common  in  this  country, 
which  are  abfolutely  unknown  in  France  j  un- 
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efs  to  you, 'and  fome  few  of  the  curious.  I 
know  an  Englilhman,  a  man  of  tafte,  fettled 
at  Paris,  who  has  fent  for  feveral  forts  of  trees 
from  his  own  country,  and  particularly  ever¬ 
greens  5  moft  of  the  French  who  fee  them, 
-complain  he  has  planted  nothing  but  yews  in 
his  garden,  though  there  is  not  one  there.  In 
the  king's  garden,  the  Parifians  confound  them 
with  pines,  firs,  cypreffes,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  trees,  that  never  fhed  their  leaves.  It 
is  not  requir’d  of  them,  to  know  the  names 
of  fourteen  thoufand  plants,  that  are  known 
to  botanifts  ;  but  I  am  furprifed,  that  in  this 
enlightened  age,  our  people  fihould  be  fo  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  nature  of  forreign  trees,  that  might 
enrich  their  own  country.  Is  it  not  being  too 
ignorant  of  things,  that  are  often  ufeful  ;  and 
are  at  leaft  capable  of  pleafing  the  eye  ?  God 
having  created  this  vaft  univerfe,  examined  e- 
very  thing,  and  found  it  was  good  ;  and  I 
think  the  man,  who  has  fo  little  curiofity  to 
know  all  the  riches  and  variety  of  his  bleffings, 
is  unworthy  of  them., 

4 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

-  .  . 

'  . '  ‘  '*  &  -  '  v  II  S  }  .  ..J  g  ■ ,  > 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &p. 
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LETTER  LIIL 
To  Mr.  CrebiuoNj 

Of  the  French  Academy. 


Concerning  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englijk  in  fa-» 
tire  to  the  French  ;  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  party-libels ,  and  their  authors . 


GranthaMj  &g. 


S-ir, 

HEN  the  mufes  crown’d  your  long 
and  great  fuccefs  on  the  ftage,  by  o- 
pening  their  fanftuary  to  you  ;  I  remember 
the  public,  who  had  long  defired  to  fee  you 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  charm’d  to  hear 
the  father  of  Electra  and  Rhadamistus 


fpeak  the  only  language  in  it,  that  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  him,  %  evidenc’d  their  approbation,  by 
the  flattering  applaufes  they  are  acçuftomed  to 
give  you  at  the  play-houfe  :  I  remember  how 
fenfibly  they  were  affedted  to  hear  you  fay,  Ï 
never  dipped  my  pen  in  gall  ;  a  thought,  that 
does  as  much  honour  to  your  heart,  as  to  your 
underhand  ing.  How  happy  is  the  man,  that 
can  with  juflice,  fay  this  of  himfelf  ?  There 


are 


■*  Mr.  Cf feu  toy  return’d  his  thanks  in  verfe. 
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are  but  few  of  the  greateft  men  that  can.  Mod; 
men  of  talents,  giving  way  to  a  mean  jealoufy, 
have  dilhonoured  themfelves,  by  the  ufe  they 
have  made  of  them. 

If  criticifm  is  ufeful  both  for  learning  and 
manners,  fatire  is  often  dangerous  in  both  re- 
Ipeéts  ;  the  firft  alone  preferves  tafte  in  produ- 
âions  of  the  underftanding,  the  other  only  dis¬ 
courages  talents,  and  nourilhes  the  malignity  of 
mens  hearts.  Tho’  found  judgment  is  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Englilh  ;  there  are  but  few  of 
them  wJho  have  tafte  enough,  to  enable  them 
to  excel  in  criticifm.  In  this  refped  we  have 
better  models  than  they,  and  feveral  of  their 
authors,  have  only  tranflated  ours.  They  are 
only  fuperior  to  us  in  fatyre,  becaufe  they  take 
the  liberty  to  fay  every  thing  ;  and  have  indeed, 
great  opportunities  of  fucceeding  in  this  fort  of 
writing.  The  party  fpirit  with  which  they  are 
educated,  their  melancholiy  difpolition,  and 
the  violence  of  their  pallions,  all  incline  them 
to  fatyre.  What  makes  us  laugh,  angers  them; 
and  perhaps  both  equally  blameable,  we  ling 
the  moft  difmal  events,  they  rail  at  the  moft 
indifferent  things.  What  gall,  what  bitter  nefs 
flows  from  the  earl  of  Dorset’s  pen  !  my  lord 
Rochester  is  ftill  more  violent,  and  has  as 
little  regard  to  modefty.  There  is  nothing  ft) 
dangerous  to  the  corrupt  morals  they  have 
both  attack’d,  as  the  very  works  in  which 
they  have  cenfured  them.  ’  Their  excellively 
lewd  fatyres,  are  become  the  manual  of  li¬ 
bertines. 


What 
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What  they  call  in  England  the  liberty  of 
the 'prefs ,  is  that  which moft  writers,  take,  of 
attacking  the  characters  and  morals  of  perfons 
of  the  blgheft  rank*  Thofe  political  papers 
and  pamphlets,  the  craft s-man  *  and  common 
fenje ;  are  fo  many  fatires  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  libels  againft  particular  perlons» 
They  are  dictated  more  by  hatred  to  thofe  in 
place,  than  love  of  the  publick  welfare. 

In  1730,  my  lord  H— -y  and  mr.  P — y 
reciprocally  treated  each  other  in  this  fort  of 
pamphlets,  in  fo  indecent  a  manner,  and  fo 
unbecoming  perfons  of  their  rank  ;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  pen,  and  draw  their 
fwords.  My  lord  H— y  fent  mr.  P — y  a 
challenge  ;  they  fought  in  the  upper  St. 
James’s  Park,  where  the  firft  received  two 


or  three  wounds,  and  the  other  only  a  flight 
one  in  the  left  hand,  -fis  a  melancholly  reflec¬ 
tion  for  us y  fays  an  Engl? jh  author y  to  be  for cd 
to  own  y  that  our  publick  papers  are  full  of  no¬ 
thing  but  perfonality  and  fcandalous  fatires . 

The  diforder  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  Satur- 

*  .  ,  ■  *  * 

.N  alia,  lafted  only  three  days  at  Rome  ;  but 
one  would  imagine,  there  was  mot  a  day  in 
the  year,  on  which  this  Pagan  feftival  was  not 
celebrated  in  England.  .  .  . 


They  -  are  not  contented  in  moft  of  thefe 
writings,  to  rail  at  the  piinifter  Only,  and 
wound  the  refpedt  due  to  royal  majefty  ;  they 


*  This  is  the  moil  violent'  of  all  the  journals  that  have  ap^ 
d  gain  il  the  court  ;  and  what  is  molt  talked  off  It  might 
L*  jUlhy  termed  the  alarum-bdi  oj /edition. 
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expofe  even  the  authority  of  the  parliament* 
to  the  contempt  of  the  people.  Party-writers 
are  almoft  always  hot  and  violent,  and  the 
Engliflx  know  no  medium  in  any  thing.  The 
fatires  which  are  publifhed  here  againft  the 
miniftry,  are  penn’d  in  as  unpolite  as  violent 
a  ftyle.  There  is  nothing  but  menaces,  infa¬ 
my  and  the  gallows.  Whoever  is  in  place,  is 
a  Sejanus ,  a  Wolfe y\  or  a  Buckingham  ;  and  if 
they  fpeak  of  the  parliament,  ’tis  often  in  thç 
moft  fcandalous  terms.  That  in  the  time  of 

L 

Charles  II,  was  called  the  parliament  oîpen- 
ftomers  this  now,  is  called  the  parliament  of 
place  men . 

*  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  bridle  this 
licentioufnefs,  but  ’tis  certain  they  will  not  re- 
ftrain  it.  The  legiflative  power  dare  not  arm 
its  hand  to  punifh  it  ;  the  publick  takes  the 
authors  whofe  malice  amufes  them;  under  . 
their  protection,  and  the  honefteft  people  con¬ 
demn  the  fault,  without  being  willing  to  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  chaftifed.  If  they  arreft  the  cul¬ 
pable,  the  general  cry  of  the  nation  is  ;  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs  is  in  danger  ;  which  the  Eng- 
li(h  look  on  as  the  bulwark  of  all  their  other 
liberties.  They  think  the  right  they  have  to 
fpeak  their  fentiments  of  the  government,  the 
iirft  and  moft  effential  of  their  privileges;  and 
in  this  refpeCt  think  like  theGreeks,  who  fell  in¬ 
to  the  fame  exceffes.  They  pretend  that  .pub- 
lick  envy,  is  neceffary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate  ;  and  that  this  fort  of  Oftracifm,  curbs 
ambitious  vkws  of  the  great,  JTis  a  bar¬ 
rier 
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tier  they  oppofe  to  enterprifing  minifters  ;  but 
you  find  feme  of  them  here  as  well  as  elfe- 
yvhere,  who  break  through  it,  and  let  them 
talk,  provided  they  let  them  adt. 

It  muft  alfo  be  own’d,  that  let  minifters  be 
what  they  will,  they  are  equally  expofed  to 
the  rafhnefs  of  party  writers  3  and  *tis  in  vain 
to  difguife  the  fource  of  the  evil  5  in  countries 
where  the  minifters  are  openly  envied,  ’tis 
certain  the  envy  aims  fecretly  at  the  fovereigp. 

Let  the  members  of  the  two  houfes,  declaim 
violently  againft  the  new  taxes  they  would 
impofe,  and  which  would  be  burthenfome  to 
the  nation,  ’tis  their  duty  3  and  the  more 
courageous  their  zeal,  the  more  commendable. 
Let  an  Englifti  writer,  who  has  nothing  but 
his  country’s  intereft  in  view,  difeover  the 
artifices  of  an  ill  defigning  minifter;  he  ftill 
does  nothing  but  what  is  the  duty  of  a  vigi¬ 
lant  citizen.  He  has  a  right  to  have  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  the  conduit  of  thofe,  who  govern 
the  ftate.  He  may  attack  him  boldly,  when 
he  fights  him  with  nothing  but  the  “weapons 
of  truth  ;  and  will  have  the  glory  of  being  the 
champion  of  the  common  caufe  of  liberty. 
But  for  people  with  paflion  inftead  of  zeal,  and 
malice  inftead  of  merit,  veiling  their  private 
intereft  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  the 
publick,  to  make  ufe  of  anonymous  writings  to 
render  the  fovereign  odious  to  his  fubjeits,  and 
infpire  them  with  a  fpirit  of  fedition  and  re¬ 
bellion  3  is  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abufe, 
in.  all  dates.  Tis  turning  a  weapon  to  the  de~ 

ftru- 
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ftrudlion  of  government,  that  fhould  never  be 
made  ufe  of  but  for  its  defence.  <c  By  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  we  ought  not  to  un- 
*c  derftand,  a  power  of  vilifying  our  gover- 
nours  and  lawful  magiftrates  with  impunity; 
*c  and  of  diminifhing  or  deftroying  by  fcanda- 
cc  lous  writings,  the  refpeÆ  and  reverence 
4£  which  is  due  to  authority,  and  the  perfons 
<£  in  whofe  hands  it  is  deposited.  We  ought 
*£  not  to  make  the  prefs  an  infiniment  to  ruin 
£C  the  reputation  of  our  neighbours,  or  do 
?£  them  theleafl  prejudice  ;  either  by  infulting 
cc  over  their  misfortunes,  their  defeats  and  per- 
cc  fonal  frailties,  or  by  expofing  the  fecrets  of 
££  their  families  to  be  publickly  laugh’d  at,  &c« 
Thus  the  author  of  the  Crafts-puin  expreffes 
himfelf,  and  yet  in  every  paper,  takes  the  li¬ 
berty  he  owns  is  punifhable  ;  and  if  he  fbpie- 
times  has  recourfe  to  allegory,  ’tis  only  to 
make  his  fatires  more  biting.  When  he  fub- 
flitutes  the  word  Robin,  inflead  of  Robert, 
and  when  he  calls  the  miniftry  againfl  which 
he  writes,  Robinocracy  ;  what  elfe  does  he 
aim  at,  but  to  render  both  the  minifler  and 
the  fovereign,  whofe  authotity  he  exercifes, 
contemptible  ?  When  the  public  gives  all 
thefe  forts  of  fatires  a  favourable  reception, 
’tis  a  bad  fign.  When  libels  and  licentious 
difcourfes  againfl  thofe  who  goveren  a  flate^ 
are  well  received  ;  >tis  an  omen  of  troubles 
that  threaten  it. 

It  feldom  happens  that  thofe,  who  conceal 
themfelves,  have  good  intentions.  As  zeal 

for 
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for  the  publick  welfare,  is  not  afraid  to  appear 
what  it  is  ;  fo  party  fpirit,  always  ufes  art  to 
difguife  itfelf.  Like  hypocrify,  kis  always  bil¬ 
ly  in  hiding  the  vices  it  has,  and  adorning  it- 
ielf  with  virtues,  it  has  not.  Iniquity  feeks 
darknefs,  and  cowards  fight  treacheroufly . 
There  are  indeed  men,  who  thinking  of  no¬ 
thing  but  to  raife  themfelves  op  the  ruins  of 
their  country  ;  deferve  to  be  expofed  to  the 
publick  cenfure,  and  made  as  infamous  in 
their  reputation,  as  they  are  culpable  in  their 
conduit,  and  deprav’d  in  their  morals.  As 
virtue  itfelf,  is  often  its  only  reward  ;  it  were 
to  be  wilhed,  that  vice  alfo  always  found  its 
own  punifhment,  in  the  juft  infamy  that  ought 
to  attend  it  In  this  cafe,  the  author  of  a  li- 
bel,  is  only  the  vile  inftrument  of  publick  ven- 

feance  y  and  there  is  no  difference  between 
im,  and  the  perfon  who  executes  on  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  the  fentence  juftice  has  pronounc’d  againft 
him;  except  that  he  undertakes  the  office 
without  permiffion,  and  without  owning  it, 
But  ’tis  an  unhappy  thing,  for  the  naoft  inno¬ 
cent  and  upright  life  to  be  expofed  to  flande- 
rous  libels,  and  the  confequence  of  them,  po¬ 
pular  injuftice. 

The  wifeft  governments,  have  been  fo  fen- 
fible  of  the  necefiity  of  retraining  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  fatvrical  minds,  that  the  firft  Ro- 
man  laws,  thofe  of  the  twelve  tables,  had 
made  them  liable  to  punifhment  ;  before  Au- 
gus  t  us  fubje&ed  them  to  the  law  De  Ma- 
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jestate.  *  The  fame  prudence  dictated, 
the  famous  edidt  in  France,  which  condemns 
them  to  be  lathed.  The  Sc  and  alum  magnatum \ 
in  England,  is  but  a  ufelefs  reftraint  to  this 
licentioufnefs  ;  ’tis  in  vain  to  fubjedt  it  to  pu- 
nifhments,  that  can  be  fo  eafily  eluded  :  laws 
againft  defamation,  are  a  jeft  to  thofe,  who 
can  violate  them  with  impunity. 

Libels,  fays,  an  Englifh  author,  are  of  fuch 
dangerous  confe  queue  e ,  that  in  all  ci vilized  Jtates 
they  have  enabled  laws  to  punifh  them  ;  it  were 
to  be  wijhed  thofe  laws  were  executed  with  ri¬ 
gour  ;  but  the  misfortune  is^  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  and  different  fpecies  of  libels « 
In  England,  they  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the 
author  of  the  moft  defamatory  fatires,  provi¬ 
ded  he  does  not  name  the  perfon  he  abufes  ; 
as  to  the  reft,  he  may  paint  him  in  the  moft 
diftinguilhing  colours,  and  even  give  the  firft 
and  laft  letter  of  his  name,  for  fear  they  fhould 
miftake  him.  You  find  bookfellers  as  impu¬ 
dent  as  the  author,  who  undertake  the  prin¬ 
ting  of  thefe  feandalous  fatires  •  and  dare  the 
authority  of  parliament,  by  advertifing  at  die 
head  of  the  work,  that  they  are  publiftied  by 
the  permiflionof  that  auguft  affembly.  *  rfhe 
judge  and  jury  are  the  only  people  in  England , 
who  ought  not  to  underfand  the  authtf  s  meàn - 

;  mil 


*  Primus  Augujlus  cogmtionem  de  famojis  libellis  fpecie  legis 
jus  traftavit)  commotus  CaJJii  Severs  libidine ,  qui  viras  faemi - 
nafque  illujires  procacibus  feriptis  tradaverat.  Corn..  Tacit, 

*  ’Tis  thç  cuftom  of  moil  anonymous  authors  now  a  days  ta 
turn  a£s  of  parliament  into  ridicule, 
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ingj  whenever  he  is  to  be  profecuted .  However 
abfurd  this  propofition  may  be,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Cato’s  letters,  is  not  afraid  to  de¬ 
fend  it  |  and  very  probably,  becaufe  he  thought 
himfelf  interefted  in  its  Setting  out  on  this 
maxim,  ’tig  certain,  nothing  can  be  treated  as 
a  libel. 

.  .  **  ts 

The  perverfenefs  of  the  mind  of  man  has 
found  a  way,  to  make  printing  an  invention 
fometimes  as  prejudicial  to  fociety,  as  ?tis  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  it  in  other  refpedts.  It  infedts  a 
whole  kingdom  by  libels.  They  are  fo 
many  ftains  made  eafily  that  nothing  can 
take  out.  Moft  people  believe  evil  with  ea- 
gernefs  ;  and  few  have  reafon  or  honefty  e- 
nough,  to  be  eafily  undeceiv’d.  I  think  it 
needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  inconveniences  that 
reluit  to  this  country,  from  all  thefe  political 
libels.  ’Tis  too  eafily  perceiv’d  that  they  are 
the  fpring  from  whence  the  hatred  of  party,- 
popular  emotions,  and  all  thofe  diforders  flow, 
which  difturb  the  harmony  of  government^ 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

This  negligence,  or  this  timidity  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  in  reftraining  fuch  a  licentioufnefs  ; 
is  the  caufe  that  the  different  ranks  of  people 
in  the  ftate,  are  expos’d  to  all  the  invenom’d 
Shafts,  the  low  and  interefted  motives  of  fhame- 
lefs,  and  fometimes  perverfe  authors,  can  di¬ 
ctate.  They  look  on  the  impunity  of  the  vice,; 
as  a  privilege.  They  print,  and  fell  here  pub- 
lickly,  the  moft  fcandalous  and  unjuft  libels 
again  ft  particular  perfons. 

In 
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In  a  well  civilized  date,  the  honour  of  the 
fubjedt,  ought  to  be  as  much  under  the  prote¬ 
ction  of  the  laws,  as  their  fortune.  The  more  ea- 
fily  it  is  blemifhed,  the  more  attentive  they  fliould 
be  to  punifh  thofe,  who  commit  this  fort  of 
theft.  A  man,  who  is  abufed  by  fatyrs,  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  revenge  on  the  offender  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  with  good  reafon  :  becaufe  fuch  an  a<3  would 
be  an  infringement  on  the  fovereign  power,  in 
which  alone  the  right  of  punifhment  is  inved- 
ed.  Eut  the  magiitratcs,  who  are  intruded 
with  the  adminidration  of  judice,  and  have  a- 
legal  power  to  punifh  revenge,  if  taken  by  the 
offended  perfon,  as  a  crime  ;  ought  to  think 
themfelves  in  duty  bound  to  punifh  the  offen¬ 
der.  If  good  behaviour  is  fometitnes  a  reafon' 
for  relaxing  the  fe  verity  of  the  laws  -  thofe  di- 
fturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity  fhould.:  at 
lead  be  feparated  from  the  community,  as  peo-* 
pie  out  of  their  ionics  are,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  ^doing  miichief.  And  fuch  they  really 
are  .  roi  it  is  literally  true  that  none  but  fenfe- 
lefs  people  are  mifehievous. 

In  all  forts  of  governments,  princes  andmi- 
nideis,^  who  negledl  to  redrain  the  audaciouf-' 
nets  or  tnefe  licentious  people,  are  punifhed; 
themfelves  for  their  carelefsnefs.  They  take 
the  fame  liberties  with  them,  they  do  with' 
particular  penons.  They  daily  fee  fatires 
published  which  may  difpleafe  them,  for  ha- 
ving  treated  thofe  with  indifference,  they 

ought 
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ought  to  have  punhhed.  The  benefit  refus¬ 
ing  from  the  example,  is  an  ample  recom- 
pence  for  the  troublefome  clamour  one  is  forc’d 
to  raife,  by  punching  the  authors  of  thefe  per¬ 
nicious  works.  The  ill-name,  Sixtus  Quintus 
acquired  at  Rome,  by  putting  to  death  with 
the  utmoft  feverity,  thofe  villains  that  deferv’d 
it  ;  was  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  the  good  ef¬ 
fects,  fuch  a  fpedtacle  mull  produce  on  the 
minds  of  men  :  few  of  whom  addidt  them- 
felves  to  crimes,  but  from  the  latter  hopes 
of  efcaping  with  impunity. 

The  ill-nature  of  fatyrical  authors,  wants  a 
bridle  to  reftrain  it,  and  prevent  its  communi¬ 
cating  itfelf  to  others  ;  by  being  left  at  liberty, 
it  becomes  a  contagious  difeafe  ;  and  of  all  o- 
thers,  moft  eafily  infedts  youth.  Is  it  furpri- 
fing  that  fo  many  people  give  themfelves  to 
fatyre  ?  ’Tis  the  only  lpecies  of  writing,  in 
which  good  fenfe  is  not  neceffarv,  to  make  it 
fucceed.  All  thofe  fcandalous  pamphlets, 
which  at  this  time  infedt  learning  in  France, 
owe  their  whole  fuccefs  to  the  ill-nature  of  the 
readers. 

Keeping  us  within  the  bounds  of  reafon 
and  good  manners,-  is  not  reftraining  our  li¬ 
berty,  but  forcing  us  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it. 
Thofe  who  complain  they  have  not  liberty  e- 
nough  to  do  ill,  are  unworthy  of  the  benefits 
of  fociety.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  that  no  particular  perfon  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  wicked  with  impunity.  In  vain 
do  we  offer  rewards  for  virtue,  if  we  don’t  pu- 

nifh 
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pith  vice  with  a  ftridl  hand.  Mod:  men  are 
frail,  and  only  governed  by  fear  ;  none  but 
noble  fouls  are  fenfible  of  honour,  and  they 
need  no  other  rules  to  diredt  them.  That  is 
the  bed:  civilized  ftate,  which  has  the  moil 
ways  of  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  be  virtu¬ 
ous., 

The  Bngliih  government  is  not  fo  perfect  in 
this  refped,  as  in  others.  Turpin  a  villain 
who  committed  fo  many  robberies  on  the  high¬ 
way,  forfour  years  together,  and  who  at  lafl dif¬ 
fered  on  the  gallows  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes  ;  did  at  lead:  one  ferviçe  to  the  fociety, 
by  giving  a  wholfome  piece  of  advice,  for  the 
civil  government  of  this  city.  In  the  fpeech 
he  made,  according  to  cuftom,  at  the  place 
of  execution,  which  wras  alfo  printed  asufual  ; 
he  declar’d  the  only  wav  to  exterminate  hirfi- 

. _  y  j  en 

waymen  in  England,  was  to  hang  thofe  who 
began  by  picking  pockets,  at  London,  of 
watches  and  fnuff-boxes. 

The  author  of  an  anfwerto  mr.  D  *  *  f’s, 
fatyrieal  letters,  which  has  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  makes  a  very  odd  ufe  of  this  déclara» 
tîon.  I Jhall  not  be  concern' d^  fays  he,  to  com¬ 
pare  people ,  whofe  profejjion  and  morals  are  ve¬ 
ry  much  alike .  Thofe  who  treachermjly  attack 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  whole  worlds 
want  nothing  perhaps  but  as  much  courage  as 
ajfafins,  to  be  as  wicked  as  they  are .  If  they 
would  put  a  flop  to  the  licenttoufnefs  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  libels ,  they  mujl  punijh  that  cf  jatyri- 
cal  writers  with  feverity .  The  clafs  of  the  lat- 

V  C'I»  II,  D  ■  fpr 
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ter ,  is  certainly  the  nurfery  of  the  others.  ’The 
venom,  their  criticifms  are  full  of  is  the- fame 
poifon  that  infeSls  mojl  of  our  libels.  The ■ 
dofe,  in  thefe ,  is  ft ronger,  and  more  artfully 
prepared,  but  ’tis fill  of  the fame fpecies.  ’ Tis 
not  furpriftng  that  they  invenom  the  Jhaft  morey 
when  they  conceal  themf elves  to  fhoot  it  y  when 
they  take  advantage  of  the  obfcurity,  in  which 
they  pen  thefe  works  oft  iniquity,  to  diffufe  in  them 
all  the  gall  that  can  flow  from  the  malice  of  af 
Jhallow  brain,  and  blacknefs  of  a  corrupt  heart. 

I  know,  fays  he  otherwhere,  that  fame  of 
our  authors  woidd  complain  of  a  fever ity,  that 
■  fhould  prohibit  them  the  licentious  ufe  of  faty re.. 
There  are  florae  who  ftncerely  own ,  that  without 
the  malice  with  which  they  feafon  their  criti- 
cifms,  they  would  not  be  worth  reading.  Do 
they  think  to  palliate  their  infamous  praSlife,  by 
faying  they  have  no  other  way  to  live  ?  Tur¬ 
pin,  whofe  fpecch  1  have  juft  related  to  you,  had 
the  fame  excufe  for  his  crimes.  His  prof e fan 
was  robbing,  and  he  had  no  other.  Thefe  writers 
are  to  conjider  whether  he  ought  to  be  pardoned. 
Deprav'd  as  they  are,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them, 
not  to  pronounce  themfelves  guilty.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c, 

L  E  T- 

*  Satyre  unmajk'cl-,  or  an  anfwer  to  the  calumnies  of  m, 
D— ,  by  Hildebrand  Jacob,  Efq;  London,  by  W,  Lewis,  in 
RuiTel-ilrecc. 
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To  Mr.  L.  A.  H  *  *  *. 

OJ  the  lofs  the  French  manufaBures  fufiahid 
by  the  expuljion  of  the  Proteftants  y  the  art 
of  brewing  wines  in  Fngland  y  the  aSi  for 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  French  wines 
in  bottles  y  and  fome  abufes  in  the  civil  go ~ 
vernment* 


Sir, 


London.»  &c« 


YO  U  will  da  a  very  great  fervice  to  the 
date,  if  you  can  fucceed  in  the  project 
you  have  form'd,  of  fending  for  an  English 
calender  to  Paris  ;  his  certain  the  tabbies  made 
here,  are  the  moft  beautiful  in  Europe,  I 
ffiould  fay  you  undertook  a  very  difficult  thing, 
if  I  did  not  know,  that  nothing  was  fo  to  you. 
Our  neighbours  are  jealous  of  their  manu- 
fadtures,  becaufe  they  know  their  importance. 
In  this  refpedt,  why  have  we  not  been  always 
as  wife  as  they  !  As  to  you,  fir,  you  worthily 
anfwer  the  great  views  of  the  minifter,  to 
whom  the  king  has  intruded  the  care  of  arts.* 

D  2  They' 

The  Controller* general  and  îuperinten'Jent  of  buildings,- 
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They  had  need  of  fuch  a  protestor  to  make 
them  revive  ;  and  he  knows  all  the  advantages 
may  be  reap’d  from  your  talents.  Your  good 
friends  the  Englifh,  on  their  part,  will  not  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  for  the  trick  you  play 
them,  they  will  reproach  themfelves  with  the 
not  having  been  able  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
you  :  however,  they  would  be  in  the  wrong 
to  complain,  becaufe  you  only  follow  their 
example,  and  retake  from  them  a  fmall  part 
of  what  they  owe  us. 

We  have  felt  very  feverely  the  lofs  we  fu¬ 
ff  ain’d,  when  the  French  proteftants,  who 
were  forced  to  leave  their  country,  weakened 
our  commerce, by  carrying  all  cur  manufactures 
which  were  a  confiderable  branch  of  it,  into 
other  countries,  and  in  which  they  were  the 
more  employed,  as  they  could  not,  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  bear  any  office  in  the 
Hate,  The  Englifh  have  inrich’d  themfel¬ 
ves  at  our  expence;  they  have  learn’ d  of  us 
to  make  hats,  filk-ftockings,  paper,  and  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  fluffs,  which  we  at  prefent  take 
from  them.  We  formerly  fent  them  fwords, 
knives,  cizars,  &c.  and  now  they  have  the 
belt  artificers  in  Europe,  in  all  forts  of  works 
made  of  Heel.  You  are  ufefully  employed  in 
repairing  our  Ioffes. 

don’t  know  whether  the  Englifh  have  lear¬ 
ned  another  fort  of  manufacture  from  us, which 
is  very  profitable  to  thofe  who  apply  them¬ 
felves 
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felves  to  it,  and  in  which  they  certainly  fur- 
pafs  us  very  much  :  5tis  the  manufacture  of 
wines.  The  whole  fkill  of  our  vintners  at 
Paris,  is  confin’d  to  metamorphofing  Orleans 
wine  into  Burgundy,  and  multiplying  Cham¬ 
pagne  j  they  know  nothing  more.  They  goy 
fays  one  of  our  comick  writers,  and  bring  the 
one  from  beyond  Fftampes ,  and  fend  for  the  other 
from  Surene .  The  wine-merchants  in  this 
country  .  are  much  more  dexterous  ;  they 
compofe  feveral  forts  of  liquor,  which  they 
fell  for  wine  3  and  which  they  know  how  to 
extraCt  from  all  other  forts  of  fruit,  except 
grapes.  They  are  the  principal  chymifts  in 
England.  In  a  word,  they  counterfeit  our 
wines  at  London,  as  they  do  our  fluffs  ;  or 
rather,  they  make  wines  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world. 

A  member  of  thehoufe  of  commons  under¬ 
took  to  demonftrale  to  them,  that  there  was 
not  imported  into  England,  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  wine,  which  was  fold  for  wine  of  the 
growth  of  Bourdeaux .  A  fnuff-merchant  was 
profecuted  one  day,  upon  an  accufation  of 
mixing  other  materials  with  tobacco  ;  but  he 
prov’d  there  was  not  a  leaf  of  tobacco  in  all 
the  firnff  that  lid  fold,  and  here,  where  you  * 
know  they  elude  the  laws  by  fuch  fubterfuges, 
he  Grain’d  his  caufe. 

o 

’Tis  the  fame  with  regard  to  many  forts  of 
wine,  that  are  fold  at  London.  That  which 
they  call  Champagne,  is  often  nothing  but  a 
fnixture  of  cyder,  perry,  fugar,  and  forne  o- 

P  3  ther 
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ther  ingredients*  For  thofe  who  do  not  mind 
the  tafte  of  the  liquor,  fo  much  as  its  effects  $ 
they  compofe  another  fort,  of  our  French  bi  an- 
dies,  or  of  rum  and  malt-fpirits.  The  art  of 
making  wine  here,  is  quite  different  from  that 
,  pf  the  countries  in  WThichit  grows  ;  they  fame- 
times  even  brew  it  as  they  do  beer*  There 
are  in  feveral  Englifh  books,  various  receipts 
for  making  liquors  without  grapes,  that  refera¬ 
ble  wine,  and  produce  the  fame  effe&s,  Howr 
ever  it  be,  wc  reckon  our  vintners  among  the 
rank  of  merchants  •  thofe  at  London,  are  pla- 
ced  in  the  rank  of  artificers  ;  and  ’tis  one  of 
thofe  trades,  which  it  cofts  the  moft :to  put 
an  apprentice  to,  notbecaufe  of  its  difficulty, 
but  on  account  of  the  fortunes  they  make  by 


it 

You  muff  have  heard,  when  here,  thofe  who 
love  Champagne;  complain  they  can  drink  none 
that,  is  neat,  fince  the  ad  of  parliament,  that 
prohibits  the  importation  of  any  French  wines 
intoEnpiand,  in  bottles.  The  intent  of  that  aé  , 
was  to  favour  a  glafs-houfe,  which  had  been 
lately  eftablifhed  near  London  ;  but  has^  only 
encourag’d  the  roguery  of  the  wine  merchants. 
It  has  made  the  fortune  of  fome  paiticular  pei- 
ioris,  without  being  any  fenfible  advantage  to 
the  nation.  The  price ^ of  the  bottle,  was  a 
trifle  compared  to  that  of  tire  liquor  ;  and  they 
have  fince  found,  the  dammage  the  Eng  ifli 
could  fuftain  from  it,  was  nothing  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  advantage  of  drinking  unmix  d, 

;rod  confequeatiy  more  healthful  wines,  1  he 
■  *  ?  un? 
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undertakers  of  the  glafs-houfe  were  fufpeCted 
to  have  bought  the  votes  of  fome  leading 
members  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  ’Tis  the 
fame  in  all  bodies  ;  if  you  can  but  gain  the 
heads,  you  are  fure  of  all  the  reft.  Perhaps 
thofe,  who  have  the  care  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  the  ftate  here,  negled:  too  much 
the  minute  particulars  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom. 

A  man  who  has  credit  in  the  parliament, 
can  eafily  obtain  an  a  ft  to  mend  the  highways 
in  a  county  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  permiffion  to 
impofe  a  tax  on  all  paffengers,  and  leave 
the  roads  pretty  much  in  the  fame  condition 
he  found  them.  How  many  times  have  not 
you,  as  well  as  I,  pay'd  for  leave  to  pafs 
through  roads  almoft  impracticable  ?  If  fuch 
things  happen'd  in  countries,  where  the  prince 
determines  all  things,  and  yet  can’  t  fee  all  things; 
one  would  not  be  fo  much  furprifed  :  but 
many  people  in  France  will  hardly  be  able  to 
conceive,  that  thofe  to  whom  the  people  in- 
truffc  their  rights,  are  brib'd  here  ;  as  the  mi- 
ftrefs,  or  fecretary  of  an  intendant,  is  in  other 
countries.  However,  what  is  the  rdult  of  all 
this  ;  but  that  men  are  every  where,  very  near¬ 
ly  the  fame.  The  Englifh,  though  not  fo 
much  devoted  to  the  court,  as  the  French, 
are  at  lead:  as  attentive  to  their  private  inte- 
refts.  It  requires  refolutionto  prefer  thé  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country,  to  our  own  ;  and  the 

D  4  greater 
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greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  wicked ,  but 
frai! . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  LV. 

». 


To  Monfieur  de  la  Chaussee* 
Of  the  Englijh  and  French  play -houfes* 


London,  &a 


S  i  r5 


AL  L  the  letters  I  have  receiv’d  from  Paris 
for  thefe  three  months  pail,  agree  with 
y oiirks  in  refpedt  to Mademoifelle  du  Mesnil^ 
m  whole  praife  you  are  fo  copious  to  me  : 
thofe  who  have  mentioned  her  to  me,  hope  as 
weil  as  you,  to  fee  in  her  one  day,  another 
le  Couvreur.  The  new  Hermione  is  an 
acquifition,  fo  much  the  more  valuable  to  our 
theatre,  as  Aie  is  quite  of  a  different  character 
from  the  adtrefs  Charmante,  who  {hares 
the  public  applaufe  with  her.  Each  of  them 
excelis  in.  her  own  character.  From  what 
you  obferve  to  me  of  her,  I  fee  in  Mademoifelle 
du  Mesnil’s  adting,  all  the  fire  of  Corneil¬ 
le’s  cômpofitions  ;  as  1  find  in  Mademoifelle. 
Gaussin’s,  all  the  graces  that  form  the  parti- 

çul&ç 
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pillar  character  of  Racine.  Thus,  our  Mel* 
pomene  finds  in  both  of  them,  fomething  to 
confole  herfelf  for  her  Ioffes  ;  but  who  will 
repair  thofe  our  Thalia  has  fuftain’d,  by  the 
death  of  mademoifelle  Quinault  ? 

As  to  what  concerns  the  theatres  in  this 
country,  there  are,  fir,  feveral  companies  of 
comedians  at  London  ;  and  yet  perhaps  not 
one  tolerable  one.  Cibber,  who  had  fo  great 
a  reputation,  has  left  the  ftage  ;  the  part  he 
excell’d  in,  was  that  of  the  French  Petit-mai- 
tre  ;  and  he  made  two  journies  to  Paris,  on 
purpofe  to  ftudy  their  airs,  and  allume  their 
character,  at  tables  in  public  houfes  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  We  muft  excufe  his  error  in  his 
patterns,  he  could  not  fee  others  -,  and  if  he  did 
pot  imitate  them  fo  well,  as  the  Englifh  ima¬ 
gin’d  he  did,  I  am  not  furpris’d  ;  for  he  inge- 
nuoufiy  acknowledg’d  to  me,  he  did  not  know 
enough  of  our  language  to  hold  a  conversion. 
But  as  he  fucceeded  in  expreffing  extravagant 
foppery,  ’twas  enough  to  perfwade  the  Lon¬ 
don  tradefmen,  who  take  every  body  with  a 
foppifh  air,  for  a  Frenchman,  that  he  copied 
pur  countrymen  exceedingly  well. 

The  company  that  has  the  greateft  repu'a- 
tion,  has  aifo  lately  loft  the  famous  tragedian, 
who  owed  his  inimitable  manner  of  expreffing 
rage,  to  the  ill-humour  and  paffion,  he  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  in  his  family.  In  fhort,  the 
play-houfes  at  London,  have  nobody  now, 

that  wears  either  the  flipper  or  bufkin  with 
dignity,  ' 
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The  Englifh,  who  love  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances,  and  under ftand  them  ;  own  there  has 
always  been  a  remarkable  difference,  between 
their  comedians  and  ours.  They  have  had  ex¬ 
cellent  ones,  but  all  thofe  of  the  fécond  rank, 
have  been  always  miferably  bad  ;  the  neceffa- 
ry  confequence  of  the  few  graces  diffufed  a- 
mong  the  Englifh.  Befides,  they  do  not  feem 
capable  of  being  moderate  in  any  thing.  _  On 
the  contrary,  in  our  companies  of  comedians, 
befides  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  5  there  are  feve- 
ral  others  who  by  a  juft  and  difcreet  adtion, 
are  capable  of  giving  pleafure.  The  fame 
audience  that  has  admired  Baron,  has  more 
than  once  applauded  Beaubourg.  A  F rench- 
man,  by  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon,  and 
carriage  alone,  very  often  comes  off  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  an  Englishman,  with  the  moft  ef- 
fential  qualifications,  fometinp  finds  great 
difficulty  in  fucceeding. 

You  find  at  this  time  more  pitiful  buffoons 
on  the  ftage  at  London,  than  tolerable  adtors  ; 
which  feems  to  me  the  effedfs  of  the  national 
tafte.  The  Englifh,  if  you’ll  permit  me  to  ufe  a 
term  of  painting,  which  can  alone  exprefg 
my  idea  ;  love  Caricaturas  :  they  are  more 
ftruck  with  a  large  face  and  great  nofe,  de¬ 
signed  by  Callotj  than  with  a  noble 
and  graceful  countenance,  trac’d  by  Corre- 
gio’s  pencil.  For  this  reafon,  their  comic 
characters  are  always  more  overftrain’d  than 
ours  ;  and  the  actor  in  following  his  own  tafte, 
imagi  nes  lie  only  follows  the  genius  of  the  au¬ 
thor. 
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fhor.  The  more  he  finds  of  the  Caricatura 
in  his  part,  the  more  he  thinks  there  ought 
.to  be  of  it,  in  his  adion  -,  and  thus,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  exprefs  the  humour  of  it,  more  by 
the  grimaces  of  his  face,  than  the  proper  mo¬ 
dulation  of  his  voice  :  and  he  fucceeds  the 
better  in  it,  as  ’tis  the  lefs  difficult  to  do.  When 
farces  fupply’d  the  place  of  comedies,  grimace 
fupply’d  the  place  of  action.  As  it  is  eafier 
to  widen  the  mouth,  or  lengthen  the  nofe, 
than  to  reprefent  the  features  in  their  exad 
proportion,  fo  it  requires  lefs  ability  to  over-ad: 
a  charader,  than  to  make  ones  feif  matter  of 
nature,  and  exprefs  it  perfedly.  The  mo  ft 
ordinary  painters  very  often  draw  portraits,  in 
which  you  find  a  refemblance  •  but  ’tis  only 
by  exaggerating  the  features  that  diftinguifti 
them.  Painters  of  ability  in  their  profeffion, 
theRiGAUDs,  Largilieres,  and  laTours^ 
overdo  nothing  ;  and  either  defcribe  nature  as 
fhe  is,  or  find  means  to  give  her  grace,  as 
much  as  others  disfigure  her. 

As  to  the  reft,  of  all  the  buffoons  that  are 
here,  I  know  none  comparable  to  thofe  of  a 
new  company  of  comedians,  who  began  to 
ad  laft  week  in  the  Hay-market,  in  the  fame 
place  where  there  was  formerly  a  French  co¬ 
medy.  They  make  you  laugh  even  at  their 
bills.  You  could  not  guefs  by  whofe  order 
they  are  eftabliffi’d  here  ;  ’tis  by  order  of  king 
Theodore,  whofe  fervants  they  at  firft  faiil 
they  were  :  but  the  next  day  they  changed 
matters  ;  and  in  their  bills,  put  themfelves 

under 
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under  the  proteftion  of  Thamas  Koulj- 
Can.  And  to  morrow,  perhaps  they'll  fay, 
they  are  the  comedians  of  the  king  of  Congo. 
They  rim  fo  much  here,  after  any  thing  that 
is  odd  ;  that  without  changing  the  play,  they 
need  only  alter  their  bills,  to  draw  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  London  to  their  houfe. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  trifles  that  fliews  the 
character  of  Angularity,  which  the  Bnglifli 
fooafl  of,  and  which  they  always  fucceed  by. 
One  of  them,  with  regard  to  the  whimfical 
bills  of  thefe  new  comedians,  faid  to  me  with 
an  air  of  vanity  and  inward  fatisfaélion  ;  is  it 
not.  true,  hr,  that  comedians  in  France, 
would  not  dare  to  take  the  fame  titles  ? 
You  are  {laves  in  every  thing  ;  acknowledge 
there  is  no  country  but  England,  where  people 
are  free., 

I  have  the  honour'  to  be* 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


L  E  T 
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LETTER  LVI, 

4 

To  Abbé  GedoviNj 

Member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Infcriptlom 

and  Belles-Lettres. 

Remarks  on  the  tragedy  of  Oroonoko. 


London,  &c. 

S  1  R, 

A  Man  can't  be  more  flattered  than  I  am, 
with  the  friendfhip  you  are  pleas’d  to 
exprefs  to  me  ;  but  ’tis  eafier  to  be  fen  Able 
of  the  value  of  the  confidence  you  repofe  in 
me,  than  to  deferve  it.  TL  he  diilertation  you 
fent  me,  is  full  of  an  uncommon  learning, 
and  you  have  found  a  way  to  make  it  as  a- 
mufingin  the  particulars,  aç  ’tis  inflruflifig  in 
the  main.  . 

Your  love  to  the  mules,  is  only  gratitude  ; 
you  have  taken,  by  converting  with  the  Greek 
ones,  that  polite  taffe  which  is  conipicuous  in 
all  you  write.  This  is  a  gift  they  beftow  on 
none  but  their  favourites  ^  •  they  fuffer  but  few 
of  the  learned  to  approach  the  fanfluary  of 
the  gi  aces  ;  the  door  of  it  has  been  always 
ihut,  again#  thofe  of  this  country.  The  Eng- 
lifli  authors  of  all  forts,  are  always  void  of 

taftei 
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lafte  ;  and  tragedy*  which  is  a  fpecies  of  wri¬ 
ting  that  requires  the  greateft  dignity*  often 
falls  into  fuch  a  lownefs  and  meanefs  here,  as 
is  a  fcandal  to  the  ftage.  With  this  defeat  in¬ 
deed,  you  find  in  the  plays  of  good  authors,  a 
ftrong  concern,  that  reiiilts  from  the  truth  with 
which  nature  is  painted  in  them»  ’Tis  what 
fhe  Englifh  tragick  writers  excel!  in  ;  and  if 
there  was  as  much  choice  as  truth  in  their 
paintings,  ’twould  be  difficult  to  difpute  pre¬ 
cedency  with  them.  Oroonoko  is  one  of  thofe 
remarkable  plays  for  true  and  pathetic  pidturesy 
which  produce  fo  great  an  efFedt  :  yet  this 
tragedy  would  not  be  indur’d  on  our  theatre, 
becaufe  of  the  low  comedy  that  is  intermix’d 
with  it.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  truth  and 
concern  in  it,  i’ll  fend  you  two  fcenes,  which 
I  believe,  will  pleafe  you. 

Scene  at  Surinam^  a  colony  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which  formerly  belong’d  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh» 


PERSON  S. 

^The  governors  lieutenant . 

A  Spanijh  captain . 

Blandford ,  UJhmefi  of  the  colony* 

Stan-more  •  \  J 

Lucy ,  7  Twofijlers'y  who  came  to  Surinam  td 

Welldon ,  3  get  hujhands » 

Oroonoko . 

Aboan ,  &ca  '  .  '4. 
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ACT  I. 

S  --  .  -  —  .  •  -  -  il  '■  •  •'  t.  \  K 

-  '■  ■■  '  •  fi  .  ^ 

Scene  I.  Black  Jlaves ,  men^  women , 
children ,  pafs  acrofs  the  ft  age  by  two  and  two  •. 
Aboan  æW  others  of  Oroonoko*  s  attendante 
by  two  and  two  ;  Oroonoko  laji  of  all  m 
chains 

Lucy. 

Are  all  thefe  wretches  flaves  ? 

Stanmore. 

All  fold,  they  and  their  pofterity,,  all  flaves* 

Lucy, 

O  miferable  fortune  ! 

Blandford.- 

Moil  of  them  know  no  better  !  they  were 
born  fc,  and  only  change  their  mailers.  But’ 
a  prince  born  only  to  command,  betray'd  and 
fold  !  My  heart  drops  blood  for  him. 

Captain. 

Now,  governour,  here  he  comes,  pray  ob~ 
ferve  him, 

Oroonoko. 

So,  fir,  you  have  kept  your  word  with 
me. 

Captain. 

I  am  a  better  chriftian,  I  thank  you,  than 
to  keep  it  with  a  heathen. 

Oroonoko. 

You  are  a  chriftian,  be  a  chriftian  ftill  : 

If  you  have  any  god  that  teaches  you,. 


To- 
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To  break  your  word,  I  need  not  curfe 
more  :  _ 

Let  him  cheat  you,  as  you  are  falfe  to  me. 

You  faithful  followers  of  my  better  fortune* 
We  have  been  fellow-foldiers  in  the  field  $ 

[ embracing  his  friends* 
Now  We  are  fellow-flaves.  This  laft  fareweh 
Be  fure  of  one  thing  that  will  comfort  us* 
Whatever  world  we  next  are  thrown  upon 

Cannot  be  worfe  than  this. 

{All  Jlaves  go  off  but  Oroonoko. 

Captain. 

You  fee  what  a  bloody  pagan  he  is,  gover- 
aour  ;  but  I  took  care  that  none  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  fhould  be  in  the  fame  lot  with  him,  for 
fear  they  fhould  undertake  fome  defperate  a- 
ction,  to  the  danger  of  the  colony, 

Oroonoko. 

Live  ftill  in  fear  ;  it  is  the  villain's  curfe* 

And  will  revenge  my  chains  :  fear  even  me. 
Who  have  no  power  to  hurt  thee.  Nature 
abhors. 

And  drives  the  out  from  the  fociety 
And  commerce  of  mankind,  for  breach  of 
faith. 

Men  live  and  profper  but  in  mutual  truie  ^ 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth  : 

That  thou  haft  violated.  I  have  done, 

I  know  my  fortune,  and  fubmit  to  it, 

Governour. 

Sir,  I  am  forry  for  your  fortune,  and  would 
help  it,  if  I  could. 

Bland- 
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Bland  ford. 

_  _  Take  off  his  chains.  You  know  your  con- 

tiition  ;  you  are  fallen  into  honourable  hands  : 

you  are  the  lord  governor’s  ilave,  who  will  ufe 

you  nobly  :  in  his  abfence,  it  fhall  be  my  care 
to  ierve  you* 

[Blandford  applying  to  him* 
Oroonoko. 

I  hear  yoù,  but  I  can  believe  no  more,* 

Governour. 

Captain,  I  m  afraid  the  world  won’t  fpeak 
fo  honourably  of  this  action  of  your’s,  as  you 
would  have  ’em*  J 

Captain* 

I  have  the  money.  Let  the  world  fpeak 
and  be  damn’d,  I  care  not. 

Oroonoko; 

t  i ,  r  ...  [To  Blandford* 

I  would  forget  myfelf.  Be  fatisfy’d, 

I  am  above  the  rank  of  common  Haves, 

Let  that  content  you.  The  chriftian  there, 
that  knows  me, 

For  his  own  fake  will  not  difcover  more. 

Captain. 

I  have  other  matters  to  mind.  You  have 

him,  and  much  good  may  do  you  with  your 
prince.  r  px-f 

rokT  phlnterS  pulUn£  and  fiaring  at  Oroo- 

Blandford. 

What  would  you  have  there  ?  You  flare  as 
it  you  never  faw  a  man  before.  Stand  farther  off 

y0|  jj  ,  y  [Turns  em  away. 

*  ^  Groono* 
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Oroonoko. 

Let  ’em  flare  on,  • 

I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  alham  d, 

Of  being  fo.  No,  let  the  guilty  blufh. 

The  white  man  that  betray’d  me  :  honeit 
black 

Bifdains  to  change  its  colour.  I  am  ready  : 
Where  muft  I  go  ?  Difpofe  as  you  pleafe, 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  my  fortune, 

But  muft  learn  to  know  it  better  :  fo  I  know, 
you  fay, 

Degrees  make  all  things  eafy. 

Blandford. 

All  things  fhallbe  eafy. 

Oroonoko^ 

Tear  off  this  pomp,  and  let  me  knowmyfelfs 
The  flavilh  habit  beft  becomes  me  now. 

Hard  fare,  and  whips,  and  chains  may  over^ 

pow’r 

The  frailer  fiefh,  and  bow  my  body  down  : 
But  there's  another,  nobler  part  of  me, 

Out  of  your  reach,  which  you  can  never  tamea 

Blandford. 

You  fhall  find  nothing  of  this  wretchednefs 
You  apprehend.  We  are  not  monfters  all. 
You  feern  unwilling  to  difclofe  yourfelf; 
Therefore  for  fear  the  mentioning  your  name, 
Shou’d  give  you  new  difquiets,  I  prefume 

To  call  you  Cæfar. 

Oroonoko. 

Î  am  myfelf;  but  call  me  what  you  pleafe. 

Stanmore. 

A  very  good  name^  Caffar* 


Governor,, 
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Governor. 

And  very  fit  for  his  character  a 

Oroonoko* 

W  as  Cæfar  then  a  flave  ? 

Governor. 

1  think  he  was  ;  to  pirates  too  :  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  but  unfortunate  In  his 
friends. — « — 

Oroonoko. 

His  friends  were  chriftians  ? 

Blandford. 

No. 


Oroonoko. 

No  !  that’s  ftrange. 

Governor, 

And  murder’d  by  them. 

Oroonoko. 

I  would  be  Cæfar  then.  Yet  1  will  live. 

Blandford. 

Live  to  be  happier. 

Oroonoko. 

Do  what  you  will  with  me. 

Blandford. 

Î  11  wait  upon  you,  attend,  and  ferve  you. 

[Exit  with  Oroonoko. 

Lucy. 

Well,  if  the  captain  had  brought  this  prince’s 
country  along  with  him,  and  would  make  me 

queen  of  it,  I  would  not  have  him,  after  doin^ 
fo  bafe  a  thing.  ° 

Welldon. 

^  pc  s  a  man  thrive  in  the  world,  filler  * 
he  11  make  you  the  better  jointure. 

L  z  Lucy. 
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Lucy. 

Hang  him,  nothing  can  profper  with  him. 

Stanmore. 

Enquire  into  the  great  eftates,  and  you  will 
find  moft  of  ’em  depend  upon  the  fame  title 
of  honefly  :  the  men  who  raife  ’em  are 
much  of  the  captain’s  principles, 

Welldon. 

Av  ay,  as  you  fay,  let  him  be  damn  d  for 
the  good  of  his  family.  Come,  filler,  we  are 
invited  to  dinner. 

Governor. 

Stanmore,  you  dine  with  me. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  II.  Enter  Oroonoko  and  Bland- 

ford. 

Oroonoko. 

You  grant  1  have  good  reafon  to  fufpeft 
All  the  profeffions  you  can  make  to  me. 

Blandford. 

Indeed  you  have. 

Oroonoko. 

The  dog  that  fold  me  did  profefs  as  much 
As  you  can  do— but  yet,  I  know  not  why- 
Whether  it  is  becaufe  I’m  fallen  fo  low,  _ 

And  have  no  more  to  fear - that  is  not  it  ; 

I  am  a  have  no  longer  than  I  pleafe. 

’Tis  fomething  nobler— being  juft  mylelr, 
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Ï  am  inclining  to  think  others  fo  : 

5Tis  that  prevails  upon  me  to  believe  you» 
f  Blandford, 

You  may  believe  me. 

Groonoko. 

I  do  believe  you. 

From  what  I  know  of  you,  you  are  no  fool  ; 
Fools  only  are  the  knaves,  and  live  by  tricks  : 
Wife  men  may  thrive  without  ’em,  and  be 
honeft. 

Blandford. 

They  won’t  all  take  your  counfel— ■  \afide. 

Oroonoko,. 

You  know  my  ftory,  and  you  fay  you  are 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes  ;  that’s  a  name 
Will  teach  you  what  you  owe  yourfelf  and 
me. 

Blandford. 

I’ll  ftudy  to  deferve  to  be  you  friend. 

When  once  our  noble  governor  arrives, 

With  him  you  will  not  need  my  inter  eft  : 

He  is  too  generous  not  to  feei  your  wrpngs. 

But  be  affur’d  1  will  employ  my  pow’r. 

And  find  the  means  to  fend  you  home  again. 

Oroonoko. 

J  thank  you,  fir, — .--.-my  honeft,  wretched 
friends, 

Their  chains  are  heavy:  they  have  hardly 
found 

So  kind  a  matter.  May  I  afk  you,  fir, 

What  is  become  of  them  ?  Perhaps  I  ftiould 
not. 

Y  u  will  forgive  a  ftranger, 

E  3 


Bland- 
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Blandford. 

I'll  enquire. 

And  ufe  my  beffc  endeavours^  where  they  are* 
To  have  ’em  gently  us’d, 

Oroonoko. 

You  offer  every  cordial  that  can  keep 
My  hopes  alive2  to  wait  a  better  day. 

What  friendly  care  can  do,  you  have  apply’d  ^ 
But  oh  !  I  have  a  grief  admits  no  cure. 

Blandford. 

You  do  not  know,  fir - - 

Oroonoko. 

Can  you  raife  the  dead  ? 

Purfixe  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 

And  bring  about  again  the  hours,  the  days3 
The  years  that  made  me  happy  ? 

Blandford. 

That  is  not  to  be  done. 

Qroonoko. 

No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  me. 

[ Kneeling  and  kijjing  the  earth a 
Thou  god  ador’d  !  Thou  ever-glorious  fun  ! 
If  fhe  be  yet  on  earth,  fend  me  a  beam 
Of  thy  all-feeing  power  to  light  me  to  her. 

Or  if  thy  fifter  goddefs  has  preferr d 
Her  beauty  to  the  ikies  to  be  a  ftar  ; 
p  tell  me  where  fhe  fhines,  that  I  may  ftand 
Whole  nights,  and  gaze  upon  her  ! 

Blandford. 

I  am  rude,  and  interrupt  you, 

Oroonojvo, 

I  am  troublefome  : 


But 
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But  pray  give  me  your  pardon.  My  fwoiPn 
heart 

Burfts  out  its  paflage,  and  I  mu  ft  complain. 

O  !  Can  you  think  of  nothing  dearer  to  me  ? 
Dearer  than  liberty,  my  country,  friends. 
Much  dearer  than  my  life  ?  that  I  have  loft 
The  tend 'reft,  beftbelov’d,  and  loving  wife. 

Blandford. 

Alafs  !  I  pity  you. 

Groonoko. 

Do  pity  me  : 

Pity's  a-kin  to  love  5  and  every  thought 
Of  that  foft  kind,  is  welcome  to  my  foul. 

I  would  be  pityed  here. 

Blandford. 

I  dare  not  alk 

More  than  you  pleafe  to  tell  me  :  but  if  you 
Think  it  convenient  to  let  me  know 
Your  ftory,  I  dare  promife  you  to  bear 
A  partin  your  diftrefs,  if  not  affift  you. 

Groonoko, 

The  honeft-hearted  man  !  I  wanted  fuch, 

Juft  fuch  a  friend  as  thou  art,  that  would  fit 
Still  as  the  night,  and  let  me  talk  whole  days 
Of  my  Imoinda.  O  !  Ill  tell  thee  all 
From  firft  to  laft,  and  pray  obferve  me  well. 

Blandford. 

I  will  moft  heedfully. 

Groonoko. 

There  was  a  ftranger  in  my  father's  court, 
Valu’d  and  honour’d  much  :  he  was  a  white, 
The  firft  I  ever  faw  of  your  complexion  : 

É  4  He 
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He  chang'd  his  gods  for  ours,  and  fo  grew 
great  ; 

Of  many  virtues,  and  fo  fam'd  in  arms, 

He  ftill  commanded  all  my  father's  wars, 

I  was  bred  under  him.  One  fatal  day. 

The  armies  joining,  he  before  me  ftept. 
Receiving  in  his  bread:  a  poifon’d  dart 
Leveird  at  me  ;  he  dy’d  within  my  arms, 

I’ve  tir’d  you  already. 

Bland  ford. 


Pray  go  on, 

Oroonoko. 

He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  brought 
An  infant  to  Angola.  When  I  came 
Back  to  the  court,  a  happy  conqueror  ; 
Humanity  oblig’d  me  to  condole 
With  this  fad  virgin  for  a  father’s  lofs, 

Loft  for  my  fafety.  I  prefented  her 
With  all  the  Haves  of  battle  to  attone 
Her  father’s  ghoft.  But  when  I  faw  her  face. 
And  heard  her  fpeak,  I  offer’d  up  myfelf 
To  be  the  facrifice.  She  bow’d  and  blufh’d  ; 
I  wonder’d  and  ador’d.  The  facred  pow’r 
That  had  fubdu’d  me,  then  infpir’d  my 
tongue, 

Inclin’d  her  heart  ^  and  all  our  talk  was  love. 

Blandford. 

Then  you  were  happy. 

Oroonoko. 

O  !  I  was  too  happy, 

I  marry’d  her  ;  and  though  my  countries  cu~ 
ftom 

Indulg’d  the  privilege  of  many  wives* 


I 
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I  fwore  myfelf  never  to  know  but  her. 

She  grew  with  child,  and  I  grew  happier  ft  ill. 
O  my  Imoinda  !  But  it  could  not  laft.  *  * 

Her  fatal  beauty  reach'd  my  father's  ears  ; 

He  fent  for  her  to  court,  where,  curfed  court  ! 
No  woman  comes,  but  for  his  amorous  ufe* 
He  raging  to  poflefs  her,  fhe  was  forc'd 
To  own  herfelf  my  wife.  The  furious  king 
Started  at  inceft  ;  but  grown  defperate. 

Not  daring  to  enjoy,  what  he  defir’d. 

In  mad  revenge,  which  I  coulc}  never  learn. 
He  poifon'd  her,  or  fent  her  far,  far  off. 

Far  from  my  hopes  ever  to  fee  her  more. 

Blandford. 

Moft  barbarous  of  fathers  !  the  fad  tale 
Has  ftruck  me  dumb  with  wonder. 

Oroonoko. 

I  have  done. 

I’ll  trouble  you  no  farther  •  now  and  then, 

A  figh  will  have  its  way  ;  that  fhall  be  all* 


Enter  Stanmore. 


Stanmore. 

Blandford,  the  lieutenant  governor  is  gone 
to  your  plantation.  He  defires  you  would  bring 
the  royal  flave  with  you.  The  fight  of  his 
fair  miftrefs,  he  fays,  is  an  entertainment  for  a 
prince  *  he  would  have  his  opinion  of  her. 

Oroonoko* 

Is  he  a  lover  ? 

Blandford. 

So  he  fays  himfelf  ;  he  flatters  a  beautiful 
fîavç  that  I  have,  and  calls  her  miftrefs.  O  « 
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Oroonoko. 

Muft  he  then  flatter  her  to  call  her  miftrefs  ? 

I  pity  the  proud  man,  who  thinks  himfelf 
Above  being  in  love  ;  what,  though  fhe  be  i, 
flave. 

She  may  deferve  him. 

Blandford. 

You  {hall  judge  of  that,  when  you  fee  her,  fir. 

Oroonoko. 

I  go  with  you.  [Exeunt, 

I  am  not  lefs  folicitous  to  hear  what  eflfeâs 
thefe  two  fcenes  will  have  upon  you,  than  the 
lieutenant  governor  is  to  know  what  Oroono- 
ko’s  opinion  will  be  of  the  beautiful  flave,  who 
you  very  much  fufpedt  is  Imoinda  herfelf. 

The  noble  part,  that  Blandford  a<fts  here, 
of  friend  and  protestor  of  the  diftrefled,  is  e- 
qually  kept  up  and  adtive  throughout  the 
whole  play.  The  author  has  painted  the  firft: 
of  all  virtues,  in  it,  with  the  ftrongeft  and  moil 
moving  ftrokes  ;  and  let  us  fay  it  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Englifti,  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
charadteriftic  of  their  nation,  humanity.  What 
pity  it  is,  fuch  fine  patterns  of  virtue,  fhould 
often  have  the  moil  fcandalous  portraits  of  vice 
oppos’d  to  ’em,  on  their  theatre  ;  and  that 
plays,  in  which  you  find  the  wifeft  maxims, 
and  mo  ft  inftrudting  examples,  fhould  not- 
withftanding  be  dangerous  to  morality,  by  the. 
lewd  fcenes  which  are  intermix’d  with  them, 

Î  have  the  honour  to  be, 

‘  Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &c. 

*  L  E  T- 


LETTER  LYÏL 

To  Monfieur  De  Büffons; 

Of  agriculture  and  plantations  ;  the  nurfery  at 
Mont  bard  ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Gue - 
bres , 


London,  &c. 

Sir, 

AGriculture  is  a  flow,  but  lure  way  of 
inriching  ones  felf;  the  earth  rewards 
thofe  who  cultivate  her,  with  her  produce. 
The  Ehglifh,  in  this  refpedt,  more  feniible 
than  we  are,  look  upon  this  as  the  principal 
means  of  augmenting  their  eftates  :  and  many- 
rich  people  among  them  apply  themfelves  to 
country  bufinefs,  and  acquire  great  wealth  by 
it.  They  follow  the  example  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  and  like  them  increafe  the  inheri¬ 
tance  they  leave  their  children.  I  know  a 
gentleman  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who  has 
acquir’d  a  large  eftate  by  this  laudable  occu¬ 
pation.  He  was  not  contented  to  have  his 
lands  only  better  cultivated  than  his  neighbours, 
but  fearch’d  into  the  bowels  of  them,  and 
found  a  great  treafure  there  ;  he  found  a  coal¬ 
pit,  which  brings  him  a  greater  annual  in¬ 
come. 
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rome  than  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds* 
and  plentiful  crops  of  grain.  We  buy  of  the 
Enplifh  the  coal  we  ufe  in  our  forges,  but 
might  find  feme  in  our  own  provinces,  if  we 
would  take  the  trouble  to,  look  for  it.  How 
many  men  would  enlarge  their  fortunes,  1 
they  follow'd  the  wife  example  the  Englifh 

fet  us  ?  ,  . 

You,  fir,  out  of  a  tafte  for  whatever  can  be 

iifeful  to  mankind,  do  what  others  do  only 
out  of  private  intereft  \  thus  at  Montbard, 
where  the  architects  of  that  tower,  which  has 
defy’d  the  injury  of  time  for  fo  many  ages, 

,  few  nothing  but  ftones,  you  have  found  a 
uuarry  of  marble  5  which  will  inrich  the  .in¬ 
habitants  of  that  town,  and  lave  thofe  of  Dijon 
a  great  deal  of  money,  who  were  oblig  d  to 

purchafe  it  at  a  great  diftance. 

I  am  pleas’d  to  hear  your  nuifeiy  of  ivlont- 
bard,  is  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  people, 
who  look’d  on  it  only  as  an  objeCt  of  cunonty. 
The  ftates  of  Burgundy  when  they  bought 
did  very  wifely,  to  leave  you  the  direction  ot 
it.  Thus  without  any  other  intereft,  than  the 
pleafure  you  take  in  this  part  of  agriculture, 
you  will  continue  to  gratify  your  paffion  for 
plantations  ;  and  the  labourer  who  has  not 
time,  or  does  not  underftand  the  art  of  culti¬ 
vating  young  plants,  will  receive  them,  by 
order  of  thofe  who  are  elected,  from  the  gar¬ 
deners,  ready  to  produce  fruit.  This  efta- 
bliftunent  was  dictated  by  a  policy  equally  wile 

and  beneficial.  The  allurements  it  offers  to 

par- 
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particular  perfons,  who  have  only  their  private 
intereft  in  view,  conduce  to  that  of  the  whole 
fociety,  which  they  have  no  regard  to.  What 
a  fecret  fatisfaétion  will  you  one  day  have,  to 
fee  the  whole  province  planted  with  trees  of 
your  own  fowing  !  In  this  you  imitate  the 
great  Cyrus,  who  planted  all  AJia-minor  with 
fruit-trees. 

Your  tafte  and  that  of  the  Englifh  for  plan¬ 
tations,  recalls  to  my  mind  the  manners  of  that 
people,  who  formerly  made  it  the  principal 
part  of  their  religious  difcipline.  I  mean  the 
Guebres  or  Peris,  becaufe  they  are  the  fame 
nation  under  different  names,  fome  of  which 
are  frill  remaining  in  the  mountains  of  Perfia. 
Of  all  the  religions,  invented  by  thofe  who 
have  miftaken  error  for  truth,  perhaps  there 
was  none  more  rational  than  theirs  ;  they  a- 
dored  the  fun,  and  thofe  who  were  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  not  to  know  the  true  God,  feem 
more  excufable,  in  taking  that  for  the  fupreme 
being,  which  giving  light,  feem’d  to  give  life 
to  every  thing,  and  confequently  to  be  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  benefactor  of  all  nature.  As  to  their 
morals,  if  they  were  not  conformable  in  every 
thing  to  the  rigid  precepts  of  philofophy  ; 
they  were  at  leaft  conformable  to  the  foundeft 
policy.  According  to  their  principles,  giving 
life  to  new  beings,  whether  by  augmenting 
the  number  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  plant¬ 
ing  trees  ;  were  the  moft  acceptable  actions  to 
that  exiftence,  which  was  the  foul  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Thofe  who  profdVd  to  lead  the  moft 
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religious  lives,  fpent  their  time  in  clearing  the 
ground,  and  repairing  the  highways.  Judge,* 
hr,  how  ufeful  fùch  religious  inftitutions  mull 
be  to  a  Hate.  Sometimes,  a  fociety  of  devout 
men  undertook  to  change  a  piece  of  barren 
ground  into  a  fruitful  garden;  at  others,  whole 
towns  fhew’d  their  piety,  by  planting  new 
forefts.  By  the  effects  of  this  religious  zeal; 
I  fee  the  hills  cover’d  with  vines,  the  fields 
yielding  plentiful  harvefls,  thè  highways  bor¬ 
dered  with  fruit-trees,  and  milk  and  honey 
flowing,  as  one  may  fay,  in  the  meadows. 
The  ftate  grew  rich  in  proportion  as  the  coun¬ 
try  was  beautify’d,  the  farmer  liv’d  in  plenty, 
commerce  flourifh’d,  and  the  natidn  grew  e- 
very  day  more  powerful  ;  fee  what  advantages, 
entirely  hitman  indeed,  were  the  confequence 
of  thefe  religious  principles  !  Perfia  wras  then 
the  garden  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  if  the  fruits  of  that 
vaft  country  are  fo  famous,  if  it  has  the  glory 
of  being  the  original  nurfery  of  all  thofe  which 
are  molt  efleem’d  in  Europe  ;  *  perhaps,  ’tis 
as  much  owing  to  the  culture  of  thofe  wife 
idolaters,  as  to  the  favourable  quality  of  its 
climate.  Mahometanilm,  which  has  extermi¬ 
nated  this  humane  and  beneficent  nation  with 
the  fword  ;  is  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  moll 
definitive  religions  to  fociety.  The  Turks 
have  laid  wafte  the  provinces  they  have  con¬ 
quered  ;  the  Seraglios  of  thole  infidels,  the 

pala- 

*  Malum  per Ji cum,  a  peach.  Malum  armeniaçufn ,  an  apri- 
cock,  &c„ 
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palaces  of  their  pleafures  j  are  the  tombs  of 
mankind.  Belides,  I  alt  you  if  fertilizing 
lands  and  inriching  a  country,  are  not  better 
things  in  themfelves,  than  all  the  ablutions  of 
the  Muflulmen. 

Doubt  not,  fir,  but  that  labouring  for  the 
advantage  of  his  creatures,  by  multiplying  the 
riches,  the  earth  only  adorns  itfelf  with,  to 
prefent  to  us  ;  is  an  agreeable  work  to  the 
creator.  God  did  not  build  palaces  for  our 
firft  parents  ;  he  plac’d  them  in  a  delightful 
garden  ;  and  though,  as  a  punilhment  for 
their  difobedience,  he  condemned  their  de¬ 
pendents  to  eat  their  bread,  by  the  fweat  of 
their  brow  ;  he  mitigated  as  a  father,  the  fen- 
tence  he  pronounc’d  as  a  judge.  Man  plants, 
but  God  waters.  He  that  has  fow’d  with 
pain,  often  reaps  with  joy.  The  earth  pays 
man  the  wages'  of  his  labour,  and  the  price  of 
his  indullry. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  LVm. 

To  the  Prdident  Bouhierj 

On  the  reformation  in  'England  ;  its  influence 
on  morality ,  and  the  dangerous  abufe  of  the 
liberty  of  the  frefs ; 


London,  ècd. 

S  i  r, 

WHatever  encomiums  the  Englifh  make 
on  Cranmer,  and  the  other  dodtors 
who  introduc'd  the  reformation  into  England» 
they  were  in  the  opinions  of  reafonable  men, 
nothing  but  downright  enthufiafts  :  and  if 
they  had  not  been  feconded  by  thofe,  who 
were  animated  by  a  greedy  defire  of  feizing  on 
the  pofieffions  of  the  Monks,  or  by  a  fpint  of 
irréligion  5  they  would  never  have  compafs’d 
their  defigns.  ’Twas  not  the  defire  of  a  re*» 
formation,  that  produc’d  this  great  change  in 
the  nation  ;  but  it  was  the  defire  of  a  change* 
that  eftablifh’d  the  reformation  in  it. 

Thefe  new  dodtors  had  not  entirely  feduc'd 
the  people,  before  the  nobility  gave  the  fan- 
dtion  of  the  laws  to  a  dodtrine  that  enrich’d 
them  with  the  fpoils  of  the  church.  Tempo¬ 
ral 
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ral  intereft  bewitches  the  eyes  of  moft  people^ 
and  does  not  permit  them  to  diftinguifh  their 
true  fpiritual  one.  This  is  what  made  the 
Englifli  peers  joyfully  embrace  the  religion  of 
their  fovereign.  However^  the  pretended  refor¬ 
mation,  in  the  laft  age,  had  like  to  have  been 
totally  extirpated.  If  James  II.  had  been 
better  advis’d,  if  he  had  try’d  mild  ways,  in- 
Head  of  hazarding  violent  ones  :  in  fhort,  if 
he  had  had  as  much  prudence  as  zeal,  perhaps 
England  would  at  this  time  have  been  catholic, 

I  fhall  not  here  examine  the  reafons  that  in¬ 
duc’d  the  Englifh  to  embrace  the  reformation; 

'  I  am  too  well  convinc’d  they  miftook  darkneis 
for  light,  and  quitted  the  road  of  truth,  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  error.  I  don’t  pretend 
profanely  to  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  leave  our  divines  to  difpute  that 
with  them  ;  but  morality  falls  under  the  co¬ 
gnizance  of  every  reafonable  being  :  let  us  then 
examine  what  change  this  fo  much  boafted 
reformation  has  produc’d  in  that  refpeét.  Are 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  people  truly 
more  pure  in  England,  than  they  were  in  for¬ 
mer  times  ;  or  than  they  are  now  in  France  ? 

Whoever  thinks  the  Englifh  clergy  more 
reform’d  than  ours,  is  deceived.  The  eccle- 
fiaftics  here  pretend,  that  the  continual  re¬ 
proaches  made  them,  proceed  only  from  their 
being  hated  ;  and  that  they  are  hated,  only 
becaufe  they  do  their  duty.  But  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  afk  their  bifrhops,  whether  it  is  their 
duty  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition  ; 
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and  the  clergy  of  the  fécond  rank,  whether 
the  drun'kennefs  in  which  many  of  them  live, 
has  nothing  in  itfelf  blameable,  and  disho¬ 
nourable  to  ecclefiaftics?  ?Tis  indifcreet  to 
complain  of  the  contempt  we  draw  on  our- 
felves  ;  and  can  we  think  it  ftrange,  the  peo¬ 
ple  Should  not  have  a  due  refpedt  for  an  office  ; 
which  its  profeffors  themfelves,  have  no  refpedt 
for  ? 

The  Englith  are  Scandaliz'd  to  fee  cardi¬ 
nals  at  an  opera  in  Italy  ;  or  to  find  feme  Ab~ 
bées  at  the  representation  of  Polyeuctes,  or 
Athaiia,  the  Mifanthrope ,  or  the  learned 
w&men,  at  Paris;  I  cannot  deny  but  that  thofe  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  prefent  at  thefe  worldly 
diversions,  deviate  in  this  from  the  difcipline 
of  the  church.  But  what  can  one  think  of 
the  EngliSh  clergy,  when  one  fees  the  coffee- 
houfes  at  London,  and  all  forts  of  publick- 
houfes,  full  of  ecclefiaftics!  fuch  is  the  effedt 
of  prejudice,  a  clergyman  who  would  not  go 
to  an  Italian  opera,  which  at  the  bottom  is 
only  a  confort  of  mufick  ;  is  not  afraid  to  fpend 
the  whole  day  in  fmoaking  and  drinking,  in 
placed  where  they  talk  in  the  moft  diffolute 
manner:  and  where  the  vice  that  degrades 
him,  lets  a  bad  example  to  fober  people,  and 
makes  him  the  jeft  of  libertines. 

The  marriage  of  priefts,  is  the  only  re¬ 
markable  change  the  reformation  has  pro¬ 
duc'd  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  I  (hall  not 
take  the  decisions  of  the  catholick  church, 
which  the  Englifh  will  not  acknowledge,  for 
...  •  my 
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my  rule  ;  but  thofe  of  found  policy,  which 
they  ought  to  fubmit  to;  and  experience, 
which  rarely  deceives  us  in  the  things  of  this 
world:  the  marriage  of priefts  diminilhes  the 
refped:  we  fhould  have  for  them.  The  mif- 
condudofa  woman  in  this  country,  often 
makes  a  clergyman  fall  into  a  contempt  that 
reflects  on  his  character.  The  lewdnefs  of  a 
bifhop’s  daughter,  makes  him  the  objed  of 
the  moft  indecent  jefts. 

’Tis  remark’d  here,  that  part  of  the  young 
women,  which  misfortunes  plunge  into  an 
irregular  courfe  of  life,  are  clergymen’s  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  reafon  of  it  is  very  plain.  A  head 
of  a  college,  whofe  bifhoprick  brings  him  an 
annual  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  fpends  much  more  of  it  in  maintaining 
of  himfelf  and  children  in  pleafure  and  luxury, 
than  in  works  of  charity  5  and  as  he  liv’d  pro- 
fufely,  dies  poor.  How  can  young  girls, 
brought  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  get  out  of  the 
miferable  lituation  they  fall  into,  by  the  death 
of  their  father?  By  the  road  of  vice;  *tis  the 
moft  beaten  of  any,  becaufe  the  eafteft.  Very 
often  even  the  beft  education  is  not  proof  a- 
gainft  neceffity.  The  fex  is  frail,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  courage  to  he  virtuous  :  and  they  have 
need  of  a  great  deal  to  ftruggle  againft  want. 

They  have  done  all  they  can  here  to  reme¬ 
dy  this  fcandal.  In  1678,  Charles  II.  e- 
ftablifh’d  a  charitable  fociety  for  the  relief  of 
clergymen’s  widows  and  children,  who  are 
left  deftitute.  But  here  as  well  as  in  other 
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Countries,  the  greateft  part  of  charitable  foun¬ 
dations,  ferves  only  to  enrich  thofe  who  have 
the  management  of  them* 

Reafonable  men,  who  are  fatisfy’d  with  the 
follies  nature  has  implanted  in  every  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  lay  themfelves  as  little  as  poffible  under 
the  neceffity,  of  anfwering  for  thofe  of  others. 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  reafon  that  has  hinder'd 
philofophers  and  eminent  men  in  all  ages  from 
tnarrying.  A  great  man  in  the  eys  of  the 
world,  lofes  of  the  refpedt  which  is  due  to 
him,  in  proportion  as  he  has  any  thing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  I  really  think 
a  madam  Newton,  and  a  madam  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  would 
injure  the  illuftrious  men  whofe  name  they 
bore.' 

Marriage  often  fhackles  the  geniufes  of  great 
men  $  thofe  who  are  free  from  that  yoke,  in- 
deavour  more  earneftly  to  tranfmit  their  me¬ 
mories  to  pofterity.  There  is  no  reafon  to 
fear  this  remark  will  diminifh  the  number  of 
fubjedts  in  a  ftate  *  it  concerns  but  few  ;  nature 
does  not  produce  many  of  them  in  an  age. 

We  owe  whatever  has  been  done  moft  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety,  to  men  who  had  no  children. 
Thofe  who  by  their  difpofition  can't  fix  that 
fecret  inclination,  which  induces  us  to  love, 
on  one  perfon  $  are  commonly  more  humane 
and  charitable  than  others.  This  is  a  new 
reafon  that  decides  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of 
ecclefiaftics*  They  muft  be  the  more  ani¬ 
mated  with  that  charitable  fpirit  their  fun¬ 
ction 
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âion  requires,  as  they  have  no  worldly  affecti¬ 
ons  to  divert  it.  The  celebrated  Bacon  him- 
felf  thinks  it  the  only  ftate  of  life  proper  for 
them  ;  people  very  rarely ,  fays  he,  employ  them - 
fi elves  in  watering  plants ,  when  they  want  water 
t  be  mf elves. 

With  regard  to  the  people  in  England,  it 
can't  be  deny’d,  but  that  they  are  more  cor¬ 
rupt  in  their  morals  now,  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  reformation.  Liberty  has  introduc'd 
licentioufnefs  among  them  ;  and  licentioufnefs 
all  forts  of  vice.  And  how  fhould  the  people 
be  afhamed  of  what  the  clergy  don’t  blufh  at  ? 

We  may  fay  the  firft  reformers  folio v/'d  the 
letter  of  the  gofpel,  more  that  its  meaning. 
They  did  not  fufficiently  meditate  on  this  great 
maxim  ;  that  we  Jhould  worjhip  God  in  fpirit 
and  in  truth ,  They  have  preferr’d  the  fervile 
fpirit  of  Judaism,  to  that  charitable  fpirip, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Chriftianity.  They 
have  prefcrib’d  that  Sunday  fhould  be  kept  as 
ftriddy  as  the  Jews  did  their  fabbath;  and  have 
made  crimes  of  things  that  are  in  themfelves 
the  moft  innocent.  A  gentleman  can’t  fhoot 
a  partridge  in  his  park  on  a  Sunday,  without 
giving  offence  to  his  whole  parifh.  Thus 
while  they  would  oblige  mankind  to  fob- 
mit  to  too  fevere  rules,  they  reduce  them  to 
the  neceffity  of  violating  them  continually. 

The  wifer  and  more  enlightened  difcipline 
of  our  church,  is  more  indulgent  to  human 
infirmities.  After  having  fulfilled  the  duties 
it  impofes  on  us,  it  permits  us  amufoments 
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that  are  not  criminal.  It  teaches  us  to  know 
the  fpirit  that  enlivens,  inftead  of  enflaving  us 
to  the  letter  that  kills. 

What  effeft  then  has  the  reformation  truly 
produc'd  in  England  ?  A  lino  ft  the  total  de- 
ftruCtion  of  religion.  It  has  opened  a  door  to 
many  feds,  every  one  more  extravagant  than 
the  other.  Thofe  who  jfhake  off  the  yoke  of 
obedience,  can’t  exped  to  make  others  fub- 
mit  to  it.  Every  body  will  take  the  fame  li¬ 
berty  the  reformers  claim’d  ;  and  their  do¬ 
ctrine  has  been  reformed  in  its  turn.  The  au-* 
thority  of  the  fathers  and  councils  did  not  bind 
them,  and  their  own  has  been  flighted. 
They  have  fubmitted  the  fcriptures  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  every  private 
perfan  has  interpreted  them  in  his  own  way. 

5Tis  dangerous  to  give  ear  too  much  to  hu¬ 
man  reafon.  Its  confidence  makes  us  mifapply 
its  force  ;  ’tis  apter  to  deftroy  than  edify .  The 
Englifh  have  given  their  genius  its  full  fcope 
|n  point  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
things;  and  in  a  country  where  every  one  forms 
$  religion  according  to  his  own  fancy,  there  is 
foon  none  at  all.  Lipsius  remarks  there 
were  fix  hundred  different  religions  at  Rome; 
and  though  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time,  yet  the  eftablifhed  religion 

is  divided  into  many  feds.  . 

Toleration  which  produces  peace  and  uni¬ 
ty  anions  the  different  feds  in  Holland,  has 
a  quite  contrary  effed  here.  The  difpofition 

of  the  BnHiftr  which  is  more  turbulent,  may 
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have  fome  influence  in  that  refpeft  j  but  we 
muft  confider  the  nature  of  their  government 
to  find  the  true  caufe.  The  diffenters  have 
more  than  once  united  themfelves  againft  the 
eftablifh’d  church,  only  becaufe  they  fee  with 
regret,  the  biftiops  with  the  nobility  form  one 
part  of  the  legiflative  power,  and  ppffefs’d  of 
all  the  honours  and  riches  that  remain  to  the 
church.  All  we  can  fay  in  favour  of  the  fir  ft 
is  ;  that  they  whom  the  fimpiicity  of  the  go- 
fpel  does  not  permit  to  enjoy  them,  can’t  bear 
to  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Thefe  different  fedaries  feem  only  to  car¬ 
ry  it  fair  with  each  other,  in  order  to  unite 
their  efforts  againft  the  eftablifhed  church  ;  and 
indeavour  by  making  it  contemptible,  to  di- 
minifh  its  power.  Their  inflammatory  rather 
than  religious  zeal,  is  continually  blowing  the 
fire,  that  has  already  fet  the  whole  ftate  in  a 
flame. 

Though  it  were  true,  politically  fpeaking, 
that  toleration  is  not  dangerous  where  there 
are  many  parties  ;  yet  ’tis  at  leaft  fo  in  a  ftate* 
where  there  are  but  two.  Men  are  always 
men  $  and  thofe  who  have  power,  abufe  it. 
The  party  that  complains  ofperfecution,  would 
perfecute  itfelf,  if  it  were  the  ftrongeft. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  fo  advantageous 
for  the  fearch  of  truth  ;  becomes,  by  the  abufe 
they  make  of  it,  extremely  pernicious  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Printing,  that  contributed  fo  much  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation,  may  be¬ 
come  ftill  more  fatal  to  England,  They  pub- 
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lickly  print  here  the  mod  dangerous  books, 
2Tis  worthy  of  the  wifdom  of  the  parliament, 
to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  authors,  which 
equally  tend  to  the  depravation  of  morals,  and 
deftruffion  of  religion. 

A  thoufand  authors,  under  pretence  of 
teaching  people  to  think  freely ,  take  advantage 
of  the  liberty  they  have  of  examining  every 
thing,  to  attack  openly  whatever  is  mod  fa- 
cred  in  religion,  and  even  thofe  articles  that 
are  received  by  all  copimunions.  The  do¬ 
ctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  are 
daily  treated  here  as  fpeculative  matters,  or 
points  of  controverfy.  There  is  a  book  juft 
publiflh’d  that  denies  the  truth  of  all  révéla^ 
tion.  There  is  a  middle  way,  between  the 
rigour  of  the  inquifition,  and  this  exceffive  li¬ 
centioufnefs  $  which  religion  permits,  and  good 
order  requires,  to  flop  the  courfe  of  thefe  fcam- 
dalous  books.  The  Englifh,  in  this  refpedt, 
not  fo  wife  as  the  Pagans  3  fuffer  the  religion 
they  profefs,  and  even  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality  to  be  overturn’d,  on  which  virtue  and 
vice,  and  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of 
particulars  depend. 

This  extreme  licentioufnefs  is  the  reafon, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  religion  in  England, 
among  people  of  faftiion.  Thofe  who  feem 
to  have  any,  are  Deifts.  With  regard  to  the 
common  people,  perhaps  they  have  as  much 
ftill,  as  they  have  in  any  country;  but  will 
they  always  preferve  it  ;  and  may  not  the  poL 
..  .  fon 
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fon  infenfibly  affedt  them,  in  proportion  as 
the  corruption  becomes  more  general  ?  What 
is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  contagion 
of  example  ? 

The  parliament,  inftead  of  thinking  how 
to  remedy  this  evil,  endeavours  only  to  pal¬ 
liate  it.  To  blind  the  peoples  eyes,  and  not 
let  them  fee  the  change  that  is  made  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  proportion  as  religion  diminifhes  and 
is  annihilated  ;  they  build  new  churches  to  the 
God  of  the  chriftians:  *but  ’tis  profane  poli¬ 
cy,  and  not  holy  piety,  that  lays  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  them.  To  judge  of  religion,  by  the 
number  of  churches  you  fee  in  London,’  you 
would  think  it  the  moft  religious  city  in  the 
world  j  but  too  fee  how  little  they  are  fre¬ 
quented,  and  how  the  clergy  are  delpifed  ;  to 
fee  with  what  irreverence  this  fame  religion  is 
treated  in  the  pamphlets  which  are  daily  pub¬ 
lished  j  you  will  have  reafon  to  fear  it  will  not 
fubfift  much  longer  in  England  5  unlefs  they 
reftrain  this  dangerous  licentioufnefs. 

We  have  reafon  perhaps  to  complain,  in 
this  refpedt,  of  the  little  lincerity  of  the  divines 
and  preacheis  of  this  country.  We  cannot 
help  fufpefting  them  either  of  difhonefty, 
with  regard  to  what  concerns  their  own  nati¬ 
on  ;  or  ignorance,  with  regard  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  others. 

Among  the  many  unjuft  charges  which  they 
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incdfantly  load  us  with,  they  particularly  re¬ 
proach  us  with  atheifm  and  deifm,  as  the  con- 
fequences  of  our  adhelion  to  the  religion  of 
our  anceftors.  If  you’ll  give  credit  to  them, 
’tis  in  catholic  countries,  and  particularly  in 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  that  you  find  the 
moft  atheifts.  The  wife  dodtor  Tillotson 
himfelf,  has  alfo  inconfideratly  imputed  it  to 
us.  He  advances,  as  confidently  as  falfly,  in 
one  of  his  fermons,  that  the  catholic  religion 
leads  directly  to  atheifm  ;  and  perhaps  that  il- 
luftrious  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  this,  is 
rather  to  be  fufpedted  of  difhonefty  than  error. 
’Tis  at  leaft,  neither  the  language  of  a  judici¬ 
ous  writer,  nor  of  an  able  controverfift.  T  ma¬ 
ting  all  thofe  he  calls  Papifts,  as  Atheifts  5  is 
not  reafoning,  but  reviling.  If  he  were  an- 
fwer’d  ;  that  there  are  more  Atheifts  at  this 
time  in  England,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  that  ’tis  perhaps  a  confequence  of 
the  reformation  ;  it  would  be  a  paradox,  not 
very  difficult  to  prove.  If  it  has  not  led  di- 
redtly  to  it,  it  has  at  leaft  occafioned  that  li- 
centioufnefs  fo  frequent  here,  which  favours 
irréligion  ;  and  irréligion  is  the  fource  of  the 
depravation  of  morals.  We  may  at  all  events, 
oppofe  to  dodtor  Tillotson’s  arguments, 
thofe  of  another  Englifh  prelate  not  lefs  emi¬ 
nent  than  himfelf.  All  that  I  have  obferv’d, 
fays  bifhop Burnet,  during  my  life,  with  regard 
to  the  reformation,  makes  me  think,  it  has 
much  lefs  to  fear  from  external  dangers,  than 
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internal  divifons  ;  which  have  almojl  totally  ex~ 
tingiiijh'd  chrijlianity  among  us . 

Thus  the  Englifh  reformers  have  done  like 
ignorant  phyficians,  who  deftroy  the  good  hu¬ 
mours  with  the  bad,  and  kill  their  patients  in- 
ftead  of  curing  them.  Under  pretence  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  fuperftition,  they  have,  contrary  to 
their  intention,  extirpated  religion  itfel£ 
Human  rçafon  endeavouring  to  fhun  one  rock^ 
is  often  fiiip  wreck’d  on  another  more  dange¬ 
rous.  Men  are  nothing  but  darknefs  and  er« 
ror,  and  will  always  lofe  themfelves  without 
the  light  of  faith.  It  is  but  too  true,  fir,  for 
unhappy  England,  that  the  pretended  refor¬ 
mation  has  rather  reform’d  the  number  of 
chriftians  in  it,  than  the  morals  of  chriftia* 
nity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LIX. 

To  Mr.  Crebillon, 


Critical  examination  of  the  tragedy  of  Ham¬ 
let,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  author . 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

THE  poet  Shakespear,  fo  famous  a- 
among  the  Englifh,  follow’d  only  the 

bent 
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bent  of  his  genius  in  his  works  ;  and  properly 
fpeaking,  owes  nothing  to  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients:  however,  they  were  not  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  him,  as  is  commonly  faid.  We  fee 
by  his  tragedies  of  Julius  Cæsar  and  Co¬ 
il  iol  an  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  I  am  inclin’d  to  think  the  refemblance  we 
find  between  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and 
the  Greek  one  of  Eledlra,  is  not  the  meer  ef- 
fedt  of  chance  :  or  rather,  we  may  eaflly  dis¬ 
cover  the  perfbn  of  Orestes  in  Hamlet; 
which  Shakespear  has  accommodated  to 
his  own  manner  of  writing.  You  fhall  judge 
of  it  yourfelf,  by  the  extradt  I  am  going  to 
give  you  5  and  perhaps  you’ll  not  be  difpleas’d, 
to  fee  how  this  great  poet  has  handled  a  fub- 
jedt,  which  you  have  treated  fo  happily  on 
our  ftage. 

The  principal  adtors  in  this  play,  are  Clau¬ 
dius,  king  of  Denmark;  Hamlet,  nephew 
of  Gertrude,  and  ,fon  of  the  former  king; 
Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother 
of  Hamlet  ;  Folonius,  great  chamberlain  ;  Q- 
phelia,  daughter  of  Polonius  ;  Laertes,  fon  of 
Polonius  ;  Horatio,  Hamlet’s  friend  ;  the  ghoft 
of  Hamlet’s  father,  &c.  The  fcene  at  Elfinore. 
Mr,  Pope,  who  has  publifhed  a  fine  edition 
of  Shakespear’s  works  in  40,  fays;  the  hi- 
fi  °ry  (f  Hamlet  is  not  this  poet's  invention ,  but 
that  he  could  not  difcover  from  whence  hee  took 
it.  * 

In 

*  ’Tis  probable  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  it  from  fame  ancient 
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In  the  Englilh  tragedy,  as  well  as  your  E- 
ledxa^  the  bufinefs  is  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
king,  whole  brother,  equally  ambitious  and  a- 
morous,  murther’d  him  to  feize  on  his  crown 
and  enjoy  his  wife.  Hamlet,  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  was  poifon’d  by  his  brother  Claudius, 
who  married  his  widow  ;  which  princels,  as 
well  as  the  wicked  Clitemneftra,  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  her  new  hulband. 

Bernardo  and  Francifco,  two  foldiers  who 
mount  the  guard  in  the  fquare  before  the  pa¬ 
lace,  open  the  fcene  ;  they  come  to  relieve 
them.  After  they  have  afk’d  for  the  watch¬ 
word,  and  what  hour  it  is  ;  one  of  them  tells 
Horatio,  his  officer,  that  they  faw  a  fpirit 
lad:  night.  It  ftrikes  twelve,  and  the  ghoft 
immediately  appears  ;  it  perfectly  refèmbles 
the  deceafed  king,  Hamlet’s  father.  The  au¬ 
dience  have  great  difficulty  to  preferve  them- 
felves  from  the  terror,  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe  in 
bhakelpear  give  them.  He  gives  his  exprei- 
lions  a  force,  that  always  furprifes  you.  He 
animates  the  ghofts  he  makes  appear.  We 
owe  part  of  the  beauties  in  his  works,  to  the 
bad  euucation  he  receiv’d  in  the  country, 
where  _  he  was  born.  He  had  a  ftrong  and 
lively  imagination,  with  the  fined;  talent  for 
painting  ideas  3  and  by  that  means  communi¬ 
cates 

Lomoard  antlioi ,  not  only  becaufe  we  find  feveraï  Italian, 
names  m  it  ,  hut  becaufe  lie  has  really  borrow’d  feveral  other 
plays  from  the  Italians.  The  tragedy  of  Cimbelina,  is  taken 
m  part  from  Bocaee’s  Decameron  ;  the  plot  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 

1  °nl°!  Bandel]o’s  novels  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  Othello, 

or  the  Moor  of  Venice,  is  found  in  the  novels  of  Cynthio, 
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cates  to  the  audience,  all  the  impreffions 
frightful  ones  made  on  hint  in  his  youth. 
Three  witches  with  their  kettle,  aft  a  very 
great  part  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  This 
poet  was  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  forcery,  and  took  plea* 
fore  in  expofing  on  the  ftage,  all  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  myfteries  at  the  nofturnal  meetings  of 
witches. 

Without  blaming  the  tafte  of  fuch  as  a- 
mufe  themfelves  at  thefe  forts  of  reprefenta- 
lions,  I  can't  help  obferving,  that  the  repre- 
fenting  of  fpirits,  apparitions,  prodigies,  &c. 
which  are  fo  common  in  Shakefpear’s  plays, 
and  have  been  fo  often  repeated  by  fucceed- 
ing  poets  ;  muft  be  dangerous  :  becaufe  they 
ftrike  weak  imaginations,  and  accuftom  them 
to  believe  them.  And  if  they  make  deeper 
Impreffions  on  the  Englifh  than  other  people, 
*tis  perhaps  becaufe  they  are  more  difpofed  to 
believe  them.  People  of  fafhion  in  England, 
at  this  time  perhaps  don’t  believe  enough,  and 
the  common  people  fall  into  the  contrary  ex¬ 
treme.  In  this  refpeft  the  Englifh  are  like 
the  Chinefe  ;  half  of  them  foperftitious,  and 
the  others  incredulous. 

However  this  be,  Horatio  tells  young  Ham¬ 
let  of  the  appearing  of  his  father’s  ghoft  ;  and 
they  go  together  the  midnight  following,  into 
the  fquare  before  the  palace.  The  ghoft  ap¬ 
pears,  as  foon  as  they  come  there  ;  and  the 
prince  fpeaks  to  it  in  the  moft  pathetick  man¬ 
ner.  A  man  had  need  of  the  author’s  talent, 
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to  preferve  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  this 
ipeech  in  a  tranflation,  Thus  it  begins  in  the 
original, 

Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn’d. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav’n,  or  blafts  from 
hell  ; 


Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thou  corn’ll:  in  fuch  a  queftionable  lhape, 
That  Ï  will  fpeak  to  thee.  I’ll  call  thee  Hamlet , 
King,  father,  royal  Bane:  oh!  anfwerme,  &c. 
The  ghoft  goes  from  them,  and  makes  a 
fign  for  the  prince  to  follow  it;  and  young 
Hamlet  obeys.  When  they  are  alone,  the 
ghoft  thus  addrefles  itfelf  to  him  ; 

I  am  thy  father’s  fpirit, 

Doom’d  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 
And  for  the  day,  confin’d  to  fall  in  fires  ; 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg’d  away.  Butthatl  amforbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whole  lighted:  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young 
blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes  like  ftars  ftart  from  their 
fpheres,  &c, 

.  The  young  prince,  by  what  is  related  to 
him  at  this  interview,  learns  in  what  manner 
his  father  was  poifon’d  by  his  own  brother, 
and  the  lhare  the  queen  had  in  this  horrible 
crime.  The  ghoft  of  Hamlet  makes  him 
fwear  to  avenge  his  death  ;  and  the  prince, 
after  the  apparition  is  vanifhed,  exafts  an  oath 
from  thole  pfelent,  to  fay  nothing  of  what 
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pafled.  You  even  hear  the  ghoft,  after  it  has 
difappear’d,  call  out  to  them  in  a  terrible  tone, 
to  fwear  :  which  has  a  great  effed  upon  thé 
audience.  Shakespear  in  fuch  fceoes  as 
this,  demonftrates  he  was  a  great  poet  ;  the 
more  ^unnatural  they  are,  the  more  art  and 
force  he  makes  ufe  of,  to  bear  himfelf  up  in 
them. 

In  the  fécond  ad,  Hamlet,  before  he  un¬ 
dertakes  any  thing,  propofes  to  have  a  play, 
which  he  wrote  exprefly  on  the  murther  of 
his  father,  and  his  mother’s  crime,  aded  by 
|bme  comedians  they  prefent  to  him.  He  dif- 
trufts  the  ghoft,  and  fears  it  may  be  a  damn’d 
foul  come  from  hell,  purpofely  to  incite  him 
to  commit  a  wicked  adion  $  and  hopes  by  the 
effed  the  reprefentation  will  have  on  the  king, 
to  difcover  whether  he  be  really  guilty  of  the 
crime  the  ghoft  accufes  him  of. 

In  the  third  ad,  this  play  is  aded  before 
the  king,  queen  and  the  whole  court.  The 
king  troubled  by  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience, 
can’t  bear  a  fight  that  recalls  to  his  mind  all 
the  horror  of  his  crime.  He  goes  away,  the 
play  is  not  finilh’d,  and  Hamlet  is  con- 
vinc’d  of  the  king’s  guilt. 

The  greateft  beauty  of  this  ad,  and  perhaps 
of  the  whole  tragedy,  is  Hamlet’s  famous 
fohloqiiy  ;  in  which  he  examines  whether  an 
unhappy  man  might  kill  himfelf  or  not.  Mr, 
Voltaire  has  tranflated  it  into  verfe,  in 
which  he  has  given  all  the  force  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  therefore  I  fhall  refer  you  to  that.  ^ 

v  There 
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There  are  aifo  beauties  in  the  fcene,  where 
the  king  finds  himfèlf  tormented  by  the  re-' 
morfe  of  his  confcience* 

Oh  mÿ  offence  is  rank,  it  finells  to  heav’n. 
It  hath  the  primal  eideft  curfe  up'oh’t  j 
A  brother's  murther.— -Pray  alas!  I  cannot  : 
Though  inclination  be  as  fharp  as  ’twill. 

My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  firong  intent  ; 
And  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 

1  ftand  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  firft  begin,  ‘ 

And  both  negledt.  What  if  this  curfed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother’s  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heav’ns 
To  wafh  it  white  as  fiiôw  ?  Whereto  ferves 
mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 

And  what’s  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold 
force, 

To  be  fore-flailed  ere  we  come  to  fall. 

Or  pardon’d  being  down  ?  Then  I’ll  look  up. 
My  fault  is  pad.  But  oh  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul 
murther  ! 

That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  dill  poffed 
Of  thofe  effedts,  for  which  I  did  the  mur¬ 
ther, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my 
queen. 

May  one  be  pardon’d,  and  retain  th’  of¬ 
fence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  fhove  by  iudice  ; 
Vol.  II.  -  G  And 
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And  oft  ’tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  law  ;  but  *tis  not  fo  above  :  &c* 

In  the  midft  of  this  perturbation  of  mind, 
the  miferable  king  inceffantly  begs  forgive- 
nefs,  at  leaft  as  well  as  he  is  able.  He  falls 
on  his  knees  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  an¬ 
gels  ;  and  Hamlet  coming  to  affaffinate 
him,  and  finding  him  at  prayers,  would  not 
do  it,  for  fear  he  fhould  fend  his  foul  to  hea¬ 
ven.  His  words  are  : 

A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that 
I,  his  foie  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend 
To  heav’n— O  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  re¬ 
venge. 

He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  Audi  as 
May  ; 

And  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave 
heav’n  ? 

But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 
’Tis  heavy  with  him.  Am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul. 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon’d  for  his  paflage  ? 
Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid 
bent  : 

When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

Or  in  th’  inceftuous  pleafure  of  his  bed. 

At  gaming,  fwearing,  or  about  fome  ad, 
That  has  no  relifh  of  falvation  in’t  ; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at 
heav’n, 
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And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd  and 
black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes* 

I  remember  abbé  Prevot,  in  his  compa- 
rifon  of  the  tragedies  of  Electra,  and  Ham¬ 
let  $  commends  the  Englifli  poet,  becaufé 
wifer  than  Sophocles,  he  forbids  young 
Hamlet,  by  the  apparition  of  the  ghoft  in 
the  firft  aft,  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  his 
mother’s  life. 

But  howfoever  thou  purfu’ft  this  aft, 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught  ;  leave  her  to 
heav’n. 

And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge,, 
To  prick  and  fting  her. 

But  I  am  furprifed  that  judicious  au« 
thor  did  not  obferve  the  fault  Shakespear 
commits,  in  this  fcene  of  the  third  aft  ;  which 
perhaps  is  greater  for  a  chriftian  poet,  than  the 
other  was  for  an  author,  who  liv’d  in  the 
darknefs  of  paganifm.  Hamlet  kills  his 
father’s  murtherer,  only  to  damn  him.  I 
don’t  know  whether  there  is  not  as  much 
childifhnefs  as  indecency,  in  this  thought  of 
refin’d  vengeance.  The  French  critick  ought 
not  to  have  let  this  fault  efcape  him  ;  and  if 
he  perceiv’d  it,  why  did  not  he  mention  it  ? 
The  Engiifti  authors  have  their  defefts,  as  well 
as  their  beauties  3  and  we  can’t  indeed  be  too 

G  2  much 
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much  on  our  guard,  in  criticifm  ;  ’tis  bette? 
to  be  too  indulgent  than  too  fevere.  But  why 
fhould  not  we  avoid  all  extremes  ?  When  we 
give  an  author  his  due  praife,  we  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  condemn ,  whatever  is  truly 
blameable  in  him. 

As  to  you,  hr,  who  -would  not  in  your  E~ 
ledtra  coniradidt  a  fa'dt  recorded  by  all  the  an¬ 
cients,  you  have  found  means  to  make  ufe  of 
it  fo  artfully,  that  ’tis  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  your  play.  Shakespear  only  avoided  the 
difficulty,  Sophocles  could  not  overcome; 
you,  more  dexterous  than  either  of  them,  have 
conquer’d  it.  Orestes,  according  to  the 
Pagan  fyftem,  pufh’d  on  by  fate,  and  blinded 
by  the  avenging  furies,  ftabs  his  mother  without 
defigning  it,  juft  as  that  princefs  was  going  to 
lay  hold  on  his  arm,  which  was  rais’d  toftrike 
Ægystüs.  Notwithftanding  fome  fcenes, 
which  perhaps  you  have  negledted  too  much  ; 
and  what  plays  are  there  perfect  in  all  refpeds? 
your  Eledtra  is  one  of  the  fined:  tragedies  that 
ever  appear’d  upon  any  ftage. 

I  return  to  Shakespear.  Hamlet’s 
grief,  and  the  affedted  Angularity  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  make  the  king  and  queen  his  mo¬ 
ther  think  him  a  madman.  He  has  at  the  end 
of  the  third  aft,  a  fcene  with  the  queen  ; 
where  he  reproaches  her  with  the  crime  the 
has  committed,  in  i'uch  violent  terms,  as  frights 
her.  As  he  obliges  her  to  fit  and  hear  his  re¬ 
proaches,  the  queen,  terrify’d  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  flie  fees  him  in,  calls  Polonius,  the 

great 
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great  chamberlain,  to  her  aid,  who  was  con¬ 
ceal’d  behind  the  hangings*  to  aflift  her  in  cafe 
of  neceftity.  Hamlet  kills  him.  I  he  ghoft 
appears  again  in  this  fcene,  but  produces  no 
great  effedt. 

This  death  occafions  a  fort  of  comedy,  which 
takes  up  almofl  all  the  fourth  adt.  Ophelia, 
Polonius’s  daughter,  upon  hearing  of  his 
death,  goes  diftraâed.  She  is  belov  d  by 
Hamlet,  but  fo  little,  and  in  fo  odd  aman» 
ner,  that  ’tis  not  worth  taking  notice  of.  Un- 
happy  Ophelia,  who  has  loft  her  fenfes,  ap¬ 
pears  in  various  fcenes  to  do,  fay  and  fing  a 
thoufand  extravagances.  She  concludes  her 
part  by  drowning  herfelf  As  foon  as  Laer¬ 
tes,  her  brother,  hears  of  Polonius’s  death, 
he  is  enrag’d  at  the  king,  whomhe  thinks  guil¬ 
ty  of  it.  Claudius  wards  off  the  blow  he 
faw  threatned  him,  by  convincing  him  ’twas 
Hamlet  who  kill’d  the  great  chamberlain. 
The  king  advifes  Laertes  to  revenge  his 
death,  which  he  promifes  to  do,  and  executes 
in  the  manner  you  will  fee. 

The  fifth  adt  begins  with  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  two  grave» diggers.  One  of  whom  fays, 
Adam  was  the  firft  man  of  their  profeffion  ; 
and  then  the  other  defires  to  know  if  Adam 
was  a  gentleman.  The  firft  afks  who  builds 
ftronger  than  any  architect  3  the  fécond  an- 
fwers,  a  gallows-maker  or  grave-digger  :  and 
after  fome  other  converfation  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  which  I  think  not  worth  relating,  we 
come  to  the  fcene,  fo  much  boafted  of  by 
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the  Englifh,  between  Hamlet  and  one  of 
the  grave-diggers.  It  begins  with  feveral  poor 
jefts  on  the  part  of  the  grave-digger,  and  is 
ended  by  Hamlet  with  common  place 
morality,  on  the  vanity  of  mankind,  and  the 
equality  death  eftabliffies  among  them  :  all 
©ccafion’d  by  a  fkuil,  which  the  grave-digger 
fays  was  Yorick’s,  the  king’s  jefter  ;  that 
Hamlet  was  intimately  acquainted  with  in 
his  childhood.  Shakespear  was  a  great 
genius,  but  I  would  not  fearch  for  proofs  of 
it,  in  this  feene. 

Unhappy  Ophelia’s  body  is  to  be  laid  in 
this  grave  ;  the  pr lefts,  the  king,  queen  and 
Hamlet,  and  all  the' attendants  on  the  fune¬ 
ral  arrive  at  it.  Ophelia’s  body  is  hardly 
laid  In  the  grave,  before  her  brother  leaps  into 
it;  and  Hamlet  after  him.  Here  this 
young  prince,  whom  we  had  feen  a  little  be¬ 
fore  fnoralifing  very  emphatically^  grapples 
with  Laertes  upon  the  very7  coffin  that 
inclofes  the  dead  body  of  his  miftrefs,  and 
then  fays  : 

I  lov’d  Ophelia  ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum.  What  wilt  thou  do  for 
her  ? 

Come  fhew  me  what  thou ’It  do. 

Woo’t  weep  ?  woo’t  fight  ?  woo’t  faft  ? 
woo’t  tear  thy  felf  ? 

Woo’t  drink  up  Nile?  woo’t  eat  a  croco¬ 
dile  ? 

I’ll  do  t.  I 
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I  pafs  over  the  reft  q£  this  a£t,  as  ufelefs  ;  to 
come  to  the  cataftrophe.  The  king  and  La¬ 
ertes,  who  have  contriv’d  Hamlet’s  death, 
defign  to  kill  him,  by  means  of  a  challenge, 
in  which  Laertes,  under  pretence  of  {hew¬ 
ing  his  dexterity,  is  to  revenge  Poloni  us,  his 
father’s  death,  on  the  prince.  The  king  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  laid  fix  Barbary  horfes,  againft 
fix  French  fwords,  that  Hamlet  would 
have  the  better  in  fuch  a  combat.  The  young 
prince  accepts  the  challenge  ;  and  the  whole 
court  aftembles  in  the  place,  where  they  were 
to  try  their  dexterity  in  arms.  A  table  is  fpread 
there,  cover’d  with  different  forts  of  wines  ; 
the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet’s  health.  There  * 
is  a  poifon’d  cup,  defigned  for  the  prince  ; 
which  the  queen,  in  pledging  the  king,  drinks 
of  by  miftake.  The  combatants  fkirmifh  as 
well  as  they  are  able,  to  the  found  of  drums 
:  and  trumpets.  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet 
with  a  poifon’d  fword,  which,  the  prince 
who  is  ignorant  of  it,  forces  from  him,  but  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  own  at  the  fame  time.  Ham¬ 
let,  by  this  forced  exchange  of  fwords,  arm’d 
with  the  poifon’d  one,  wounds  Laertes 
with  it  in  his  turn  ;  and  he  knowing  he  muft 
die,  reveals  his  wicked  attempt  to  him. 

- Hamlet,  thou  art  {lain, 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 

In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  ; 

The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand. 
Unbated  and  envenom’d  :  the  foul  practice 
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Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me.  Lo,  here  I  lye, 
Never  to  rife  again  ;  thy  mother'd  poifon’d  = 
I  can  no  more— the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Hamlet,  with  the  fame  fword,  ftabs 
his  father's  murtheren  They  die  one*  after 
another,  the  ftage  is  crowded  with  dead  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  feveral  of  this  author's  tragedies 
end  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

I  will  not  fay  how  long  time  the  reprefen» 
tation  of  this  play  requires  ;  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Shakespear  himfelf,  to  tell  you  ex¬ 
actly.  I  have  not  mentioned  a  great  many  o- 
ther  fcenes,  either  too  long,  or  forreign  to  the 
fubjedt,  There  are  few  of  this  author's  works* 
that  might  not  have  three  fourths  of  them  re¬ 
trench’d. 

Thefe,  fir,  are  the  tragedies  that  are  now 
adted  daily  on  the  ftage  at  London  5  'tis  true, 
the  Englifh  in  this  refpedt  preceeded  us,  and 
Shakespear  wrote  at  a  time,  when  we  had 
not  even  a  play-houfe  ;  but  our  neighbours 
have  made  but  a  fmall  progrefs  in  theatrical 
performances  fince  that  time.  If  the  plays  of 
their  modern  authors,  are  more  regular  than 
Shakespear’s  ;  they  have  not  near  their 
beauties.  He  underftood  how  to  paint  all 
the  paffions,  except  love  ;  and  though  the  lit- 
ilenefles,  which  are  frequently  found  in  his 
works,  difpleafe,  the  fublimity  of  his  genius 
furprifes  much  more.  With  all  his  defedts, 
he  is  the  greateft  tragick  author  the  Engliffi 
çver  had.  But  is  it  really  true,  that  we  ought 

at 
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at  this  time,  to  confider  them  as  our  mafters 
in  this  refpeit  ?  Is  it  really  true,  that  we  can’t 
equal  them  in  any  fort  of  writing  whatever  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  See. 


LETTER  LX. 

To  Moniteur  de  Buffo n  S; 

Obfervations  on  the  complaints  again  jl  luxufy 
in  England  ;  and  its  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  to  a  fate. 


Sir. 


London,  &c. 


Ngland  is  the  country  where  they  inveigh 
the  moft  againft  luxury,  and  that  e~ 
ven  in  the  very  places,  which  luxury,  that  ié 
to  fay,  a  tafte  for  fuperfluous  things,  has  efta- 
bliftied  •  I  mean  the  coffee-houfes,  where  fo 
many  idle  people  fpend  great  part  of  their 
time,  and  where  they  fpéak  much  more  than 
they  think.  However,  moft  of  thofe  who 
condemn  it  in  their  difeourfe,  prove  at  leaft 
by  their  conduit,  that  they  like  its  effeits. 

Luxury  exafperates  the  malecontents  ;  and 
authors  of  all  ranks,  from  the  moft  eminent 
to  the  mere  hirelings;  from  mr.  Pope  down 

to 


to  the  writers  of  the  Craft s-man  *  ;  all  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  againft  the  prefent  luxury  in 

London. 

Some  perplex’d  how  to  procure  themfelves 
the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  perhaps  for  want  of  in- 
duftry,  or  Fearing  the  labour,  repine  at  feeing 
others  more  happy,  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  are  the  confequence  of  riches.  They  en- 
vioufly  condemn  thofe,  they  have  not  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  imitate.  Others,  whofe  pride  would 
fubjeét  all  to  their  way  of  thinking,  treat  eve¬ 
ry  thing  as  fuperfluous,  which  is  fo  to  them; 
and  all  of  them  veil  their  chagrin,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence,  of  love  for  their  country. 

A  man,  without  being  ufed  to  the  luxury  of 
Paris,  would  be  aftonifh’d  at  thefe  declamati¬ 
ons  ;  and  feeks  in  vain  on  what  they  can  be 
founded  :  one  does  not  find  the  Engliih  fet  up 
for  making  a  figure,  either  in  their  clothes  or 
equipages  ;  one  fees  their  houfhold  furniture 
as  plain  as  fumptuary  laws  could  prefcribe  it. 
Guilding,  glaffes  and  braflfes,  are  ornaments 
that  are  found  but  in  very  few  houfes  here  ; 
and  if  the  tables  of  the  Engliih  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  their  frugality,  they  are  at  leaft  fo 
for  their  plainnefs.  In  ihort,  what  we  call 
luxury  in  France,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  this  country. 

’Tis 

*  My  lord  — ,  whom  doctor  Swift  calls  the  great  eft 

genius  in  Europe  ;  and  mr.  P - ,  fir  Robert  Walpole’s 

moil  powerful  enemy  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  writ  many 
pieces  in  this  political  journal  :  others  who  fucceeded  them 
without  their  abilities,  have  iincc  made  it  defpicable. 
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*Tis  true,  all  things  are  relative,  and  though 
the  oftentation  of  Paris  does  not  appear  in  Lon¬ 
don,  they  fall  into  other  forts  of  fuperfluity. 
And  ’tis  even  impoffible  it  fhould  be  otherwise. 
Men,  out  of  a  natural  emulation,  fpend  more, 
in  proportion  as  they  live  in  more  populous 
places.  When  alone,  they  negled  themfelves, 
and  more  frequently  abandon  themfelves  to  a 
rude  and  unpoli£hed,than  plain  manner  of  life; 
becaufe  they  have  no  objed  before  their  eyes 
to  incite  their  felf-love.  We  muft  have  too 
much  virtue  to  renounce  the  advantages. , 
riches  give  us  over  others.  We  don’t  poffefs 
them  with  indifference.  Some  accumulate 
them,  out  of  a  fooliih  avarice;  and  others 
fquander  them  away,  out  of  a  ridiculous  va¬ 
nity.  To  fee  mankind  continually  fall  into 
exceffes,  looks  as  if  free-will  was  confined 
to  the  choice  of  vices.. 

Should  the  Englifh,  a  people  fb  philofophi- 
cal,  and  fo  little  fubjed  to  prejudices,  declaim 
againft  luxury  ?  It  feems  in  many  refpeds  to  be 
the  father  of  labour  and  induftry  ;  and  with 
them  may  be  confidered  as  the  fupport  of  their 
commerce.  You,  fir,  who  know  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  virtues  and  vices,  know,  that 
when  men  have  once  gotten  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  they  only  labour  afterwards  to  gratify  the 
different  defires  of  .their  felf-love.  Confine 
them  to  neceffaries  only,  you  difcourage  in¬ 
duftry,  you  ruin  arts,  you  change  their  man¬ 
ners  3  in  fhort,  you  reduce  them  almoft  to  the 
condition  of  favages.  There  will  then  be  no 

occafion 
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occaüon  to  unite  in  fociety,  and  build  cities  £ 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  live  in 
the  forefts.  Luxury  has,  doubtlefs,  its  inconve¬ 
niences  5  riches  diforder  moft  mens  heads* 
One  would  live  in  fumptuous  houfes,  another 
would  make  a  figure  by  his  equipages  ;  but 
the  different  workmen  their  vanity  employs* 
profit  by  their  folly.  The  vices  of  fome,  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  others.  Some  particular 
perlons  who  imprudently  ruin  themfelves,  en¬ 
rich  many  others  who  are  wifer,  and  more 
tifeful  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  they  labour. 

The  chagrin  of  the  Englifli  who  rail  at  lux¬ 
ury,  hinders  them  from  giving  attention  to 
the  dole  connexion  there  is,  between  that 
commerce  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  them, 
and  the  luxury  they  fo  feverely  condemn. 
What  do  their  numerous  fhips  go  to  bring  from 
the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  but  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  luxury?  To  expedthe  Englifh  ihould 
be  contented  with  communicating  them  to  o- 
ther  nations,  without  enjoying  themfelves  the 
fruits  of  their  commerce,  is  requiring  a  thing 
equally  unjuft  and  impoffible.  I  know  an  ex¬ 
ample  might  be  produc’d  from  fome  of  our 
neighbours,  but  we  fhould  do  wrong  in  con¬ 
cluding  any  thing  from  thence  ;  what  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  one  nation,  is  not  for  another. 
The  form  of  governmentmakes  this  difference. 
Befides,  men  do  not  always  refrain  from  luxury 
out  of  temperance,  and  we  fhould  be  blamea- 
ble,  to  praife  that  in  them  as  wifdom,  which 
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is  often  only  the  effed:  of  their  attachment  to 
the  molt  fordid  avarice. 

Luxury  is  inconteftably  dangerous  to  a  fmall 
ftate,  depriv’d  of  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
and  that  has  no  refource  but  its  oeconomy. 
Geneva  could  not  fubfift  without  the  lump» 
tuary  laws  which  are  in  force  there;  but  it 
may  enrich  a  nation  as  powerful  and  populous 
as  ours  is,  becaufe  it  will  make  the  people 
more  induftrious,  and  apply  themfelves  more 
to  trade.  For  a  long  time  it  produc’d  only 
foldiers  ;  but  fince  it  has  fhar’d  the  riches  of 
the  new  world,  with  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  has  cultivated  arts  and  fciences,  and 
produc’d  great  men  in  all  of  them. 

Luxury  does  not  only  promote  commerce, 
but  it  alfo  contributes,  as  the  English  them¬ 
felves  find  by  experience,  to  make  arts  and 
manufactures  flourifh  5  more  abundant  fources 
of  riches  than  mines  of  gold.  Thofe  who 
poflefs  them,  are  not  the  moft  powerful  ;  they 
are  oblig’d  to  fubmit  to  the  people  of  thofe 
countries,  which  produce  only  iron-mines. 
The  Europeans  who  are  moil  enrich’d  by  this 
metal,  for  which  we  do  every  thing,  and  by 
which  we  do  every  thing;  are  thofe,  who 
belt  know  how  to  give  it  the  various  forms,  to 
which  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  deftin’d  it. 
A  mark  of  gold,  is  often  made  worth  more 
than  double  its  value,  by  paffing  through  Ger¬ 
main’s  hands.  What  value  do  the  wools  we 
purchafe  out  of  England  and  Spain  acquire,  at 
the  Gobelins  and  at  Beauvais  ! 


In 
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In  a  country  where  the  lands  are  cultivated^ 
the  more  manufactures  there  are,  the  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  will  be  its  commerce  with  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  All  men  love  fuperfluities,  becaufe  all 
men  are  vain.  How  much  does  France  gain 
every  year  by  its  filks,  laces,  and  fafhions  ; 
and  all  the  novelties  that  luxury  produces  in  it? 
It  looks  as  if  we  only  adopted  them,  to  draw 
our  neighbours  into  the  fnare.  ’Tis,  fays  an 
author  who  has  lately  written  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  England  ;  a  piece  of  policy  in  the 
French^  to  keep  the  Englijh  dependent  on  their 
fajhions  ;  whatever  little  attention  fome  people 
give  to  this  abufe ,  it  cods  us  many  millions  year¬ 
ly^  and  fenfbly  diminijhes  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.*  We  Ihould  be  as  blamea- 
ble  to  overvalue  ourfelves,  for  our  fuperiority 
in  thefe  trifling  things  ;  as  we  fhould  be,  to 
neglect  them.  Whatever  efforts  the  Englifh 
may  make  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of 
it,  fo  long  as  we  encourage  arts,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  pay  us  the  fame  tribute.  The  folly  of 
particulars  is  always  ftronger  than  the  policy 
of  their  governors. 

They  declaim  againft  luxury,  in  England, 
and  preach  fedition  !  what  an  inconfiftency  in 
fo  wife  a  people  !  A  ftate  fuffers  more,  from 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  in  one  day  ;  than 
it  can  from  excefiive  luxury  in  an  age.  ’Tis 
an  evil  that  attends  on  riches  and  plenty,  but 

perhaps 

Joshua  h  Gee,  in  his  treatife  6n  the  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  Great-Britain, 
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perhaps  the  want  of  them  would  caufe  a 
greater. 

The  authors  of  thefe  continual  complaints, 
fhould  reflect,  that  all  things  which  are  not 
abfolutely  neceffary,  may  be  confidered  as 
luxury;  efpecially  when  they  are  confum’d  in 
a  ftate  that  does  not  produce  them.  At  this 
rate  they  fhould  prohibit  their  countrymen 
from  drinking  wine  ;  ’tis  a  confequence  of 
their  principles.  At  all  events,  ’tis  certain  the 
Englilh  would  be  lefs  fubjed  to  this  fort  of 
luxury,  if  they  were  more  addided  to  that, 
thefe  declaimers  fo  vehemently  reproach  them 
with.  But  thofe  who  believe  it  inconfiftent 
with  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  import 
embroider’d  clothes  into  it  ;  do  not  perhaps  re¬ 
fled,  that  the  confumption  of  ftrong  waters 
diftill’d  in  Barbadoes,  is  of  as  dangerous  con¬ 
fequence.  A  vice  that  pleafes  us,  feems  to 
us  only  a  lawful  tafte  ;  and  every  tafte  contra¬ 
ry  to  ours,  we  name  a  vice. 

The  difference  in  the  conditions,  conftitu- 
tions,  and  inclinations  of  mankind  ;  makes  it 
impoffible  to  determine  what  is  really  luxury 
or  frugality,  in  particular  perfons,  and  pre- 
fcribe  their  exaA  limits.  Reafon  requires, 
that  fome  fhould  be  permitted  to  fpend  more 
than  others  ;  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
je  A:  is,  that  this  liberty  ought  not  to  extend  fo 
far,  as  to  convey  the  fource  of  the  public  trea- 
fure  of  the  nation,  to  foreigners.  Too  great 
a  tafte  for  fuperfluity,  and  imaginary  neceffa- 
ries,  may  bring  a  nation  into  all  the  inconve- 

niencies, 
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niencies,  that  are  the  confequence  of  boundleô 
luxury  ;  but  that  would  be  a  miftaken  frugali¬ 
ty,  which  fhould  prohibit  all  commerce  that 
can  be  carried  on,  by  exchange  of  merchan- 
dife.  If  the  Engliffi  take  none  of  ours,  can 
they  reafonably  hope  that  we  will  take  theirs? 
Are  there  not  countries  where  they  cannot 
poffibly  traffick,  without  exchanging  what 
their  ifland  or  colonies  furnifh  them  with,  a* 
gainft  the  produce  of  their  neighbour's  cli¬ 
mates  ? 

That  fobriety  produces  plenty,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true.  I  will  fuppofe  the  government  in 
a  large  ftate,  fhould  all  at  once  oblige  every 
particular  inhabitant,  to  fpend  only  half  what 
he  did,  in  his  table,  clothes,  &c.  This  faving 
would  be  a  meer  lofs  to  the  fociety;  becaufe 
they  could  not  export  it  to  foreigners,  who 
would  have  no  occafion  of  this  increafe.  Com¬ 
merce  is  only  carried  on  by  exchange  j  we 
muft  give  and  receive. 

It  muft  be  own’d,  with  regard  to  luxury, 
that  there  is  a  fort  of  contradiction  between 
morality  and  policy.  And  how  difficult  is  it 
to  reconcile  them  in  many  other  things  !  As 
much  as  it  feems  the  intereft  of  the  one,  in 
certain  cafes,  to  encourage  it  ;  fo  much  it  is 
indeed  always  the  intereft  of  the  other,  to  ba- 
nifh  it.  It  undeniably  contributes  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals.  But  in  a  ftate  that  abounds 
with  riches,  if  it  is  not  a  neceffary  evil  ;  it  is 
at  leaft  almoft  an  inevitable  one.  Sumptuary 
laws  rather  change  the  fpecies  of  luxury,  than 

correCl 
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fcbrredt  its  exceffes.  What  muft  thofe  who 
àre  at  the  head  of  government  do  in  this  cafe  ? 
Imitate  the  wife  author  of  nature,  who  draws 
a  general  good  from  particular  evils, 

’Tis  not  juftifying  the  vices  of  particulars,  to 
make  them  contribute  as  much  as  poffible  to 
the  publick  good.  Covetous  men  do  more  in¬ 
jury  to  the  fociety,  by  keeping  their  gold  loc¬ 
ked  up  in  their  coffers  5  than  fpeftdthrifts  who 
facrifice  ail  they  have,  to  their  caprice  •>  howe¬ 
ver  they  are  both  equally  blameable  :  for  if 
we  confider  thefe  two  faults,  in  their  firfe  cau- 
fes  only,  and  not  in  their  eifedts,  they  are 
both  equally  bad.  If  the  children  of  fuch  as 
have  made  very  confiderable  fortunes,  ruin 
themfelves  as  ridiculoufly,  as  their  fathers  in- 
rich’d  themfelves  fhamefully  ;  his  only  a  mif- 
fortune  to  themfelves  ;  or  rather,  his  a  fort  of 
reflitution  they  make  to  the  fociety.  When  all 
the  indeavours  of  morality  to  make  mankind 
wifer,  are  ufelefs,  policy  ought  at  lead  to  ap- 
ply  itfelf  to  drawing  advantage  from  their 
folly. 

We  French  have  a  very  great  obligation  to 
luxury  ;  one  of  our  authors  *  has  very  judici- 
on  fly  ohferv’d,  that  it  has  banifhf  d  drunken- 
nefs,  formerly  fo  frequent  among  us,  out  of 
our  cities,  and  the  army  ;  and  that  the  latter 
now  feems  to  be  retired  into  the  country, 
where  the  former  is  not  yet  arriv'd. 

All  things  here  jollify  his  obfervations  $  as 
luxury  has  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  at  Lon- 
Vol  II.  H  don. 


*  Mr.  Mellon,  in  hi;  effiy  on  commerce. 
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don,  it  has  at  Paris ^  drunkennefs  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  all  ranks  of  people  :  and  in  the 
country  towns  of  England,  almoft  general. 
Is  it  not  flrameful  for  the  two  univerfities,  that 
the  ftudents  learn  fmoaking  and  drinking  in 
them,  as  much  as  they  do  Greek  and  Latin  ? 
’Tis  not  yet  known  which  of  the  two  forms 
the  better  humanifts,  or  the  greater  drinkers. 
Nevertheless  ail  Engliflr  writers  fpeak  aeainft 
luxury  good  eating  and  French  cookery:  and 
hardly  one  of  them  again  ft  the  tavern,  French 


wines  or  drunkennefs.  Whoever  has  a  good 

^  O 

cook,  is  expos’d  to  the  drafts  of  fatyre  $  but 
they  don’t  upbraid  him  in  the  leaft,  who  pro- 
feftes  to  get  drunk  every  day  of  his  life  : 
though  the  firft  is  perhaps  only  refponfible  for 
a  folly  5  and  the  other  guilty  of  real  vice,- 
At  leaft,  why  do  they  not  treat  them  both  a- 
like  ?  Why  is  there  any  exception  of  vices  ? 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  equally  condemn’d* 
that  is  equally  contrary  to  good  manners.  The 
reafon  why  they  don’t  drink  in  Spain,  is,  be- 
caule  the  dishonour  that  attends  drunkennefs 
in  that  country,  is  a  fufficient  motive  to  re- 
ftrain  them  from  the  love  of  wine.  In  Eire- 
land,  they  pubiickly  give  themfelves  up  to  a 
paillon  5  which  thole,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fet 
an  example,  don’t  bluftr  at  themfelves. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spectator r, 
fays,  he  lhould  be  glad  the  parliament  would 
make  an  adl,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
French  ribbons  into  England  ;  perhaps  they 
would  do  a  more  ellential  fervice  to  tire  nati¬ 
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{  on,  by  intirely  prohibiting  the  entry  of  our 
Bourdeaux  wines.  Our  fafhions  and  other 
baubles  draw  much  lefs  money  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  don’t  injure  it  fo  much  as  our  wines 
and  brandies. 

I  think  a  man  of  quality,  frequents  a  play- 
houfe,  with  a  better  grace,  than  a  tavern. 
aTis  obferv’d  here,  that  they  are  the  fobereft, 
who  are  moft  upbraided  with  luxury.  Our 
French  officers,  whom  we  fee  quit  idlenefs  and 
the  pieafures  of  Paris,  at  the  firft  fignal  ;  and 
expofe  themfelves  with  fo  much  alacrity  to  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  dare  the  dangers  of  war  5  have 
hitherto  fufficiently  prov’d,  that  ftixury  does 
not  effeminate.  But  nobody  can  doubt  that 
wine  does  not  make  a  man  brutiffi  ;  and  in 
this  country  particularly,  an  Bnglifhman  is 
frequently  worn  out  at  thirty,  and  a  down¬ 
right  beaft  at  forty. 

Moft  French  facrifice  every  thing,  except 
their  honour,  to  pleafure  •  but  circumftances 
of  affairs,  feem  to  change  their  character  :  for 
though  voluptuous  and  idle  in  peace,  we  find 
them  adtive  and  indefatigable  in  war.  The 
young  men,  who  frequently  difpleafe  us  at 
Paris,  by  their  follies  ;  in  the  camp,  are  in¬ 
tent  only  upon  their  duty.  Perhaps  ftis  not 
at  prefent  only  that  we  have  feen  luxury, 
which  feems  to  infpire  nothing  but  effeminacy, 
compatible  with  bravery  :  Cæsar  ufed  to 
fay,  that  his  foldiers  fought,  even  when  they 
were  perfum’d.  The  modern  French  ftill 
1  referable  the  Gauls  of  that  time.  Men  are  no- 
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thing  but  a  heap  of  contradictions.  We  have 
feen  the  weakneffes  of  the  female  fex,  join’d 
with  the  moft  diftinguifhing  virtues  of  the  o~ 
ther.  According  to  Plutarch,  Surena, 
general  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  braveft 
man  in  their  nation,  painted  his  face.  Tis 
undeniable  however,  that  luxury  is  very  dan* 
gérons  in  an  army  ;  it  gives  their  enemies  ad¬ 
vantages  1  which  ours  have  but  too  often  laid 
hold  on a  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commanders 
to  reftrain  its  exceffes,  and  keep  up  in  that 
refpeCt,  all  the  feverity  of  military  difcipline. 

I’ll  conclude  this  letter,  fir,  with  relating 
to  you  an  adventure,  that  happen’d  to  me  this 
morning.  An  Englifhman  that  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  in  France,  came  to  fee  me  5  he 
is  as  peevifh  as  well-afieCted  to  his  country. 
After  he  had  long  entertain’d  me  with  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  and  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  the  door  ;  he  perceiv’d  a 
box  in  the  antichamber,  and  delir’d  to  know 
"what  it  was.  He  was  told  it  was  fweet- 
11 1  eats,  juft  arriv’d  from  France.  He  imme¬ 
diately  fell  into  a  paffion  ;  what  a  fhame  is  it, 
lays  he  to  me  5  and  why  mult  my  lord — have 
French  fweet-meats  at  his  table  5  when  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  as  great  a  nobleman  as  himfelf, 
eat  iait-beef  and  cabbage  !  French  fweet- 
meats  !  Alafs,  fir,  what  luxury  !  Poor  Eng- 
land  is.  undone  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LET 
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3  To  Mr.  d  û  C  l  oSj 

Of  the  excejjive  liberties  taken  by  the  French¬ 
women,  and  their  influence  over  the  men. ;» 

Stamford,  &c0 

S  i  R, 

INftead  of  communicating  to  you  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manners  of  this  country., 
I  fend  you  the  copy  of  a  letter,  on  ours  ; 
which  the  duke  of  R —  has  lately  receiv’d 
from  Paris.  The  author  of  it,  makes  you  ve¬ 
ry  fenfxble  of  the  inconveniencies  occaiion’d 
by  thofe  cuftoms  of  ours,  which  he  condemns; 
but  fays  not  a  word  of  the  advantages  re  kilt¬ 
ing  from  therm:  and  this  alone  ought  to  render 
him  fufpefted.  A  man  ofjudgment,  never  de¬ 
termines  any  thing,  ’till  he  has  examin’d  both 
hdes  of  the  queftion.  Some  compensations  are 
to  be  made  in  matters  of  this  nature;  Good  and 
evil  are  fo  blended  together  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  mutually  fucceed  each  other.  We  have 
not  the  fimplicity  of  manners,  our  anceftors 
had  ;  but  they  are  more  gentle.  The  women 
in  France,  are  not  fo  referv’d  as  in  England  ; 
but  we  find  charms  in  their  company,  which 
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thofe  of  this  country  have  not.  The  one  by 
their  aukwardnefs,  have  the  defect  of  making 
virtue  itfelf  difagreeable  ;  the  others  more  in- 
gaging,  have  often  the  pernicious  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  vice  feem  amiable.  Befîdes,  I  appeal  to 
you,  who  have  painted  coquets  in  fuch  lively 
colours  ;  whether  all  French- women  are  fuch, 
as  this  Engiifbman  feems  to  infmuate.  The 
happy  ftrokes  that  characterize  madam  Sel¬ 
ves,  had  not  fitcceeded  fo  well,  if  you  had 
not  taken  them  from  nature  ;  they  who  have 
peVer  obferv’d  them  in  it,  have  too  bad  an 
idea  of  womankind,  and  don’t  know  the  pow¬ 
er  fine  thoughts  have  over  men,  who  only 
endeavour  to  pieafe,  in  order  to  infpire  them. 
There  are  few  of  thofe,  who  facrifice  every 
thing  to  caprice,  that  don’t  fuffer  themfelves  to 
-be  conquer’d  by  reafon  ;  when  fhe  prefents 
herfelf  to  them,  drefs’d  in  all  the  charms,  you 
have  the  art  to  adorn  her  with.  Vice  is  never 
fo  dangerous  even  to  libertins,  as  when  it  puts 
on  the  nialk  of  virtue  to  feduce  them. 

Is  it  furprifing  that  we  French,  fhould  look 
upon  the  fair-fex  as  the  foul  of  fociety,  which 
heaven  has  endow’d  with  the  charms  that 
contribute  moil  to  make  it  agreeable  ?  We 
owe  the  politenefs  our  neighbours  glory  in  imi¬ 
tating,  to  our  way  of  living  with  women  * 
and  which  is  condemn’d  by  none  but  thofe, 
who  ftrive  in  vain  to  acquire  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &c. 


LET- 
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Mr.  P — ’s  Letter  To  his  grace  the  duke  oj 

R — . 

My  lord, 

£C  IT  feems  very  extraordinary  to  me  , 

JL  ££  that  the  politeft  and  moft  gallant  na- 
4C  tion  in  Europe,  fhould  have  the  moft  inju- 
c£  rious  laws  to  the  fair-fex  ;  and  that  women 
C£  fhould  rule  the  moft  ablblutely  overmen,  in 
££  a  country  where  they  are  refus'd  the  right  of 
C£  fucceeding  to  the  crown  :  they  have  enjoy’d 
£C  for  a  long  time,  fo  abfolute  a  power  in 
££  France,  that  I  can't  comprehend  why  they 
<£  have  not  had  the  falick-law  repeal'd .  W e 
cc  are  not  near  fo  attentive  to  the  prefervation 
££  of  our  liberties  in  England,  as  the  ladies  in 
*£  France  are  to  the  extenfion  of  theirs.  They 
£C  have  here  attain’d  to  the  reducing  the  men, 
<£  to  the  moft  fubmiftive  dependence  on  them. 
££  Marriage,  with  the  French,  is  only  a  ce- 
££  remony  that  frees  the  fex  from  the  bondage 
£C  of  decorum;  and  privileges  thole  to  do  eve- 
££  ry  thing,  whofe  inclinations  are  corrupt  e- 
££  nough  to  dare  it.  Women  for  the  moft 
££  part,  only  marry,  to  have  a  right  to  keep 
.££  an  open  houfe  ;  where  their  hufbands  are 
<£  lefs  welcome  than  ftrangers.  Flow  many 
££  huibands  are  there  unknown  to  thofe,  who 
C£  dine  and  fup  every  day  at  their  houfes  ? 
C£  They  are  as  abfolutely  unknown,  as  if  they 
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<c  did  not  exift;  and  as  the  Left  cenfor  of 
“  manners  of  his  age  has  pleafantly  faid  : 

One  at  the  lady’s  takes  the  hufband’s 
“  name,  _  [claim. 

*s  But’s  like  a  faint,  that  no  man  does  re- 

“  The  women  here  adt  the  principal  part. 
cc  ’Tis  true  indeed,  without  being  profefs’d 
“  admirers  of  the  ladies,  we  feek  for  no  com- 
u  pany  but  theirs,  wherever  we  go  ;  and  we 
“  fee  none  but  them,  wherever  we  are.  They 
‘Tare  the  only  center  in  France,  and  firft  mo- 
'*'  verofall  focieties. 

“  I  went  Lift  night  tofupat  madam  D — ’s  ; 
“  and  if  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  had  not 
“  come  in,  juft  as  they  were  fetting  fupper 
££  on  the  table,  fhe  would  have  been  the  on- 
“  ly  one  at  it,  among  ten  men.  They  aftur’d 
“  me  indeed,  that  her  hulhand  was  at  fupper 
ec  at  the  fame  time,  in  another  place,  where 
“  he  perhaps  had  as  many  women.  What 
st  appear’d  to  me  fo  extraordinary  a  thing,  is 
c£  very  common  here.  A  French-woman  is 
“  not  fo  much  puzzl’d  among  a  dozen  men, 

“  who  are  all  ftrangers  to  her;  as  an  Engliih- 
woman  at  receiving  a  vifit  from  one  man, 

C!  the  is  intimately  acquainted  with.  You 
perceive  how  impoflible  it  is  for  women, 

“  with  fo  much  liberty,  to  preferve  their  mo- 
C£  defty,  the  principal  virtue  of  the  fex  ;  and 
“  accordingly  it  is  of  all  others  the  moft  un- 
"  known  in  France  :  and  this  is  the  leaft  evil 
:  (£  fuch 
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inch  an  inverfion  of  manners  can  produce. 
“  I  had  by  my  fide  a  young  fellow,  pow- 
sc  der’d,  curl’d  and  perfum’d;  who  I  per- 
<c  ceived  belong’d  to  the  law,  by  his  infipid 
c<  difcourfe  and  formal  air,  A  man  is  not 
cc  here  a  week,  before  he  can  diftinguifti  thofe 
<c  of  that  profeflion,  by  thefe  two  charaderi- 
cc  ftics.  Though  he  feem’d  to  me  in  perfed 
cc  health,  he  did  not  drink  a  drop  of  wine 
cc  during  the  whole  fupper,  and  pretended  his 
“  health  oblig’d  him  to  drink  water.  ’Tis 
cc  the  cuftom  of  young  people  of  falhion 
€£  here.  They  affed  to  obferve  the  moft 
<c  exad  regimen  ,  as  much  as  ours  to 
cc  give  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  excefiive 
cc  debauchery.  Such  is  the  force  of  example 
cc  on  a  nation,  which  has  been  long  upbraid- 
c€  ed  with  levity  and  effeminacy.  Men  of 
fenfe  fubmit  to  cuftomary  extravagancies, 
through  reafon  ;  and  young  fellows  appear 
cc  reafon  able,  out  of  folly.  Thus,  through 
cc  meer  imitation,  and  contrary  to  their  natu- 
cc  ral  tafte,  fome  affed  a  vice  that  pleaies  ; 
ec  and  others  imitate  at  leaft,  a  modifia  virtue. 

In  France,  where  caprice  determines  e- 
very  thing  ;  they  drink,  eat,  are  fober  or 
4C  intemperate  :  in  fiiort,  they  are  fîck  orwell, 
as  the  fafhion  prefcribes.  ’Tis  not  genteel 
now  to  have  good  health,  and  a  robuft  con- 
cc  ftitution  ;  a  man  would  look  too  much  like 
€C  a  tradefman.  Weak  ftomachs  have  been 
cc  modifia  many  years;  and  boaftingof  them, 
is  a  modeft  way  of  telling  others,  we  have 

C£  diftin- 
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diftinguiih’d  ourfelves  in  the  career  of  gal- 
44  lantry  :  when  perhaps  the  perfon,  who  has 
44  the  filly  vanity  to  afpire  to  this  reputation, 
44  has  never  made  the  leaft  progrefs  in  it 
44  It  muftbe  own’d,  the  cheer  atthofe  tables 
44  who  fetthe  mode,  is  made  for  weak  appe- 
44  tites  3  folid  food  is  baniihed  from  them,  and 
nothing  appears  there,  but  meats  that  can 
*c  flatter  fickly  appetites,  and  are  of  eafy  dige- 
44  ftion.  When  I  told  them  how  much  we 
44  valu’d  a  flr-ioin  of  beef,  they  laugh’d  at  the 
6  4  courfenefs  of  our  tafte.  I  heard  that  nobo- 
4C  dy  eats  roaft-meat  now  but  tradefmen,  and 
that  legs  of  mutton  are  never  feen  at  ta- 
C€  ble,  except  in  the  country.  Nothing  now 
€C  appears,  at  nice  tables  in  Paris,  but  light 
44  courfes  and  fine  dainty  difhes.  The  food 
44  upon  the  table,  is  like  the  difcourfe  at  it  ; 

all  folidity  is  banifh’d  :  there  mull  be  no- 
44  thing  but  what  is  genteel. 

44  The  French  boaft  very  much  of  their 
cc  modern  cookery,  and  it  has  made  fome 
44  profelites  in  England  3  but  ’tis  only  here, 
44  one  can  well  know  all  its  delicacy  :  and 
“  for  my  part,  I  am  ftill  too  much  ufed  to  our 
44  own,  to  efteem  the  French,  fo  much  per- 
44  haps  as  it  deferves.  My  tafte  is  neither  re- 
44  fin’d  enough,  nor  my  underftanding  exten- 
44  five  enough  for  it. 

44  I  muft  own  to  my  fhame,  I  am  but  very 
fC  little  improv’d,  both  by  reading  the  beft  au- 
44  thors  on  this  fubjedt  3  and  the  pains  fome 
44  people,  eminent  in  this  fcience,  took  to 

44  form 
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“  form  my  tafte.  I  have  feen  fome  of  them 
“  prefide  at  the  examination  of  famous  cooks; 

<£  and  ’tis  a  fight  worthy  of  a  ftranger’s  curio- 
“  fity.  The  French  give  an  attention  at  this 
“  fort  of  public  ads,  they  don’t  always  do  in 
“  matters  of  the  higheft  importance.  The 
“  examination  of  a  cook,  is  with  them  an  af- 
“  fair  of  the  utnioft  confequence.  There  are 
“  at  Paris,  a  fort  of  jury’s  experienc’d  in  good 
“  cheer,  who  are  fummon’d  on  thefe  occafi- 
“  lions  ;  and  by  whofe  decifions  all  thofe  re- 
“  gulate  themfelves,  who  would  pafs  for  per- 
“  fons  that  keep  delicate  tables. 

!£  I  fihould  have  iufpedted  fome  œconomy 
“  in  this  reformation,  that  has  been  lately 
“  made  in  the  tables  at  Paris  ;  if  one  of  thefe 
“  doctors  had  not  aflur’d  me  ;  the  difh  that 
“  feem’d  the  plaineft,  and  which  I  lik’d  the  • 
“  foaft,  often  coft  more  at  prefent,  than  a 
whole  entertainment  did,  fifty  years  ago. 
ct  Luxury  is  come  to  that  pitch,  that  the  art 
01  cookery  confifts  in  expending  a  great 
deal,  without  an  appearance  of  expence. 

It  this  be  the  cafe,  1  own  that  the  French 
cooks  are  in  this  refpedt  the  greateft  men  in 
“  trie  world.  This  elegant  frugality,  corn- 
par  d  to  the  fimple  plenty  at  our  tables,  on¬ 
ly  prefents  to  me  an  air  of  parcimony,  that 
oiteii  difpleafes  me.  A  man  had  need  both  to 
refiedt  on  what  is  laid  to  him,  and  have 
“  great  confidence  in  the  perfon  that  fays  it;  to 
oe  throughly  convinc’d  this  apparent  faving- 
k  nefs  is  a  fecret  profufion.  *  They  indeed 

“  ferve 
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cc  ferve  up  many  difhes,  but  they  have  corn- 
u  monly  very  little  in  them. 

ce  ?Ti$  the  ladies,  my  lord,  who  have  in- 
<e  traduc'd  thefe  refinements  in  cookery,  and 
cc  thefe  changes  in  the  fafhions.  The  French 
€C  Petits-maitres  were  formerly  drunkards,  but 
cc  they  have  fucceeded  in  making  them  wa~ 
cc  ter-drinkers.  They  have  too  much  influ» 
€C  ence  over  manners  $  by  reforming  them 
C£  in  fome  refpeCts,  they  have  perhaps  cor- 
rupted  them  in  others.  By  making  the 
ce  young  men  foberer,  it  is  to  be  fear'd  they 
have  made  them  more  effeminate.  One 
€£  vice  imperceptibly  takes  the  place  of  a- 
cc  nother.  Man  is  of  fuch  a  nature  ;  that 
you  may  change  him,  without  correcting 
him/' 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 


My  lord, 

your  moft  humble,  &c9 


LET- 
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•  iu3iU’  5j  ?  * ■? ....  /.  /'  >.i  .  $ 

To  Mr,  F  R  E  R  E  T  3 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  not  Jb  mud 
Jludied  in  France  as  in  England  3  learning 
influenc'd  by  fajhion,  and  the  Englijh^  ai 
prefent  one  of  the  learned  languages  in 
France . 


London,  &c« 

Sir, 

I  Have  fent  according  to  the  direction  yon  gave 
me,  Mofes  Chorene’s  Hiflory  of  Armenia , 
tranflated  by  Whist  on,  and  the  Oxford  edi¬ 
tion  of  Tatian’s  works,  printed  in  1700, 
as  you  defiled,  Todtor  Bentley’s  nephew, 
whohas  been  return’d  hither  fome  time,  has 
acquainted  the  learned  Englifh  with  the  work, 
in  wnich  you  propofe  to  determine  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  ancient  Chinese  hiflory ,  and  ra¬ 
tify  the  chronology  of  that  nation.  They 
wait  impatiently  for  it,  in  order  to  translate 
it  3  and  I  am  certain  you  will  give  all  the 
light  in  it,  the  fubject  is  capable  of.  You  have 
that  philofophical  genius,  very  rare  even  a- 
mong  the  learned,  which  fubmits  all  things 
to  reafon.  As  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the 

fciences, 
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fciences,  you  can  on  all  fubjedts,  make  ufe  of 
the  mutual  helps  they  afford  each  other.  Moffc 
of  tfaofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  learnings 
are  not  philofophical  enough  ;  and  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  our  modern  philofophers  are  not 
learn’ d  enough  $  but  you,  fir*  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  both  of  them  :  neither  names  nor 
fciences  impofe  on  you  5  and  indeed  the  firft 
fruits  we  ought  to  receive  from  humane 
knowledge,  are  to  know  how  to  value  it. 

As  overloaden  as  old  dodtor  Bentley's 
books  are,  with  a  heavy  and  fometimes  con¬ 
jectural  learning  ;  yet  you  had  better  converfe 
with  them,  than  himfelf.  You  knew  our  ce~* 
lebrated  abbéeLoNGUERUE  ;  the  learned  Eng- 
lifhman  you  enquire  after,  refembles  him  ve¬ 
ry  much.  He  is  a  man  full  of  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  and  fitter  to  give  one  a  diftafte  for  learning 
in  general,  than  an  efteem  for  a  man  of  lear¬ 
ning  ;  and  I  am  not  furpris’d  at  it  :  every  body 
who  fhuts  himfelf  up  from  the  world,  and 
fpends  his  whole  life  among  books,  contracts 
an  aukard  formality  that  makes  his  company 
as  difagreable,  as  his  learning  fhould  make  it 
defireable. 

Such  is  the  character  of  moft  Englishmen  of 
learning,  becaufe  they  are  commonly  confin’d 
within  the  duft  of  their  colleges  ;  but  if  they 
have  more  pedants  among  them,  perhaps  our 
people  are  too  fuperficial.  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  are  much  more  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  prefect,  than  in  France.  The  univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  full  of  men 
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of  the  greateft  learning.  The  tafte  for  philo^ 
fophy  in  France,  has  aimoft  totally  deftroy’d 
that  for  polite  learning. 

I  own  it,  and  I  own  it  with  regret,  our 
natural  inconftancy  extends  to  all  objects. 
The  fciences  as  well  as  manners  with  us,  are 
influenc’d  by  falhion.  According  to  the  ge¬ 
nius,  or  caprice  of  thofe  who  are  moft  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  we  cultivate 
the  various  fciences  they  acldiét  themfelves  to  ; 
and  their  examples  are  laws  to  us.  We  write 
romances  or  fairy  tales,  are  poets  or  geometri¬ 
cians.  Every  body  inflead  of  following  his 
own  tafte,  confuits  only  the  reigning  one;  and 
applies  himfelf  to  that  Ipecies  of  learning  he 
has  the  leaft  genius  for,  becaufe  ’tis  moil  in 
falhion.  A  man  who  was  form’d  by  nature, 
only  to  blow  a  reed-pipe,  is  not  afraid  to  put 
on  the  bufldn.  No  fooner  does  a  work  be<dn 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  world,  but  thofe  whole 
geniulfes  are  the  direct  reverie  of  the  author’s, 
indeavour  in  vain  to  imitate  it.  The  author 
of  Tan-Saï,  owes  the  greateft  part  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  beauty  and  elegancy  of  his  ftyle. 

Who  by  expreffion  to  fine  thoughts  adds 
grace. 

Makes  all  things  pafs,  for  all  things  pafs.  * 

Thofe  who  have  no  talent  to  write  any  thing 
but  downright  oblcenity,  I  will  venture  to 
rorefay,  will  not  want  copiers.  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  fables  were  not  written  for  children  on¬ 
ly  > 


*  La  Fontaine, 
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îy  ;  the  fifth  of  the  fourth  book,  contains  a  lefi* 
fon,  many  of  our  authors  ftand  in  great  need  ofi 

We  may  fay  the  learned  Englifh  Dill  pay  a 
true  regard  to  the  ancients.  This  nation  fo 
philofophical  is  not  fo  in  all  refpeds  ;  and  their 
love  of  liberty  does  not  prevent  their  being 
Daves  to  their  prejudices,  in  feveral  cafes.  We 
perhaps  in  France,  give  at  prefent  into  the  con¬ 
trary  extreme.  Thofe  among  us  who  firft  rai- 
fed  their  ftandard  againft  the  ancients,  intend¬ 
ed  only  to  abolifh  a  fuperftition,  that  might 
fupprefs  emulation,  and  Diackle  the  genius  ; 
but  their  boldnefs  has  been  as  fatal  to  learning, 
as  it  ought  naturally  to  have  been  advantageous 
to  it.  Their  difciples  have  abus’d  their  princi¬ 
ples.  Some  have  been  bold  enough,  inftead 
of  an  extravagant  efteern  for  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  to  fubftitute  a  certainly  much  un 
jufter  and  more  pernicious  contempt.  The 
one  were  wrong,  in  defiring  the  works  of  the 
ancients  fhould  be  the  foie  rale  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  ;  the  others  more  lb,  in  not  agreeing, 
that  tho’  they  had  faults,  which  we  ought 
to  avoid,  yet  that  we  could  not  do  better  in 
many  refpedts,  than  take  them  for  pur  patterns. 

In  France,  they  don't  fludy  the  language  of 
the  Platos  and  Homers  enough  ;  learning 
is  too  much  negleded  there,  to  fay  nothing 
more.  5Tis  eaiily  perceiv’d  by  the  works  of 
our  modern  authors,  that  they  are  very  little 
convërfant  with  thofe  great  geniufes.  By  for- 
faking  the  paths  they  have  mark’d  out  for  us, 
and  which  fo  many  authors  in  the  age  ot 
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Lewis  XIV  happily  trod  in  j  we  have  ftray’d 
from  the  fountains  of  tafte  and  truth. 

This  negledt  of  the  ancients,  which  we  are 
fallen  into  ;  is  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  us, 
than  the  blind  prepoffeffion  we  had  for  them 
formerly,  could  ever  have  been.  That  which 
many  people  have  at  prefent  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh,  is  perhaps  as  extravagant  ;  and  I  with 
it  may  not  become  as  hurtful  to  us.  Philofo- 
phy  has  made  their  works  fafhionable  ;  geo¬ 
metry  is  now  the  fcience  mod  efteem’d.  Be- 
caufe  the  Englifh  are  the  greatefl  geometrici¬ 
ans,  they  would  alfo  have  us  regard  them  as 
oiii  mallei  s  in  other  kinds  of  learning.  We 
have  lately  made  their  language,  one  of  the 
learned  languages  ;  even  the  women  learn  it 
and  have  renounc’d  the  Italian,  to  ftudy  that 
of  this  philofophical  people.  There  is  not  one 
of  tnem  in  the  provinces  of  Armande  and  Be- 
life,  that  will  not  learn  Englifh.  You  fir 
who  underhand  that  language,  know  what 
advantage  the  fex  will  receive  from  it.  What 
a  fine  fource  of  amufement,  and  what  a  School 
for  manners,  is  the  Englifh  fW  .  Befides 
how  will  they  improve  themfelves  in  charms 

and  fpnghthnefs  of  wit,  by  reading  their  po- 
Iitical  pamphlets  ! 

If  criticks  were  wifer,  what  ufe  might  they 
be  of  to  the  common-wealth  of  learning  they 
might  be  its  fupport,  but  they  difgrace  their 
authority  themfelves,  by  the  bad°  ufe  îhey 
make  of  it.  They  are  more  animated,  out 
of  a  mean  jealouiy,  againft  thofe  who  diftir- 
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guifh  themfelves  in  learning  ;  than  with  a 
true  zeal  againft  the  abufes  that  creep  into 
it.  *  Among  thofe  who  at  prefent  afliime 
the  title  of  men  of  learning,  foroe  don’t  value 
learning  enough  ;  and  others,  don’t  efteemt 
good  fenfe  fo  much  as  they  ought:  and  both 
the  one  and  the  others  have  commonly  their 
reafons  for  thinking  as  they  do.  Senfe  is  only 
the  inftrument,  and  learning  the  matter  we 
ought  to  apply  it  to  ;  befides,  what  we  call  by 
this  name  in  France,  is  often  nam’d  quite  diffe¬ 
rently  in  other  countries  :  the  fafhionable  fenfe 
at  prefent,  is  only  a  weak  inftrument,  and  can 
never  ferve  to  build  any  thing  folid.  A  man 
of  fenfe  without  learning,  is  like  a  child  who 
employs  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  fometimes 
art,1  to'  build  a  houfe  of  cards.  A  man  of  lear¬ 
ning  without  good  fenfe  is  only  a  day-labourer  ; 
who  digs  the  ftones  out  of  the  quarry,  and  at 
heft  can  only  pile  ’em  on  a  heap.  He  that  is 
both  one  and  t'other,  is  the  true  architeâ  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  Bay  les  and  La  Monnoyes.  We 
have  ftill  fome,  as  well  as  yourfelf,  to  whom 
we  can,  by  the  confent  of  all  Europe,  do 
this  juftice.  The  prefidents  Bouhier  and 
Montefquieu,  Abbé  Gédovin,  mr.  De  Bofe, 
and  fome  more  of  your  academical  brethren 
are  of  that  number.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  mafons  have  we,  in  all  forts  of 
learning,  that  intermeddle  in  architecture  ? 

In 

*  In  wan -fteri ,  quel  premia  che  ripofe 

Alh.fati.che  in  del  ;  d  alt  ro  no  fed 

Che  impaccio  aile  grandi  Aime  e  gentrof*. , 
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In  England*  all  authors  ferve  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  political  pamphlets;  in  France,  to 
criticifm  and  romances.  The  paffion  of  the 
youth  of  our  age,  is  judging»  They  will  pe¬ 
remptorily  decide  in  every  thing  ;  before  they 
know  any  thing  ;  they  will  inftrud:  others,  be-^ 
fore  they  have  taken  the  pains  to  inflmctthem- 
felves  :  in  fhort  they  commence  authors  at 
leaving  the  fchook  And  what  do  they  do  ? 
Criticize.  That  is  to  fay,  do  what  requires 
the  greateft  experience,  Our  age*  fay  they* 
is  more  enlightn’d  than  the  preceeding  ones  ; 
but  who  are  we  oblig’d  to  for  it  ?  ’Tis  not  to 
the  glimmering  lights  that  are  fo  common  now, 
but  to  thofe  ftrong  lights  that  fhone  in  the  iaft 
age.  If  knowledge  is  more  generally  diffus’d* 
men  rich  in  learning  are  only  become  more 
fcarce  by  it»  All  people  are  wits;  all  write 
well  ;  but  there  are  but  few  men  at  prefen t5  of 
genius  and  true  learning  !  Don’t  let  us  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  impos’d  on  by  our  forward  wits  ; 
they  take  flight  fooner,  but  they  don’t  fly  fo 
high.  Lewis  XIV’s  age  will  appear  to  po~ 
fterity,  the  age  of  wonders  for  learning  ;  and 
ours  perhaps*  only  that  of  little  prodigies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be*, 

•  Sir*  your  moft  humble*  &c« 
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LETTER  LXIIL 
To  the  Marquefs  of  Lomellinï^ 

.  T'.F-.;,  !  '  ;  „ 

TheGenoefe  envoy  at  the  court  of  France  ; 


Of  the  means  Peter  the  great  made  ufe  of  to 
civilize  and  inrich  his  fubjecis  y  that  com - 
merce^anns  and  learnings  have  a  mutual  con¬ 
nexion  ;  and  co?nmerce  not  regarded  enough 
in  France ,  tho’  jhe  owes  all  her  greatnefs 
to  it. 


London,  &c. 


SlRf 


YOU’LL  receive  the  hiftory  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire,  *  which  you  defir’d  me 
to  fend  you  ;  fooner  than  you  expe&ed.  The 
courier  of  his  excellency  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dor  was  pleas’d  to  charge  himfelf  with  it9 
His  highnefs  prince  Cantemir  ought  to  be 
contented  with  the  reception  the  Englifh  have 
given  his  father’s  work,  tranflated  into  their 
language  ;  f  and  is  himfelf  the  moft  capable 
of  any  man,  of  giving  us  one  equally  inte- 
rcfting  to  us* 


I 


*  By  Demetrius  Cantemir ,  prince  of  Moldavia. 
f  Printed  at  London,  by  KnaPton,  1734.  This  hi- 
flory  has  aîfo  been  fince  tranflated  into  French,  and  printed  at 
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I  mean  a  hiftory  of  Ruffia,  wanted  both 
by  his  own  country,  and  Europe,  which  is  fo 
much  concern’d  at  prefent  to  know  it  He 
attempted  in  vain  to  engage  fome  Engliffi  to 
work  at  it  3  and  having  fince  learn’d  that  abbé 
Hubert,  your  acquaintance,  had  form’d  a 
plan  for  it  3  he  gave  him  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  could,  to  execute  it.  I  know  abbé 
Hubert,  by  his  correfpondence  with  for- 
reign  countries,  has  already  got  fome  curious 
memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  3  but 
no  man  who  does  not  go  to  Peterfburg,  to 
learn  the  Ruffian  language,  and  confult  the 
originals,  can  give  us  any  other  than  a  very 
imperfedt  hiftory,  of  that  powerful  monar¬ 
chy. 

The  Czar  Peter  chofe  the  fureft  and 
moil  unfrequented  road,  to  arrive  at  true  glo¬ 
ry  3  he  founded  his  greatnefs  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  fubjects,  and  endeavour’d  to  make 
his  empire  more  powerful,  only  by  making 
them  richer.  No  prince  underilood  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  commerce,  better  than  lie  did, 
or  took  wifer  meafures  to  make  it  flourifh  ill 
iiis  dominions.  Fie  went  himfejf  into  the  , 
moil  civiliz’d  nations  of  Europe,  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  arts,  that  were  want¬ 
ing  in  his  own.  Thoufands  of  people  living 
in  a  flate  without  labouring,  mull  neceffariiy 
exhauft  it  3  but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  nation 
where  the  poor  find  employment,  riches  are 
diffus’d  among  the  whole  people.  The  Czar 
us’d  to  fay,  he  fhould  foon  be  the  richeft 
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prince  in  Europe,  becaufe  he  thought  he 
|hould  employ  all  his  fubjedts*  We  have 
ieen  him,  greater  by  a  voluntary  humiliation, 
than  upon  the  throne  itfelf,  from  which  he 
lov’d  to  defcend;  apply  himfelf  to  feveral 
trades,  to  fet  them  an  example  of  labour.  He 
fent  many  young  lads  into  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  to  learn  naval  architecture,  to  make  wool¬ 
len  cloths,  watches,  &p.  and  being  convinc'd, 
that  arts,  could  not  be  brought  to  perfection 
without  the  fçiençes;  he  invited  men  of  lear¬ 
ning  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  found  his 
academy  at  Peterfourg.  I  find  him  con¬ 
tinually  employ’d  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  nation;  and  omitting  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  inrich  it,  civilité  it,  and  make 
it  happier:  in  the  reformer  of  this  potent  em¬ 
pire,  1  fee  the  founder  and  father  of  a  new 
peopfe.  The  fame  Charles  XIKh  acqui¬ 
red  in  Europe,  coft  Sweden  dear;  but  the 
Czar  Peter  was  a  hero  of  a  very  fuperior 
rank  :  generations  unborn  will  biefs  his  me¬ 
mory  .  He  defer v'd  the  name  of  Greats  by 
the  conferit  of  all  Europe  ;  and  will  preferve 
it  with  the  approbation  of  all  pofterity. 

In  a  political  fyftein,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  univerfe,  all  the  different  parts  have  a 
mutual  connexion.  Commerce,  arms  and 
learning,  though  of  different  natures;  are 
mutually  related  to  each  other:  which  men  of 
geniuffes  form’d  for  government,  can’t  avoid 
perceiving.  The  Englifh,  who  examine  in¬ 
to  the  bottom  of  all  things,  look’d  upon  the 
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cftablifhment  of  the  French  academy,  which 
at  firft  appear’d  fo  fufpicious  to  feme  of  them 
and  indifferent  to  others  ;  as  a  peice  of  cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu’s  policy.  There  are  ways  of 
contributing  towards  the  aggrandifement  of 
monarchies,  which  are  not  the  lefs  fure  for 
being  imperceptible  :  while  commerce  on  one 
hand,  afeertains  the  conquefts  of  a  ftate,  by 
the  riches  it  brings  into  it:  learning  on  the  0» 
ther,  by  polifhing  manners,  and  rendering 
a  nation  more  humane  and  flour  idling,  makes 
its  government  lik’d.  ’Tis  eafy  to  keep  a 
people  in  obedience,  when  the  new  yoke  put 
on  them,  is  lighter  than  that  they  wore 
before. 

Before  France  thought  of  aggrandifing 
herfelf  by  commerce,  fhe  made  new  con¬ 
quefts,  without  enlarging  her  power. 
Though  fhe  had  men,  yet  as  more  money 
went  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expences  of  war,  than  could  return  into 
it;  after  fhe  had  rais’d  great  armies,  fhe  gain’d 
but  little  ground,  and  loon  loft  the  little  ihe 
had  gain’d.  The  Spaniards  and  Englifh  gave 
her  laws.  Commerce,  is  one  of  the  fources 
of  the  flourifhing  condition  Hie  is  fince  arri¬ 
v’d  at,  and  to  which  the  Tu  rennes,  Ri~ 
chelieus  and  Colberts,  equally  contribu¬ 
ted.  The  laft  has  the  glory  of  forming  our 
marine.  Lewis  XIV,  tho’  at  war  with  all 
Europe,  was  ftill  powerful  enough  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  fea,  with  the  united 
force  of  England  and  Holland, 
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Commerce  is  as  neceffary  to  defray  the  m*r 
pence  of  war,  as  to  preferve  plenty  in  timç 
of  peace.  ’Tis  with  money  we  take  towns, 
gain  allies,  and  hire  auxiliary  troups.  ’Tis 
the  riches  of  England  have  rais'd  France  fuch 
powerful  enemies.  What  long  and  bloody 
wars  has  the  republick  of  Venice  maintain'd 
againft  the  powerful  Turkifh  empire  !  And 
who  knows  better  than  you,  how  your  own 
was  enabled  at  this  time,  to  fubdue  the  re¬ 
bels  of  Coriica  ! 

Confumption,  which  is  the  fupport  of  a- 
griculture,  becomes  more  confiderable  in  ci¬ 
ties,  proportionably  as  commerce  flourifhes; 
and  the  more  plentiful  the  neceflaries  of  life 
are  in  them,  the  more  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  Increafes,  But  it  were  to  be  wifh’d 
none  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  them,  but 
fuch  as  one  way  or  other  contributed  to  the 
publick  benefit  ;  and  that  cities  were  not  an 
afylum  for  idle  people.  They  ought  particu¬ 
larly  to  banifh  out  of  them,  the  prodigious 
number  of  lazy  footmen,that are  maintain'd  by 
the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  rich  people  whq 
imitate  them  ;  to  the  prejudice  of  manufactures* 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  luxu¬ 
ry  that  maintains  a  great  number  of  ufelefs 
men  by  the  labour  of  others,  is  as  truly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  any  ftate  whatever;  as  that  which 
finds  employment  for  workmen,  is  advantage¬ 
ous.  This  abufe  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs 
among  us  at  prefent,  that  it  deferves  the  whole 
attention  of  government* 

In 
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In  the  age  we  now  live  in,  Europe  is  too 
enlighten'd  not  to  confider  commerce,  as  the 
moft  effential  part  of  politicks,  which  have 
indeed  intirely  chang’d  their  face,  fince  all 
the  civiliz’d  nations  in  Europe,  have  apply ’d 
themfelves  more  or  lefs  to  trade.  Nobody 
knows  better  than  yourfelf,  how  difficult  ’ti$ 
in  this  refped,  to  reconcile  the  interefls  of  the 
different  princes.  When  the  Englilh  appear¬ 
ed  fo  allarm’d  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  they 
were  in  reality  only  attentive  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  intereft.  ’Twasonlyon  account  of  their 
commerce,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  gave  them  um¬ 
brage;  and  we  ought  always  to  think  it,  the  on¬ 
ly  motive  that  induces  them  to  make  war,  and 
the  foie  objed  they  aim  at,  in  apeace. 

In  all  forts  of  liâtes,  liberty  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  commerce  ;  which  has  been  fometimes 
ruined,  when  they  defign’d  to  pro  ted  it. 
The  induftry  of  merchants  often  goes  farther, 
than  the  prudence  of  thofe  who  will  dired 
them.  The  wife  pradice  of  republican  go¬ 
vernments,  ought  to  be  a  rule  to  others,  in 
this  refped.  Monopolies  fhould  never  be 
granted,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity  ; 
rtis  never  proper  to  prejudice  particular  per- 
fons,  unlefs  lor  the  general  good. 

Riches,  which  are  the  fruits  of  commerce, 
are  perhaps  not  enough  to  give  It  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  it  wants  ;  efpeciaily  in  a  nation 
like  ours,  that  piques  itfelf  on  a  certain  fenfi- 
biljty  of  glory,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  Ia 

France* 
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France,  we  have  not  a  due  regard  for  mer¬ 
chants  ;  moil  people  confound  them  with 
tradefmen  who  fell  by  retail  :  from  whence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  fon  prefers  the  ex» 
ercife  of  an  office  that  ruins  him,  to  com¬ 
merce  which  enrich’d  his  father*  This  oc- 
eafions  a  great  lofs  to  the  fociety  ;  for  the  lar¬ 
ger  fortunes  we  employ  in  trade,  the  more 
beneficial  we  are  enabled  to  make  it,  to  out- 
felves  and  our  country  ;  the  riches  of  which 
we  increafe,  by  augmenting  our  own* 

Our  neighbours,  wifer  in  this  refpefl,  ho¬ 
nour  an'  order  of  men,  that  contribute  to  the 
fupport  of  all  the  others*  Merchandize  in 
England,  is  an  honourable  profeffion,  becaufe 
that  of  a  ufeful  member  of  the  fociety  j  and 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  quality  of  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  5  that  is  to  fay,  legiflaton 
And  what  greater  glory  can  private  men  ar¬ 
rive  at,  than  that  of  watching  over  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  in  this  quality  ! 

If  they  will  make  commerce  flouriffi  in 
France,  they  mull  annex  honours  to  it  ;  and 
is  it  not  as  requifite  in  juftice,  as  in  policy  ? 
We  may  be  ufeful  to  our  country  in  more 
ways  than  one  ;  rich  merchants  contribute, 
at  all  times  to  the  advantage,  and  often  to  the 
prefervation  of  it.  One  of  their  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  inftantly  makes  a  famine  in  their 
country  ceafe,  or  delivers  it  from  the  invaiion 
of  an  enemy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  LXIV* 

To  the  Prefident  Montesquieu. 

5 that  the  writings  of  the  antiminifterial  party 
tend  rather  to  independancy ?  than  any  form 
of  government  whatever s 


London,  See. 

Sir, 

I  S  impoffible  the  advantages  and  do¬ 
ji  fefts  of  the  Englifh  government,  can 
have  efcap’d  the  ôbfervations  of  him,  who 
has  fo  plainly  pointed  out  the  caufes  of  the 
greatnefs  and  fall  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  no 
author  has  more  clearly  fhewn  the  influence 
morality  has  on  politics  ;  and  indeed,  the  a- 
bufes  that  creep  into  any  part  whatever  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  are  the  feeds  of 
thofe  very  diforders,  which  have  fo  often  oc~ 
cafion’d  revolutions  in  empires.  How  many 
governments  in  Europe,  have  only  preferv’d 
the  external  form  of  their  firft  inftitution  ! 
People  either  do  not,  or  will  not  perceive 
thefe  alterations  ;  whole  nations  are  fo  go¬ 
vern’d  by  opinion,  that  fome  boaft  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  advantages,  they  have  not  ;  and  others 
often  poflefs  them  without  knowing  it 
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.  We  can?t  caft  our  eyes  on  the  political  wrU 
tings,  that  are  daily  printed  here  againft  the 
miniftry  ;  without  being  furpris’d  at  a  fort  of 
contradiction,  which  thcfe  authors,  who  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  on  reafoning  juftly,  are  guilty 
of  On  the  one  hand,  they  praife  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  government  exceffively  »  on 
the  other,  they  complain  bitterly  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  violation  of  their  laws  and  privileges  t 
whichris,  in  my  opinion,  either  boafting  of  a 
government,  that  exifts  only  in,  their  ideas  ; 
or  deploring  imaginary  misfortunes.  We 
may  fufpeCt  them  of  adting  infincerely,  in  one 
of  the  le  refpeCts,  which  makes  a  party- writer  , 
only  a  railer.  ■ 

An  Engliih  author  fpeaking  of  the  conti¬ 
nual^  complaints  that  are  made  in  the  two 
houles,  of  the  court  s  dilpofing  of  the  majority 
of  votes,  in  both  of  them  $  compares  the  par¬ 
liament  to  the  two  So/zas>  one  of  which 

complains  qf  the  blows,  which  he  owns  he 
gave  himfelf 

Tis  eafily  perceiv’d  by  the  republican  fpirit 
fo  vifible  in  all  thefe  writings  :  that  thev  often 
aim  as  much  at  the  king,  fs  the  mini,  in 
whofe  hands  his  authority  is  depofreed.  As 
they  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  in  them,  to 
paint  the  inconveniences  monarchies  may  be 
lubjeél  to,  in  the  molt  odious  colours  ;  fo  they 
palliate  as  artfully  as  poffibie,  thofe  that  are 
mfeparable  from  republics  ;  which  perhaps  are 
equally  great. 

No- 
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Nothing  is  more  eafy,  than1' to  reprefent  a 
republican  government,  in  a  proper  light,  to' 
impofe  on  mankind.  It  promifes  liberty  and 
plenty  •  and  tometimes  proclaims  even  an  e- 
qualitÿ  of  conditions  ;  a  certain  way  to  charm 
the  populace.  But  a  wife  man  does  not  judge 
by  appearances  only'  he  considers  equality  of 
conditions,  as  abfolutely  contrary  to.  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  anation:  and  is  convinc’d  that  an  e- 
quality  in  riches,  is  abfolutely  'impotable. 
Noblemen  and  beggars,  thofe  who  live  in 
plenty,  arid  thofe  who  gain  their  livelihoods 
by  the  fweat  of  tneir  brows  •  are  all  in  ranks, 
that  contribute  to  the  general  good.  Awe- 
quality,  which  all  men  afpire  to,  is  a  ftate'of 
perpetual  warfare.  There  mull  be  ftrong  and 
weak  ;  and  perhaps  evils  as  well  as  benefits  j 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  refaits  from  thefc 
particular  diffonances. 

5  People  pay  a  greater  regard  to  names, 
than  things  ;  they  believe  they  enjoy  liberty, 
becaufe  they  have  the  word  for  their  devife  : 
thofe  who  find  themfelves  inverted  with  pow¬ 
er,  by  feeding  them  with  chimerical  ideas, 
find  means  to  really  enilave  them.  While 
Cromwell  was  extolling  the  majejly  of  the 
people  of  England,  he  adually  held  the  nation 
in  chains.  But  you,  fir,  who  are  deceiv’d  by 
nothing  ;  know  we  can  be  free  under  a  king, 
or  flaves  in  a  republic.  ^ 

.  Great  encomiums  are  beftowed  on  the  po¬ 
litical  Conflitution  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  if 
we  refledt  on  the  fa&ions  which  troubled  that 
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republic,  where  the  moil  eminent  and  mod 
virtuous  men  were  often  perfeeuted,  banilh’d 
or  punilh’d  with  death,  at  the  pleafure  of  an 
orator,  carry’d  away  more  by  paffion,  than 
£eal  for  the  public  welfare  :  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  people,  who  piqu’d  themfelves 
fo  much  on  liberty,  were  in  reallity  Haves  to  a 
fmall  number  of  factious  perfons,  who  made 
themfelves  formidable  to  all  the  reft. 

While  Milton,  whofe  pen  was  hir’d  by 
Cromwell,  endeavour’d  to  infpire  the  Eng- 
Mill  with  a  hatred  for  kings,  and  love  for  re¬ 
publican  government  ;  Hobbes,  one  of  the 
greateft  philofophers  in  England,  tranflated 
Thucydides,  to  deftroy  the  falfe  ideas,  fa- 
naticifm  began  to  fpread  in  the  nation.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Macedonians,  who  were  fubject 
to  kings  ;  prefents  us  with  fewer  examples  of 
the  abufe  of  power  5  than  that  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  who  were  govern’d  by  a  fenate. 

Whether  a  people  are  reduc’d  to  flavery, 
by  one  or  many  hands  ;  flavery  is  always  the 
fame  :  and  perhaps  lets  dangerous  to  them, 
when  impos’d  by  the  ambition  of  a  Angle 
man  ;  than  by  the  collufion  of  a  whole  body* 
People  are  more  allarm’ d  at  the  unjuft  enter- 
prifes  of  a  prince,  than  at  the  more  fpecious 
attempts  of  thofe,  in  whole  hands  they  de- 
polite  their  liberty  ;  especially  when  the  latter 
have  the  art  to  cover  their  deflgns,  with  the 
veil  of  the  public  intereft,  as  they  always 
do,  whenever  they  aim  at  their  own  private 
one. 

If 
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If  the  king,  in  a  monarchical  date,  gives 
to  his  favourites  ;  the  leaders,  in  a  republican 
one,  give  to  their  partifans.  But  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  all  thofe  who  have  no  (hare  in  the  govern» 
ment  ;  are  more  opprefs’d  than  they,  who 
live  under  an  abfolute  prince,  I  could  eafily 
give  indances  of  it  This  at  lead:  will  be 
granted,  that  there  is  no  country  where  the 
people  are  greater  flaves,  than  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Poland.  All  the  chridian  monarchies  are 
limited  by  law-  but  when  the  executive  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  are  only  great  by 
oppreffing  the  people  ;  who  can  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  ?  They  muft  bear  it  without  remedy, 
becaufe  they  are  opprefs’d  by  the  very  people, 
who  reprefent  them. 

There  are,  you  know,  more  republics  than 
one,  where  the  body  of  the  people,  is  indeed, 
free  ;  but  where  every  particular  perfon  is, 
as  I  may  fay,  a  Have,  by  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  he  has  fubmitted  to.  Nothing  but  a 
miftaken  fanaticifm,  can  maintain  that  a  date 
enjoys  liberty  ;  when  that  of  all  the  members 
which  compote  it,  is  facrific’d  to  it.  Is  not 
this  one  of  thofe  cates,  where  men  prefer  an* 
imaginary  glory,  to  their  true  intered  ;  and 
the  name  of  liberty,  to  the  advantages  which 
alone  fhould  make  it  defirable  ? 

In  many  republican  dates ,  a  freeman 
means  no  more,  than  one  who  is  not  fubjedf 
to  a  king.  Have  wre  not  fome  of  them  at  our 
doors,  where  the  care  of  liberty,  makes  every 
particular  perfon  wear  the  heavied  chains  ?  If 
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our  religious  houfes  are  a  fort  of  little  repub» 
lies,  that  choofe  their  governors  ^  fmall  re- 
publics,  are  only  large  communities,  in  which 
the  feverity  of  the  rule,  is  a  yoke  to  all  thofe 
who  compofe  them.  What  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  there  ;  who  would  purchafe  liberty  at 
this  price  ;  and  fubmit  to  the  uneafy  life,  of 
a  burgher  of  Bafil  or  Geneva  !  In  vain  does 
the  magiftrate  in  England  endeavour  to  reform 
abufes  ;  they  defy  his  authority,  becaufe  he 
has  not  power  enough  to  make  himfelf  o- 
bey’d.  In  a  country  where  the  laws  are  not 
refpefted  ;  they  have  not  fo  much  love  for  li¬ 
berty,  as  delire  for  Indépendance.  And  in¬ 
deed,  the  maxims  of  molt  of  thofe  who  write 
againft  the  miniftry,  tend  more  to  anarchy, 
than  any  form  of  government  whatever. 

Independent  of  thele  Inconveniencies  which 
concern  onlv  particular  perfons,  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  others  which  regard  the  whole  body  of  a 
republic.  The  length  of  their  deliberations, 
in  circumftances  that  require  fpeedy  aftion, 
is  a  very  great  one.  ’Tis  the  lot  of  the  re- 
publican  hates,  to  live  in  continual  allanns  | 
their  neighbours  cant  ftir  without  giving  them 
umbrage  :  and  if  they  have  any  ambitious 
ones,  their  enemies  have  had  time  to  aft,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  had  to  deliberate.  This  is 
what  oblig’d  the  republic  of  Rome,  in  great 
dangers  to  create  a  DiBator .  What  was  the 
confequence  ?  Thofe  it  intrufted  with  an  ab- 
folute  power,  at  laft  made  ufe  of  it  to  inllave 
it.  Can  thofe  who  fhall  venture,  in  the  lame 
«.  com 
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conjunctures,  to  run  the  fame  hazard,  hope 
to  prevent  what  the  Romans  could  not  hinder  ? 

However  that  may  be,  let  us  leave  the  Vul¬ 
gar  to  feed  themfelves  with  imaginary  happi- 
nefs  and  glory.  The  man  who  is  free  from 
prejudice,  will  perhaps  rather  choofe  to  live 
in  a  monarchy,  which  is  undilturb’d,  and 
obey  one  man,  than  be  enflav’dby  thofe  who 
were  born  his  equals. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  molt  humble,  &c* 


LETTER  LXV* 


To  the  Abbé  de  Rothelin, 


Of  Academies .  TJfe  of  the  French  for  perfecting 

the  language ,  and  the  want  of  fuch  a  foçiefa 
in  England .  Court  and  college  education , 


London,  &c* 

Sir, 

WHilft  literature  was  confined  to  colle¬ 
ge  the  profeffors  of  it  lived  to  no 
purpofe  with  regard  to  fociety  :  like  Egyptian 
priefts,  they  never  explained  themfelves  but 
in  a  language  which  themfelves  pnly  could 
underhand.  Servilely  attach’d  to  their  preju¬ 
dices,  they  were  lefs  employed  in  the  fearch 
of  truth,  than  in  maintaining  the  errors  ef~ 
Vol.-II.  K  poufed 
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poufed  by  their  party,  '  But  no  fooner  did 
philofophy  quit  the  language  of  the  fchools, 
no  fooner"  did  the  mules  venture  to  fpeak  in 
the  living  tongues,  than  the  men  of  polite  tafte, 
who  knew  the  world  while  they  cultivated 
the  fciences  and  the  arts,  adorned  the  former 
with  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  the  latter 
with  that  elegant  tafte  which  is  natural  to 
them.  Montagne  opened  new  ways  in  the 
purfuit  of  wifdom,  and,  to  invite  others  to 
follow  him,  ftrew’d  the  paths  he  had  ftruck 
out  with  flowers.  He  banilhed  the  drynefs 
of  logick  from  the  ufeof  reafon.  Malherbe 
communicated  to  our  mufes  a  moie  decent 
and  more  noble  tone,  and  polilh  d  oft  the 
roughnefs  which  till  his  time  had  disfiguied 
our  poefy:  our  tongue,  when  fmoothed  by 
him,  became  in  time  a  learned  language  thio 
the  cares  of  the  French  Academy,,  to  which 
alone  it  owes  the  beauty  and  perfection  it  now 

appears  in.  '  ‘ 

Our  neighbours  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
this.  The  celebrated  Dryden,  prejudiced  as 
he  was  in  favour  of  his  own  nation,  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  Englifh  would  never  become  a 
polite  and  regular  tongue,  without  the  help 
of  an  Academy  employed  only  to  refine  and 
fettle  it.  Mr.  Locke  propofed  likewife  to 
his  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French. 
The  policy  oj  the  Trench,  fays  he,  did  not  think 
it  unworthy  of  the  public  to  encourage  and  re¬ 
ward  thofe  that  apply  tbemfehes  to  perfetf  their 
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language  *  Dodfor  Swift  complained  that 
an  eftablifhment  fo  glorious  for  learning  was 
wanting  in  England*  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  when  lord  Oxford  was  minifter, 
that  learned  man  did  all  in  his  power  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  his  nation  an  Englifh  Academy, 
formed  upon  the  model  of  yours.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his  upon  this  fubjedl*,  which  proves 
both  the  utility  of  the  French  Academy  a- 
mon  g  ourfelves,  and  the  high  reputation  it 
bears  in  foreign  countries* 

Dodtor  Swift  was  very  fenfibleof  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  admitting  men  of  quality  into  a  fo- 
ciety,  which  was  intended  to  be  made  ho¬ 
nourable  for  men  of  learning,  and  to  which 
the  care  of  perfedting  the  language,  and  puri¬ 
fying  the  tafte  in  England  was  to  be  entruft- 
ed.  In  fadt,  the  Dorfets  and  the  R.ochefters, 
and  among  us  the  N  *  *  *  and  the  S  *  *  *, 
whoever,  in  a  word,  are  fo  happy  as  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  mufes  by  cultivating  their  acquain¬ 
tance,  are  thofe  to  whom  the  mufes  delight 
to  fhew  thernfelves  the  moil:  favourable. 

I  leave  you,  lir,  to  judge  of  this  matter  * 
you,  who  brought  both  thefe  titles  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  who  join  to .  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  birth  the  moft  precious  gifts  of  the 
mind,  ought  to  be  more  fenfible  than  any 
man  of  the  benefits  that  refult  to  learning  from 

K  2  this 

*  Oar  author  does  not  always  refer  to  the  place  in  his  quo¬ 
tations  of  Englifh  writers.  When  he  does,  we  (hall  endeavour 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  original, 

*  Printed  in  his  works. 
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this  alïbciation.  If  writers  by  profeffion  are 
the  beft  judges  of  the  language  that  is  written* 
perfons  of  quality  can  beft  decide  upon  the 
language  that  is  fpokeii.  The  former  have 
fearched  deeper  into  thé  rules  of  grammar, 
and  the  etymology  of  words  ;  the  latter  are 
the  moft  lure  witneffes  of  what  is  in  ufe  with 
the  polite  world.  There  muft  be  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  both  thefe,  in  order  to  bring  a  lan¬ 
guage  to  perfection.  The  court  is  the  center 
of  tafte  and  politenefs,  and  our  writers 
can  never  imbibe  either  the  one  or  the  other 
but  by  converfation  with  thofe  who  live  in  it. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  favour  of  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  Sc  ip  io. 

But  independent  of  this  real  benefit,  it  is 
neceflary  for  perfons  of  quality  to  be  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  order  to  keep  a- 
live  the  defire  of  men  of  learning  to  be  aflocia- 
ted  in  the  fame  body.  Thofe  who  afpire  to 
this  honour  cannot  be  fufpeCted  of  felf-in- 
*  terefted  views  :  the  Academy  promifes  no 
penfion,  and  has  nothing  to  beftow  but  glory. 
The  talents  of  the  mind  render  all  men  equal 
in  that  fociety  ,  which  however  exhibits 
iomethiilg  flattering  to  felf-love,  the  firft  mover 
of  all  our  aCtions,  by  Chewing  that  he  who 
is  higheft  by  birth,  or  moft  diftinguilh’d  by 
his  rank,  thinks  fo  honourably  of  the  man  of 
letters  as  to  make  ihtereft  for  a  feat  with  him. 
The  general  of  armies,  his  brow  bound  with 
the  laurels  of  victory,  believes  himfelf  more 
iiluftrious  when  the  mufe’s  wreath,  bellow’d 
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by  you,  is  added  to  them.  Thus  in  turn, 
he  honours  the  man  of  letters  with  whom  he 
condefcends,  to  take  a  place,  and  is  himfelf 
honoured  by  the  place  he  holds  in  your 

The  protedtors  of  other  literary  facie  ties 
are  only  fellows  of  the  French  Academy.  You, 
fir,  who  in  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  do 
on  all  accounts  fo  worthily  fill  the  place  of 
honorary  member,  have  you  not  publickly 
teftified  how  much  you  think  yourfeif  honour¬ 
ed  by  your  feat  in  the  French  Academy  ?  It 
is  this  equality  that  has  hitherto  made  the 
fame  honour  fought  by  all  the  greateft  men 
in  the  different  parts  of  literature.  All  thofe 
diftinguifh’d  minds  have  been  willing  to  join 
a  fociety,  in  which  the  heroes  who  have  de¬ 
fended  the  flate,  and  the  venerable  prelates 
who  have  been  the  glory  of  the  Gallican 
church  have  wifhed  to  be  admitted  :  next  to 
the  names  of  our  Corneilles  and  Racines,  you 
have  the  iatisfadion  to  lee  thofe  of  our  Villars 
and  Bolfuets. 

What  a  fpur  muft  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  member  of  fo  illuftrious  a  body,  be  to  every 
man  who  feels  in  himfelf  fomething  of  a  ge¬ 
nius  !  All  men  are  not  guided  by  intereft  : 
thofe  who  make  their  court  to  the  mufes, 
ufually  feek  nothing  but  glory.  And  wdiat 
efforts  will  not  a  learned  man  make  to  deferve 
a  place  in  an  Academy,  wherein  he  becomes 
a  brother  to  thofe  who  fill  the  higheft  places 
in  the  ftate,  and  the  fir  ft  dignities  of  the 
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Whatever  thofe  may  fay  of  it  who  defpair  of 
ever  obtaining  a  place  there,  the  French  A- 
cademy  is  as  glorious  to  the  nation,  as  it  is 
ufeful  to  literature.  The  higheft  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  that  we,  who  cultivate  letters,  can  arife 
to,  is  to  become  one  of  the  members  of  this 
fociety. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


.V  LETTER  LXVL 
To  the  Chevalier  de  B  *  L 

Of  the  EngUJh  pri ze- fighters.  Stori es  oj  F  i  g  g s 
fir  Thomas  Parkins,  &c.  Boxing ,  ri¬ 
ding,  running y  as  pr  act  fed  in  England \  with 
reflections. 


London,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

IT  was  to  the  accident  of  calling  my  eyes 
to-day  upon  the  public  papers  that  you 
owe  the  letter  I  now  write  you.  Thefe  pa¬ 
pers,,  properly  fpeaking,  are  the  regifters  of 
the  manners  of  the  nation:  very  fingular  things 
are  often  found  in  them,  and  the  article  I  now 
communiçate  appear'd  to  me  one  of  that 


num- 


end  French  Nations,  .re¬ 
number.  It  contains  the  defiances  of  two  he¬ 
roes  of  a  fpecies  unknown  among  us,  and 
who  perhaps  are  more  regarded  here  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  Challenge. 

££  Whereas  I  George  Bishop,  of  Shaft!- 
ct  bury  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  mafter  of  the 
noble  fcience  of  defence  in  all  its  branches, 
have  been  highly  affronted  hereby  mr.  Mac- 
GUiRE  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  the  fword, 
cc  I  invite  him  to  fight  me  the  weapon  thro" 
cc  upon  the  ftage.  I  defire  no  favour,  and 
wait  with  impatience  to  meet  him. 

tc  Your  feryant,  George  Bishop  A 

The  Answer. 

cc  I,  Felix  Macguire,  of  the  kingdom 
£C  of  Ireland,  mafter  of  my  fword,  having 
€£  fought  with  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of  this 
<c  kingdom,  to  wit,  mr.FiGG,  mr.  Sparks, 
££  mr.  Sutton,  mr.  Johnson,  mr.  Gill, 
u  and  other  great  men,  will  not  fail  to  meet 
mr.  Bishop  at  the  time  and  place  that  (hall 
££  be  appointed,  and  will  endeavour  to.  main- 
“  tain  againft  him  the  honour  due  to  my  fword 
and  my  country.  And  I  warn  him  to  take 
fpecial  care  that  I  do  not  make  him  limp 
£<  off  with  a  pair  of  crutches,  as  I  have  al- 
*£  ready  done  by  feveral  of  his  countrymen.  . 
££  Your  fervant,  Felix  Macguire/* 

K  4  What 
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What  do  you  think,  fir,  of  the  hedoring 
language  of  thefe  miferable  gladiators  ?  If 
they  are  couragious  men,  what  pity  that  their 
courage  is  fo  ill  emploped  l  Does  not  the  tafte 
of  the  Englilh  for  fpedacles  of  this  kind  afto- 
nifhyou?  .u  i:- 

How  great  foever  may  be  the  fame  of  thefe 
champions,  I  believe  you  will  pardom  me  if  I 
am  not  fo  curious  to  be  myfelf  a  witnefs  of 
their  high  feats  of  arms.  The  Englilh  re¬ 
proach  us  for  our  antipathy  to  thefe  barbarous 
combats,  as  if  it  was  an  effed  of  our  effemina¬ 
cy  :  have  we  not  as  much  ground  to  interpret 
the  delight  they  take  in  them  to  their  difad- 
van  tage  ?  Ought-humanity  to  bear  the  fight  of 
wretches  who .  knock  one  another  on  the  head 
with  ftaves,  or  cut  one  another  to  pieces  with 
Cwords  ?  Without  accufing  the  people  who 
make  it  their  amufement  to,  be  cruel,  let  us 
not  blufh  to  fhun  even  the  image  of  fuch  cru¬ 
elty. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  being  infpired 
with  Something  of  ferocity  at  thefe  fpedacles. 
After  they  had  familiarifed  themfelves  at  Rome 
to  fee  lions  and  tygers  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
combats  of  that  fort  grew  infipid  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to  make  thofe 
iavages  fight  with  men,  in  order  to  give  new 
fatisfadion.  The  Romans  diverted  themfelves 
with  what  we  call  at  this  day  barbarity.  They 
lov’d  to  fee  the  fpilling  of  blood,  and  contem¬ 
plated  with  pleafure,  in  an  expiring  gladiator, 
the  horrible  fpedacle  of  the  pains  and  agonies 
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of  death.  They  had  matters,  or  rather  mon- 
fters  of  ferocity,  who  taught  thofe  unhappy 
wretches  how  to  merit  the  applaufes  of  the 
public,  either  by  buffering  with  conftancy,  or 
dying  with  a  good  grace.  But  what  does  this 
example  prove,  except  that  the  Romans  had 
not  fo  much  politenefs  as  they  piqued  them- 
felves  upon  having,  and  that  they  were  more 
cruel  than  they  imagined  themfelves  to  be  ? 
After  all,  Greek  or  Roman,  what  is  their  ex¬ 
ample  to  us  ?  Let  us  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  the  authority  of  nations,  but 
acknowledge  only  the  laws  of  reafon.  Such 
fights  are  unworthy  of  reafonable  beings,  and 
can  only  be  a  ttiame  to  humanity  :  wife  men 
always  abhor’ d  them.  If  he  that  fuffer s  is  cul¬ 
pable,  fays  Seneca,  he  has  no  more  than. he 
deferves  :  but  what  have  you  done,  that  you 
Jhould  deferve  to  fee  him  fuffer  ? 

It  mutt  be  owned  that  thefe  battles  of  the 
Englifh  gladiators  are  not  fo  much  in  fafhion 
as  they  have  been  :  people  of  diftindtion  have 
almoft  left  frequenting  them,  and  fcarce  anv 
body  is  feen  at  thefe  matches  but  the  lowett 
of  the  populace,  or  that  clafs  of  men  who  are 
perhaps  more  defpicable  than  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  becaufe  they  imitate  them  as  much 
in  their  manners,  as  they  are  exalted  above 
them  by  their  birth. 

I  mutt  not  conceal  from  you,  however,  that 
fome  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  here  have  fuch 
an  efteem  for  this  noble  exercife,  that  they 
learn  it  themfelves,  and  a  few  there  are  who 

look 
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loqk  upon  the  fcience  of  defence  as  the  chief 
merit  of  an  accomplish’d  gentleman.  I  know 
one,  mr,  *  *,  the  brother  of  lord  *  *,  who 
ferved  an  apprenticeship  under  the  famous 
mr.  Figg,  whom  I  mentioned  above.  This 
English  nobleman  considers  it  as  fuch  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  have  been  educated  under  fo  great  a 
matter,  that  he  often  treats  him  at  his  table. 
The  perfons  invited  are  promifed  what  enter¬ 
tainment  they  Shall  have,  as  we  _  promife  at 
Paris  a  ditti  of  pheafants  or  venifon.  You 
mutt  not  think  this  ftrange,  becaufe  every 
country  has  its  cuftoms  :  in  France  the  people 
ling  to  amufe  themfelves,  and  here  they  pafs 
their  time  in  boxing. 

Mr.  Figg  faid  one  day  to  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  had  the  happinels  to 
be  at  one  of  thefe  fuppers,  Sir,  no  man  has 
more  companion  than  I  for  the  poor  and  tnifera- 
ble  :  but  when  once  I  am  upon  the  ft  age,  ij  I  fee 
ftejh,  I  mu/i  cut  away.  Such  is  the  table  dit-» 
courfe  with  which  this  celebrated  man  enter¬ 
tains  thofe  who  admire  his  talents,  and  it  mutt 
certainly  make  the  treat  very  agreeable.  ^ 

With  regard  to  boxing,  the  nobility  inEng- 
land  do  not  excel  in  it  lefs  than  the  common 
people.  One  of  the  peers  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
this  day  the  terror  of  all  the  hackney  coachmen 
in  London.  I  knew  in  the  country  a  baro¬ 
net,  who  refides  there,  and  who,  tho’  he 
is  very  antient,  piques  himfelf  ftill  upon  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  wrettler  in  Great-Britain,  Some 

years  ago  he  published  a  book  upon  the  uie~ 
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fulnefs  of  the  art  in  which  he  fo  much  ex-» 
cels,  and  not  having  been  fo  happy  as  to  have 
fuch  eminent  difciples  as  he  could  havewifhed, 
out  zeal  for  the  public  good,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  diverfion,  he  now  teaches  it  gratis  to 
thofe  who  will  attend  his  lectures.  A  lord 
who  lives  in  his  nighbourhood  went  one  day 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  and  as  they  were  walking 
together,  and  difcourfing  of  this  marvellous 
art,  with  the  advantages  that  may  be  drawn 
from  it  to  fociety,  the  old  baronet  catches  his 
man  hold  behind,  and  throws  him  upon  his 
head.  His  lordfhip,  a  little  difcompofed  by 
the  blow,  got  up  in  a  rage  :  but  our  artful 
wreftler,  in  a  grave  and  important  tone,  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  My  lord ,  fays  he,  you  may 
take  this  for  a  proof  that  I  have  a  great 
friendflrip  for  you  :  you  are  the  only  man  to 
whom  I  ever  fhew'd  that  lock . 

As  we  fhould  always  view  things  on  the 
molt  favourable  fide,  I  imagine  the  Englifh 
are  lefs  pleafed  with  thefe  combats  in  them- 
felves,  than  with  the  exercile  they  take  in 
them  ;  and  in  fadt,  exercifes  of  all  kinds  are 
here  very  much  followed.  Confider  mankind 
thro’,  how  many  are  there  who  exercife  their 
bodies,  how  few  their  underftandings  ! 

One  may  reckon  the  riding  in  acoachoneof 
the  moil  violent  exercifes  that  are  here  in  ufe. 
There  are  none  of  thefe  machines  but  what 
might  very  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
Abbé  de  St.  Pierre's  jolting  engine ,  *  and 
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thofe  who  ufe  them  on  account  of  their  health, 
prefer  thofe  that  jolt  the  moft  roughly.  They 
have  other  exercifes  for  different  diftempers,  to 
which  the  perfons  affiiéted,  or  that  think  them- 
felves  in  danger  of  being  fo,  apply  very  clofe- 
ly.  For  the  gravel  they  play  at  bowls,  and  for 
the  head-ach  they  trot  on  horfe-back. 

But  as  the  moft  wholefome  nourifhment 
becomes  a  kind  of  poifon  when  ufed  immo¬ 
derately,  fo  exercife,  neceffary  as  it  is  to 
health,  may  be  very  pernicious  to  thofe  who 
abufe  it.  A  great  many  Englifh  place  their 
glory  in  fupporting  fuch  fatigues,  as  create  the 
misfortune  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  bear 
them  by  their  proférions.  I  have  known  a 
young  man  of  quality  who  boafted  he  could 
run  farther,  and  hold  it  longer,  than  any  run¬ 
ning  footman  in  England.  He  had  won  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  conflderable  wagers  by  this  occupation; 
and,  if  I  was  told  the  truth,  he  run  one  day 
from  London  to  York  without  flopping.  In 
imitation  of  thofe  who  put  in  for  the  prize  of 
fwiftnefs  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  who 
were  obliged  to  live  foberly,  abftaining  from 
all  ragouts,  to  make  them  qualified  candidates; 
this  Englifh  nobleman,  when  he  has  a  race 
to  run,  prepares  himfelf  by  a  regular  diet, 
bleeding,  purging,  and  fweating  himfelf  vio¬ 
lently,  in  order  to  make  his  body  the  lighter. 
Thus,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  health, 
which  he  has  vifibly  impair’d,  he  has  pur- 
chafed  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  runner 
in  England.  In  what  clafs  fhall  we  rank  the 
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man  who  pays  fo  dear  for  fo  frivolous  a  merit? 
Shall  we  call  him  lingular,  or  fenfelefs  ?  In  a 
head  badly  organifed  what  may  not  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  vain  ambition  of  making  a  man's 
felf  taken  notice  of  by  others  ! 

Like  as  formerly  at  Olympus  and  Lacedæ- 
mon,  in  more  than  one  county  of  England 
young  damfels  ate  to  be  feen  contending  for 
the  prize  at  a  courfe.  They  are  commonly 
ftrong  robuft  country  girls,  who  run  with 
furpriling  fwiftnefs. 

Perhaps  this  tafte  which  theEnglifh  difcover 
for  all  forts  of  exercife,  is  a  proof  that  exercife 
is  necemry  for  them.  Thofe  of  our  pleafures 
which  feem  at  fir  ft  fight  to  be  arbitrary,  had  often 
their  rife  from  real  neceffities.  Who  knows 
but  the  quality  of  the  air  that  is  breathed  in 
England,  and  the  aliments  on  which  the  peo- 
,ple  live,  may  create  more  occafion  here  than 
hi  other  countries  for  whatever  will  promote 
perfpiration  ?  Thefe  different  exerciles  are 
moil  certain  receipts  againft  the  fpleen ,  and  I 
believe  contribute,  generally  fpeaking,  to  make 
the  Englifh  more  robuft  -  than  the  French* 
The  more  ufe  men  make  of  their  ftrength, 
the  ftronger  they  are  in  proportion. 

The  Romans,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
their  ft  ate  addidted  themfelves  to  bodily  exer- 
cifes  to  render  themfelves  more  war-like^ 
continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards  for  their 
health  :  it  was  for  this  that  Augustus  play'd 
fo  often  at  foot-ball.  But  I  cannot  underftand 
how  men  can  give  themfelves  up  to  fuch  ex- 
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ercifes  as  degrade  the  dignity  of  our  nature; 
How  can  beings  who  have  any  fentiment  of 
humanity,  make  a  diverfion  of  feeing  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  thefe  fencers,  which  puts  them 
upon  a  level  with  the  brutes  whofe  fiercenefs 
they  imitate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &ce 
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LETTER  LX  VII } 

To  M.  FrERET; 

0/  the  Englijh  and  French  authors ,  /fer  de- 
jiinguijhing  charaSteriflics .  Multitude  of 
hooks  printed  in  England  :  few  good .  F  he 
Englijh  iranfate  all  that  is  puhlifhed  in 
French .  ^  curious  fragment  taken  jrom  a 
very  indifferent  book  concerning  the  inf c Sis 
of  the  river  Hypanis. 


Sir. 


London,  &c. 


Have  received  all  the  literary  news  that  ap- 
^  peared  at  thebegining  of  this  year,  and 
which  you  had  the  goodnefs  to  fend  me.  To 
begin  to  difcharge  this  debt,  I  have  got  lord 
Waldegrave’s  courier  to  bring  .you  five  or 

fix 
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fix  political  papers  ;  and  yon  will  very  foon 
receive,  by  the  hands  of  mr.  Smith  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  a  more  considerable  packet.  This  re¬ 
turn  will  contain  all  that  has  appeared  here* 
tolerably  worth  reading,  in  the  Several  kinds 
of  literature. 

How  barren  are  we  Frenchmen,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Englifh  !  There  are  more  works 
printed  in  this  country  in  one  month,  than 
the  prefs  at  Paris  furniShes  in  a  whole  year. 
The  very  laft  year  produced  almofi:  fifteen 
hundred,  not  including  the  news-papers  and 
political  journals  that  appear  periodically,  and 
which  ferve  to  employ  a  people  whofe  leifure 
is  more  burthenfome  to  them  than  we  com¬ 
monly  fee  it  among  us  :  for  the  English  do 
not  live  and  converfe  fo  much  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  the  French  :  wherefore  to  fill  up  the 
vacuities  of  their  lives,  they  are  obliged  either 
to  read  or  do  nothing.  This  is  indeed 
much  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  greateft 
part  of  their  numerous  writers.  They  are 
naturally  inclin’d  to  Silence,  as  we  are  to 
exhauft  ourfelves  in  difcourfe  :  and  filence 
infpires  a  tafte  for  reading,  as  much  as  talka- 
tivenefs  is  averfe  to  it.  Perhaps  even  a  great 
many  perfons,who  in  this  country  write  books, 
would  never  have  attempted  any  Such  em¬ 
ployment  if  they  had  had  Spirits  enough  to  do 
any  thing  elfe. 

We  ourfelves  have  in  France  but  too  many 
authors  of  this  fpecies,  who  compofe  roman¬ 
ces  and  histories  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to 

fol- 
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follow  any  other  trade.  At  Paris  the  minds 
of  young  men  are  debauched  at  the  theatre: 
fcarce  have  they  frequented  the  pit  fix  months, 
but  they  are  willing,  in  their  turns,  to  appear' 
on  the  ftage  in  the  form  of  authors.  The  Ita¬ 
lian  comedy,  *  under  which  name,  we  might 
lay,  fuch  a  number  of  wretched  pieces  are 
perform’d,  were  they  not  fo  often  applauded 
by  the  fpedtators,  occafions  a  great  many  clerks 
to  negledt  the  bufinefs  of  the  attornies  their 
mafters,  and  take  up  thro5  indolence  a  pro- 
feflion  which  is  indeed  more  flattering  to  felf- 
love,  but  which  does  not  require  greater  ta¬ 
lents  than  that  which  they  abandon.  For  it  is 
not  true,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  there  muft  be  underftanding  to  write  even 
a  bad  book  :  it  is  fuflicient  for  a  man  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  a  genius,  and  there  is  no  error  of 
felf-love  more  frequent  than  this. 

There  are  alfo  many  authors,  who,  like 
our  antient  Belleforet,  write  for  no  other 
reafon  but  becaufe  they  have  families  to  main¬ 
tain.  They  have  mills ,  like  him,  in  which  they 
with  great  facility  turn  out  new  books  ;  that  is 
to  fay ,  collections  and  idle  ftories ,  which  they 
copy  one  after  another . 

In  England,  in  France,  and  above  all  in 
Holland,  how  many  writers  are  there  in  book- 
fellers  pay,  who,  as  heretofore  du  Ryer, 
work  for  about  *  three  and  four  pence  per 

flieet  ? 

•  Alow  fort  of  farce  or  drolling,  of  which  we  had  a  fpeci- 
men  when  the  French  company  was  in  London, 

*  Quarante  fols . 
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Iheet  !  ?Tis  a  pity  that  a  great  part  of  them 
have  neither  learning  nor  genius  enough  to 
apply  themfelves  only  to  tranflations.  The 
hooklellers,  to  whom  they  fell  their  labour, 
would  employ  them  more  advantageoufly 
both  for  the  public  and  themfelves.  There 
ought  to  he ?  fays  Montagne,  fome  legal 
cor  re  liions  again]!  trifling  and  ufelejs  wri¬ 
ters ,  as  there  are  again]!  vagabonds  and  fug- 
gar  ds*  In  many  authors  the  itch  of  writing 
is  a  kind  of  madnefs,  which  nothing  can  ever 
reftrain 

D’Ablancourt  had  reafon  to  fay,  it  is 
better  to  tranfiate  good  books  than  to  make 
new  ones,  in  which  there  feldom  is  any  new 
inftruXion*  It  was  a  remark  of  Bayle,  that 
nobody  had  yet  thought  of  writing  the  hifto- 
ry  of  great  criminals  :  but  worfe  has  been 
done  in  our  days  by  publishing  the  celebrated 
caufes  | ,  which  are  in  fact  only  the  annals  of 
the  gallows,  or  the  hiftory  of  fcoundrels.- 
Such  works  as  thefe  are  a  fhame  to  humanity^ 
and  may  be  of  pernicious  ufe  in  fociety.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Stories  will  infiraX  men  of  bad  incli¬ 
nations  in  the  practice  of  wickednefs,  more 
than  the  refleXions  of  the  author  will  deter 
them  from  it. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  fuperiorky  of 
one  nation  over  another,  in  refpeX  of  the  fci- 

Vol.  II.  L  ences 

-  ...  > 
*  Quatuor  millia  librorum  Didymus  Grammaticus  fcripfit  ; 
mifer  erat  Ji  tam  milita  fuper  <vacua  legijjet. 

j|  A  French  book,  fome  parts  of  which  have  been  tranflated 
into  Fnglifh.  Our  author,  I  fuppofe,  had  rçot  obferved  the  ma¬ 
ny  hiftories  of  malefa&ors  we  have  in  England. 
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ences,  by  the  multitude  of  books  that  appear 
in  it  annually.  The  tafte,  the  folidity,  the 
ufefulnefs  of  thofe  works  are  the  flan  dard. 
Notwithftanding  this  great  fertility  of  Englifh 
writers,  good  books  are  not  more  common 
here  than  elfewhere.  There  would  certainly 
be  a  great  many  fewer  things  printed,  if  thofe 
who  write  were  obliged  only  to  know  their 
own  language  :  for  it  would  be  too  much  to 
defire  of  them  order  and  correction  in  their 
works.  The  Englifh  tongue,  you  know, 
has  few  eftablifh’d  principles;  and  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  write  it,  regard  no  principle  at  all. 

What  very  much  augments  the  number  of 
the  bad  books  that  appear  here,  it  muft  be 
confeffed  are  the  tranfiations  that  are  made 
from  our  writers.  They  tranflate  at  London 
every  thing  that  appears  new  atParis,  the  word: 
as  well  as  the  beft,  without  any  diftinCtion. 
For  this  reafon  thofe.  of  our  authors  who  have 
had  that  honour  done  them,  have  no  room  to 
be  prend  on  the  occafion.  **,  which  is 
known  only  by  the  copies  which  the  author 
gave  away,  has  juft  now  made  its  appearance 
in  Englifh.  The  new  hiftory  of  Portugal, 
bad  as  it  is,  would  infallibly  have  been  trail" 
Hated,  if  it  could  but  have  crofted  the  fea. 
Such  fort  of  foreign  productions,  joined  with 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  their  own  cli¬ 
mate  produces  in  great  number,  overflow  the 
Englifh  literature  with  a  deluge  of  barbarifm 
and  bad  tafte. 


But 
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But  the  chief  thing  I  would  reproach  the 
Englifh  writers  with,  is  their  not  knowing 
how  to  make  a  book .  Their  beft  works  are 
moft  commonly  deftitute  of  method.  Within 
forty  years  paft,  more  has  been  written  upon 
phyfick  in  England,  than  in  all  Europe  be- 
fides  :  yet  nothing  has  been  produced  that  in 
this  refpedt  can  be  compared  with  dr.  A- 
struc’s  treatife  de  Merits  Venerns .  The 
good  judges  here,  who  have  a  tafte  for  art  and 
method,  look  upon  that  work  as  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  beft  compofed  piece  that  has  for  a  long 
time  appeared  in  medicine.  But  let  the  fub~ 
jebt  be  what  it  will,  Tis  very  rare  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England  ,  to  find  both  kinds  of  me¬ 
rit  united.  Many  of  our  writers  have  the  fault 
diredlly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Englifh  :  they 
often  range  a  number  of  nothings  with  all  poF 
fihle  art  and  method.  ’Tis  a  great  pity  indeed, 
that  fuch  authors  have  nothing  to  give  us,  be- 
caufe,  if  they  had  but  matter,  they  would 
know  how  to  put  it  together.  From  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  our  phrafe,  when  we  praife 
a  work,  is  at  prefent  ;  'fis  a  well  made  hook ,  a 
well  writ  piece ,  a  very  methodical  difeourfe  : 
Whereas  the  Englifh  fay,  on  the  contrary,  It 
is  a  book  full  of  good,  or  excellent  things . 

You  cannot  help,  fir,  having  pbferved  a  ve¬ 
ry  effential  difference  between  their  authors 
and  ours.  The  Englifh,  who  treat  of  the 
abftradt  fciences,  are  not  felicitous  enough  to 
exprefs  themfelves  clearly  :  they  feem  always 
afraid  of  faying  too  much,  and  are  as  fparing 

L  2  -  of 
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of  words  as  they  are  prodigal  of  ideas.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  celebrated  Bacon.  Four 
lines  of  Newton’s  mathematical  principles 
will  publifh  the  ableft  geometrician.  Locke 
is,  *  perhaps,  the  only  Englifh  author  who 
knew  how  to  avoid  this  fault.  Tbofe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  write  upon  fubjedts  of  tafte 
and'  entertainment,  run  too  much  into  diffufe- 
nefs  and  redundance  :  they  are  always  afraid 
they  do  not  fhew  wit  enough,  and  continue  to 
crowd  figures  upon  figures.  Every  moment 
they  fly  from  their  fubjeft,  that  they  may  not 
omit  the  leaf!  trifles  which  have  any  relation  to 
it;  fo  that  the  principal  idea  is  often  clouded 
by  the  multitude  of  ideas  that  are  acceffary. 

The  French  authors  are  ftill  more  fubjedl  to 
this  fault  fo  oppofite  to  the  Englifh  philo¬ 
sophical  writers,  and  have  more  than  once 
been  reproached  for  extending  into  a  large  vo¬ 
lume,  a  fubjefl:  that  needed  not  have  taken  up 
more  than  a  diflertation  of  twenty  pages.  An 
author  who  has  top  much  diftruft  of  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  his  readers,  gives  no  great  idea  of  his 
own  :  unhappily  for  fuch  a  man,  while  he  takes 
a  great  '  deal  of  pains  to  make  himfelf  under¬ 
stood,  his  readers  underfland  him  but  too  well. 

With  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  treating  lubjefts 
of  tafte  and  pure  entertainment,  you  are  in  the 
right  to  maintain,  that  neither  the  Englifh  nor 
any  other  nation  can  come  in  competition  with 

-  the 

*  Mr.  Locke  complains  that  the  mother  tongue  is  too  much 
negle&ed  in  England.  They  (the  Englifh)  are  fo  far>  fays  he, 
from  learning  the  rules  of  it,  that  they  do  not  even  know  there  it 
fuch  a  thing  aé  as  Englijh  Grammar , 
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the  French,  mr.  Congreve,  mr.  Addison, 
the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  dr.  Swift,  and  mr. 
Pope  had  never  diftinguifhed  themielves  fo 
much  from  the  other  writers  of  their  country,  if 
they  had  not  carefully  ftudied  our  good  au¬ 
thors  of  the  laft  age,  as  well  as  the  great  mo¬ 
dels  of  antiquity. 

The  great  quantity  of  books  that  are  print¬ 
ed  here  every  month  upon  all  forts  of  fubjects, 
difcovers  to  us  the  genius  of  this  nation.  In 
literary  productions,  each  author  follows  his 
own  taftej  perhaps,  I  might  as  well  have  faid 
his  whimfy,  as  the  only  rule  of  what  he  does. 
A  man  will  attempt  to  write  here,  who  proba¬ 
bly  learned  his  language  only  of  a  bafket- woman. 
A  cobler,  who  has  got  the  fecret  of  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  remedy,  will  give  you  a  treatife  in  phyfic. 
Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  make  books,  when  a 
perfon  difpenfes  with  all  thofe  cares  that  are 
neceffary  to  form  a  ftile,  and  give  order  and 
correction  to  the  whole. 

For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  condemning  this 
abundance  of  books,  fince  the  worft  cannot 
but  be  of  fome  benefit  to  the  nation.  They 
afford  a  livelihood  to  a  great  many  workmen 
in  London  ;  and  in  the  country  they  fupport 
many  manufactories  of  paper,  and  confe- 
quently  promote  commerce.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  writers  may  thus,  in  fact,  be  ufeful  to 
the  ftate  in  any  country  whatfoever,  provid¬ 
ed  there  be  labouring  men  enough  without 
them  :  for  otherwife,  no  profeffion  fhould 

L  3  be 
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be  tolerated  when  the  fame  perfons  could  be 
better  employ’d  in  the  culture  of  the  lands. 

We  fliould  always  think,  like  wife,  that  a 
book  which  to  us  appears  contemptible,  may 
not  be  fo  to  men  of  another  clafs.  How 
many  are  there  who  are  amufed  with  Peter 
of  Provence ,  and  John  of  Paris  ?  *  There 
muft  be  books  for  the  city,  and  others  for 
the  country.  The  reputation  that  *  *  * 
bears  in  the  provinces  is  indifputable  at  Pa¬ 
ris»  And  after  all,  *it  is  agreed  that  there 
are  few  bad  books  in  which  there  is  not 
fomething  good.  I  lately  mylelf  found  in 
an  Englilh  book,  that  neither  is  nor  deferves 
to  be  much  known,  a  fragment  that  feem’d 
to  me  agreeable.  I  fend  it  you  in  French, 
that  you  may  communicate  it  to  your  friends. 
Thus  is  the  moft  precious  metal  often  found 
intermixed  with  the  moft  vile  materials,  and 
he  who  feparates  them  is  doing  a  talk  equal¬ 
ly  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  others. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

Upon  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  human 

mind,  f 

Icero,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Puf- 

\_j  cc  cidansy  Drews  ingenioufly  the  fal- 

cc  lity 

*  Authors  of  a  clafs  with  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  Robin 
Hood . 

+  As  our  author  gives  us  no  hint  by  which  to  find  out 
this  obfcure  Engliih  author,  we  are  oblig’d  to  tr&iflate  the 
pafTage  back  again. 
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ic  iity  of  the  judgments  we  form  concerning 
£t  the  duration  of  the  human  life  .compared 
“  with  eternity.  To  give  the  more  force  to 
C€  his  reafoning  ,  he  quotes  a  paflage  from 
“  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  Arif  of le  touching 
cc  a  kind  of  infeds,  that  are  common  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hypanis  *,  who  never 
££  live  beyond  the  day  in  which  they  are 
C£  produced. 

“  To  purfue  the  idea  of  this  elegant  wri- 
“  ter,  let  us  fuppofe  that  one  of  the  moil 
£C  robuft  of  theie  Hypanians  (fo  they  are 
cc  call’d  in  hiftory)  was  according  to  his 
tc  own  notions  as  antient  as  time  itfelf  ;  that 
€C  he  had  begun  to  exift  at  break  of  day, 
<c  and  by  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  con- 
cc  dilution,  had  been  able  to  fupport  the  fa- 
££  tigues  of  an  active  life  thro’  the  number 
cc  of  féconds  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Du- 
C£  ring  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  indants,  by 
cc  experience,  and  his  reflexions  on  all  he 
cc  had  feen,  he  mud  have  acquir'd  very 
ec  fublime  wifdom.  He  looks  upon  his  fei- 
cc  low-creatures  who  died  about  noon  as 
happily  deliver’d  from  the  great  number 

L  4  “  of 

*  A  river  of  Scythia,  at  prefent  call’d  the  Bog .  Âri (lotie 
fays,  that  there  are  fmall  animals  upon  the  river  Hypanis, 
which  live  but  a  day.  He  that  dies  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  dies  in  his  youth  ;  he  that  dies  at  five  in  the  evening, 
dies  in  decrepid  old  age.  Who  among  us  does  not  laugh  to 
fee  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  this  moment  of  existence 
brought  into  confideration  ?  The  fhorteft  and  longed  life 
aijiong  us,  if  vve  compare  it  with  eternity,  or  only  with  the 
duration  of  mountains,  liars,  trees,  or  even  of  fome  animals, 
is  not  lefs  ridiculous.  Montaigne's  EJfays „ 
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tc  of  inconveniencies  to  which  old-age  Is 
“  fubjed.  He  has  aftoniihing  traditions  to 
£C  relate  to  his  grand-children,  concerning 
£C  facts  that  were  prior  to  all  the  memo- 
£c  rials  of  their  nation»  The  young  fwarm, 
€f  compofed  of  beings  who  may  have  al~ 
4C  ready  liv’d  a  full  hour,  approach  with 
cc  refped  this  venerable  fire,  and  hear  his 
iC  inftrudive  difcourfes  with  admiration.  E- 
fe  very  thing  that  he  relates  to  them  will 
cc  appear  a  prodigy  to  that  generation,  whofe 
*c  life  is  fo  very  fhort  :  the  fpace  of  a  day 
will  feem  the  greateft  duration  of  time, 
cc  and  day-break,  in  their  chronology,  will  be 
“  call’d  the  great  æra  of  the  creation.  j 
“  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  venerable  in- 
44  fed,  this  Neftor  of  the  Hypanis,  a  little 
-d  before  his  death,  and  about  the  hour  of 
u  fun-fet,  affembling  all  his  defendants, 

£C  triends,  and  acquaintance,  to  impart  to 
' c  them  dying  his  laft  thoughts,  and  give 
£l  them  his  final  advice.  They  repair  from 
64  all  parts  under  the  vaft  fhelter  of  a  mufh- 
44  room,  and  the  departing  fage  addreffes 
<e  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  man- 
M  ner. 

cr  Friends  and  countrymen,  I  perceive 
that  the  longeft  life  muft  have  an  end» 
u  The  term  of  mine  is  arrived,  and  I  do  not 
• c  regret  my  fate,  lince  my  age  was  become 
44  a  burthen  to  me,  and  to  me  there  was  no 
fc  longer  any  thing  new  under  the  fun.  The  • 

••  revq- 
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a  revolutions  and  calamities  that  have  defo- 
■“  lated  my  country,  the  great  number  of 
■£C  particular  accidents  to  which  we  are  all 
fubjedl,  the  infirmities  that  afflidt  our 
cc  race,  and  the  misfortunes  that  have  hap- 
“  pened  to  me  in  my  own  family  5  all  that 
<c  I  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life, 
tc  has  but  too  well  taught  me  this  grand 
ic  truth  ;  that  no  happinefs,  plac’d  on  things 
€c  which  do  not  depend  on  us,  can  be  fecure 
“  or  durable.  The  uncertainty  of  life  is 
<c  great.  One  whole  generation  perifhed  by 
<c  a  lharp  wind.  A  multitude  of  our  heed- 
<c  lels  youth  were  fwept  off  into  the  waters 
“  by  an  unexpedted  frefli  gale.  What  ter- 
“  rible  deluges  have  I  feen  happen  by  a 
€C  hidden  fhower  !  Our  mod:  folid  coverings 
are  not  proof  againft  a  ftorm  of  hail.  A 
dark  cloud  makes  the  moil  couragious 
“  hearts  to  tremble.  I  liv’d  in  the  firft 
ages,  and  converfed  with  infedts  of  a  tal- 
<c  1er  flature,  a  ftronger  conflitution,  and  I 
“  may  add,  of  more  profound  wiidom,  than 
cc  any  of  thole  in  the  prefen t  generation.  I 
“  befeech  you  to  give  credit  to  my  laft 
words,  when  I  allure  you,  that  the  fame 
“  fun,  which  now  appears  beyond  the  wa- 
"  ter,  and  feems  to  be  not  far  diftant  from 
“  the  earth  ;  that  very  fun  I  have  formerly  feen 
“  in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  calling  down 
tc  his  rays  diredtly  upon  us.  The  earth  was 
*c  much  more  enlighten’d  in  thofe  pall  ages, 
the  air  much  warmer,  and  your  anceftors 

cc  were 
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€£  were  much  more  fober  and  more  virtuous* 
cc  Tho’  my  fenfes  are  impaired,  my  memo- 
<c  ry  is  not,  and  I  can  affure  you  that  glori- 
sc  ous  being  has  motion*  I  law  his  firft  ri~ 
c£  ling  over  the  fummit  of  that  mountain, 
cc  and  I  began  my  life  about  the  fame  time 
a  that  he  began  his  immenfe  career*  For  a 

44  great  many  ages  he  advanc'd  along  the  hea- 
vens  with  a  prodigious  heat,  and  a  bright- 
nefs  of  which  you  can  have  no  idea,  a 

sc  brightnefs  that  would  certainly  have  been 
ff£  to  you  infupportable.  But  now,  by  his 
£C  decline,  and  a  fenfible  diminution  of  his 
cc  vigour,  I  forefee  that  all  nature  will  foon 
€£  be  at  an  end,  and  that  the  world  will  be 
€S  buried  in  darknefs  in  lefs  than  an  hundred 
C£  minutes. 

cc  Alas  !  my  friends,  how  did  I  formerly 
flatter  myfelf  with  the  deceitful  hope  of 

45  living  for-ever  upon  this  earth  !  How 
4C  magnificent  were  the  cells  which  I  dug  for 
H  my  habitation  !  What  confidence  did  I 

not  put  in  the  firmnefs  of  my  members, 
u  the  fprings  of  my  joints,  and  the  ftrength 
4€  of  my  wings  !  But  I  have  lived  long  e- 
nough  for  nature  and  for  glory  ;  none  of 
* 4  of  thofe,  whom  I  leave  behind  me,  will 
44  have  the  fame  fatisfadlion  in  this  age  of 
“  darknefs  and  decay,  which  I  fee  is  already 
«  begun.” 
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LETTER  LXVIIL 

To  the  Prertdent  Boühîer; 

Upon  the  Englijh  liberty  •  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  3  EleBions ,  Gfc.  ÿf  pleafant  anecdote 
concerning  the  Leicejier  eleBion . 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

Appy  thofe  who  like  you  can  converfe 
__  ___  with  Plato  !  That  found  philofophy, 
which  judges  of  all  things,  and  wonders  at 
nothing,  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  thofe  great  men  of  antiquity.  Pie 
that  enjoys  it  familiarly  looks  upon  the  want 
of  reafon  and  juftice  but  as  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  that  weaknefs  which  is  al- 
moft  infeparable  from  our  nature.  He  is  not 
furpriz'd  either  to  fee  particular  men,  com¬ 
munities,  or  even  whole  nations,  purfuing  a 
certain  point,  without  taking  the  way  that 
leads  to  it,  or  to  obferve  prevailing  humanity 
rendering  fruitlefs  the  precautions  of  the 
moft  fage  policy. 

It  was  in  die  reigns  of  Henry  VII,  and 
Henry  VIII,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  got 
into  poffeffion  of  the  authority  it  is  now  in¬ 
verted  with/  and  which  was  before  exercifed 
by  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  members  of  the 

firft 
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firft  are  the  great  commiffioners  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  deputed  from  all  parts  to  prefent  the 
grievances  of  the  nation  to  the  king  and  the 
lords,  to  demand  the  reformation  of  abufes, 
and,  if  it  be  neceflary,  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  who  are  the  authors  of  them. 

What  liberty  England  has  preferved,  is  in- 
difputably  due  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
but  perhaps  this  houfe  hath  fhewn  more  cou¬ 
rage  in  tempeftuous  times,  than  vigilance  du¬ 
ring  thofe  apparent  calms  which  are  not  un¬ 
attended  with  danger.  Without  reproaching 
the  modern  Englifh  with  degeneracy  from  the 
virtue  of  their  anceftors,  it  is  certain,  that  if 
they  have  ftill  the  fame  principles,  they  do 
not  hold  the  fame  conduct  ;  if  they  are  e- 
qually  jealous  of  their  privileges,  they  are 
not  equally  attentive  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  entruft  the  care  of  defending 
them. 

The  point  of  moil  importance  to  this  nation, 
is  the  eledtion  of  the  members  to  ferve  in  the 
Lower  Houfe.  The  moft:  virtuous,  the  wi¬ 
fe  id,  the  moft  zealous  man  ought  here  to  be 
preferr’d  :  but  he  that  is  moft  ambitious,  and 
moft  prodigal,  ufually  carries  the  day.  The 
people  formerly  paid  thofe  whom  they  char¬ 
ged  with  the  defence  of  their  rights  :  now, 
they  fell  their  votes  to  thofe  who  will  give 
the  higheft  price.  Every  man  who  is  able 
to  fpend  much  is  lure  of  making  a  party, 
but  not  of  being  eledted  :  for  if  he  has  got 
a  competitor  who  fpends  more,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability 
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bability  the  latter  will  have  the  plurality  of  voi¬ 
ces.  Some  get  into  parliament  to  pay  their  debts  ; 
others  run  in  debt  to  get  into  parliament.  Ma¬ 
ny  ruin  themfelves  in  vain  to  obtain  this  ho¬ 
nour.  But  often  the  candidates  themfelves 
do  not  pay  this  expence,  but  the  heads  of 
their  party  undertake  to  difcharge  it. 

I  have  an  example  quite  recent  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  election  that  was  made  lad:  week 
for  one  the  members  of  the  town  of  Wind¬ 
sor.  This  eledtion  has  made  a  great  noife 
here,  on  account  of  the  exceffive  expences 
that  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  put  them¬ 
felves  to  in  order  to  carry  it  from  each  o- 
ther.  The  duke  of  St.  A  *  governor  of 
Windfor-caftle,  .was  one  ;  and  the  duke  of 
M  *  *,  at  this  time  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
oppofition,  the  other.  The  duke  of  St.  A  *  * 
at  lad:  got  the  better. 

During  thefe  times  of  eledtion,  the  candi¬ 
dates,  or  thofe  who  undertake  to  fupport 
them,  are  obliged  to  keep  an  open  table,  and 
fometimes  they  have  three  hundred  perdons 
to  treat  in  a  day.  He  who  makes  the  mod: 
people  drunk  may  depend  upon  the  greatelt 
number  of  votes.  Good  ftrong-beer  will  ef- 
fedt  all  you  want  with  the  toping  country¬ 
man  ;  but  they  that  are  fober  mult  be  won 
over  with  money.  The  man  of  intered, 
who  can  bring  in  others,  will  have  twenty, 
and  fometimes  thirty  guineas  for  his  owq 
vote.  He  that  will  give  the  price,  may  have 
all  the  votes  he  can  defire.  Is  it  not  fur- 
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prifing  that  this  fhould  be  almoft  the  only 
way  by  which  a  man  can  obtain  the  honour 
of  watching  over  the  liberties  of  his  country¬ 
men  ?  Thus,  when  the  luit  of  governing  in¬ 
troduced  faftions  in  Rome,  money  was  di- 
flributed  among  the  people,  who  differ'd 
themfelves  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  and  the 
venality  of  their  votes  gave  the  fatal  blow  to 
the  republic. 

The  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
willing  to  keep  up  their  credit  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  counties,  muft  be  lure  to  keep  their 
cellars  open  for  the  countrymen  round  about, 
and  a  principal  part  of  the  butler’s  office  is 
to  take  care  and  make  them  drunk.  They 
tell  one  here,  that  this  is  an  effeCt  of  the 
Bngliffi  magnificence  and  hofpitality.  I  be¬ 
lieve  fo  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
fuddling  magnificence  is  of  had  confequence, 
and  that  this  profufion  of  beer  is  the  very 
caufe  why  the  labouring  men,  and  efpecially 
gentlemens  dome  flic  fervants,  are  fo  feldom 
inclin’d  to  fobriety. 

There  are  fome  gentlemen  who  carry  this 
complaifance  to  the  common  people  yet  far¬ 
ther.  At  thofe  ffiews  which  are  fo  much  in 
faffiion  among  the  Englifh,  and  which  fur* 
nifh  them  with  occafions  of  debauchery  at 
lead:  as  much  as  of  exercife,  I  mean  the 
horfe-races,  I  have  feen  very  great  lords 
drink  bumper  after  bumper  to  the  health  of 
the  beggarly  populace  that  furrounded  them  : 
I  have  feen  them,  when  the  country-fellows 

threw 
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threw  their  hats  up  in  the  air,  pull  off  their 
own  peruques,  and  degrade,  not  their  rank 
only,  but  humanity  itfelf,  to  pleafe  a  vile 
mob.  This  is  what  they  call  making  them- 
felves  popular.  The  multitude  do  indeed  te- 
ftify  their  fatisfa&ion  by  loud  huzza’s,  and  I 
am  not  furpriz’d  at  it  :  the  mod  lure  way  to 
pleafe  the  vulgar  is  to  participate  in  their 
vices. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  Roman  fenator 
was  obliged  to  Ihew  a  great  deal  of  conde- 
fcenfion  to  the  lowed:  of  the  Plebeians  :  when 
he  folicited  an  office  in  the  republic,  he  fub- 
mitted  even  to  embrace  the  knees  of  thofe 
for  whofe  fuffrages  he  was  fuing.  But  I 
Ihould  better  approve  the  method  of  exhibi¬ 
ts  fpedtacles,  by  which  the  Roman  fenators 
won  the  favour  of  the  people,  than  that 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  in 
England  to  gain  the  mechanic  and  the  pea- 
fant.  Public  fhews  at  lead:  do  not  brutalize, 
nor  produce  that  diforder  which  is  always 
infeparable  from  drunkennefs.  And  yet  it 
was  forbid  at  Rome,  by  the  Tullian  law,  to 
give  thole  games  and  feads  to  the  people,  for 

tear  of  the  tendency  they  might  have  to  byafs 
their  fuffrages.  1 

Three  months  ago  I  was  coming  to  Lon- 
dop  with  one  of  the  members  of  parliament, 
and  we  arrived  at  Leicefter  the  fame  even¬ 
ing  that  tnere  had  been  an  election,  which 
turned^  out  quite  differently  from  that  at 
Windfor,  the  country-party  having  carried 

their 
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their  point.  The  ftreets,  full  on  both  fides 
with  people  who  were  both  drunk  and  in- 
folent,  were  alfo  filled  with  brutal  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  Every-where  were  bonfires  at 
a  dmail  diftance  from  each  other  y  all  the 
houfes  of  the  vi&orious  party  were  illumina¬ 
ted,  and  the  zeal  of  the  mailer  within  was 
known  by  the  number  of  candles  in  his  win¬ 
dows.  According  to  this  rule  of  judging, 
the  greateft  enemy  the  miniftry  had  in  the 
town  was  a  butcher.  The  ftreets  being  fc 
very  light,  feme  of  the  people  unluckily 
knew  the  arms  of  the  coach.-  They  told  the 
mob,  who  crouded  about  us,  and  call  a  us 
whigs,  and  traitors  to  our  country.  We 
narrowly  efcaped  being  treated  with  blows 
inftead  of  words,  becaufe  they  fiw  us  drive 
into  an  inn  which  was  not  illuminated. 

The  night  before  there  had  been  tumultu¬ 
ous  affemblies  of  the  populace,  and  leditious 
bills  fix’d  up  at  all  the  gates,  which  im¬ 
ported  nothing  lefs  than  burning  the  houles, 
and  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  adverfe 


P  Such  is  the  dmnkennefs  and  confufion  that 
ufually  attend  thefe  elections!  Diforders  of  the 
fame  kind  were  formerly  experienced  among 
the  Romans,  but  the  republic  was  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  find  a  remedy.  Before  the  Fan- 
*  law,  the  citizens  of  Rome  often 

came 

*  The  Fannian  law  regulated  the  fuperfluous  expences  of 
entertainments,  Cincius  was  the  chief  author  o  it,  as  we 
as  of  the  Muneral  law,  againft  thofe  who  corrupted  the  peo* 
pie  by  bribes  to  obtain  their  votes  in  elections. 
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Came  difguis’d  in  liquor  to  the  public  affem- 
blies,  in  which  the  fafety  of  their  country 
was  to  be  deliberated  upon.  An  adt  of  par¬ 
liament  againft  drunkennefs  would  be  falu- 
tary  here  in  thofe  affemblies  of  the  people, 
wherein  the  guardians  of  their  properties  and 
the  defenders:  of  their  liberties  are  to  be  eho- 
fen. 

And  what  is  the  confequéncè  ôf  thofe  ex- 
ceffive  expences  which  the  gentlemen  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  at  who  are  ambitious  of  being  elec¬ 
ted  ?  Only  this,  that  the  very  fame  members, 
whofe  ambition  has  ruined  them,  in  order  to 
get  into  parliament,  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
reftore  their  private  affairs,  to  fell  their  votes, 
and  the  people  who  have  fo  imprudently  cho- 
fen  them,  to  the  court.  The  venality  of  the 
eledted  naturally  follows  the  venality  of  the 
eledtors,  and  a  man  muft  not  know  human 
nature,  who  imagines  another  will  facrifice 
his  own  fortune  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  only  means  of  attaching  the  reprefenta- 
tives  to  the  publick  good,  is  to  make  this  co¬ 
incide  with  their  private  advantage. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &a 


M 


Vol  II 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER  LXIX. 
To  Mr.  du  Closj 


Letters  of  great  men  the  truejl  pictures  of  their 
characters.  Two  letters  of  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Essex. 


London,  &c. 

S  I R* 

YO  U  belong  to  an  academy,  in  which 
care  is  taken  to  fearch  out  whatever  is 
extant  relating  to  famous  men,  whether  they 
have  render’d  themfelves  fo  by  their  virtues 
or  their  vices,  by  their  misfortune  or  their 
profperity.  It  is  fufficient  to  give  us  an  inte- 
reft  in  them,  that  they  once  played  remarkable 
parts  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
extend  our  curiofity  fo  far,  as  to  wifh  for  an 
acquaintance  even  with  their  features.  The 
letters  of  fuch  men  are  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  by  which  the  hiftorian  may  difcover 
their  charadter,  and  the  principle  of  all  their 
adtions,  and  wherein  the  philofopher  may 
pleafe  himfelf  with  ftudying  the  human  heart. 
The  confidence  of  friendfhip,  or  the  weak- 
nefs  of  felf-love  makes  them  there  throw  off 
the  malk  which  impofes  on  the  multitude. 
There  may  be  feen  that  he  who  faved  his 

country 
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country  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  leave  a 
great  name  to  pofterity,  and  the  hero  appears 

no  longer  to  be  any  thing  more  than  another 
man. 

In  fome  letters  that  remain  of  the  unfortu® 
nate  earl  of  Effex,  he  has  painted  himfelf  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  hiftorian  that  has  mentioned  him, 
I  have  ehofen  two  of  them*  which  I  believe 
you  will  read  with  pleafure,  and  in  which 
you  will  difcover  that  violent  and  impetuous 
character  which  caufed  him  to  lofe  his  head 
upon  a  fcaffold. 


A  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Mr.  An® 
thony  Bacon,  brother  to  him  that  was  af* 
terwards  chancellor ,  *'  ■ 

“  Mr,  Bacon, 

e:  T  Thank  you  for  your  careful  and  obii- 
**  A  ging  letter  :  you  endeavour  to  perfwade 
“  me  what  I  ardently  wiih,  and  faintly  hope, 
“  namely,  that  it  is  poflible  to  enter  again  into 
“  the  good  graces  of  her  majefty  :  but  your 
“  reafons,  inftead  of  flattering  myhopes,chang@ 
“  them  into  defpair.  You  fay  that  the  queen 
“  never  had  a  defign  to  fubjedt  me  to  a  publick 
“  condemnation,  which  Ihews  her  goodnefs  : 
“  but  (he  has  confented  to  it,  which  thews 
“  the  power  of  my  enemies,  I  firmly  believe, 
“  that  the  intentions  of  her  majefty  were  not 
sc  to  have  my  caufe  judged  in  public  5  I  flatter 

M  3  '  myfelfj 
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‘‘  myfelf,  that  ever  fmce  rrty  fentence,  fhe 
‘‘  thinks  of  reftoring  me,  and  calling  me  a- 
‘‘  gain  near  her  perfon  ;  but  thofe  who,  when 
“  I  could  not  hinder  them,  have  taken  advan- 
“  tage  of  opportunities,  thofe  who  have  am- 
_c*  plified  and  urged  every  motive,  to  perfwade 
“  her  majefty  of  the  neceflity  of  expofing 
-  “  me  to  cenfure,  thofe  perfons  can,  and  will 
v“  make  ufe  of  the  fame  way  to  prevent  the  ta- 
king  of  it  off.  You  fay,  that  my  own  errors 
“  have  hurt  me,  and  that  I  fhould  corre£t  my- 
•i«  felf;  It  is  true  ;  but  thofe  who  know  that 
“  my  faults  may  render  me  wife,  and  that  if 
«  ever  l  am  restored  to  the  queen’s  good  gra- 
“  ces,  I  will  not  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  them 
«  again;  thofe,  I  fay,  will  not  let  me  approach 
“  her  majefty.  You  fay,  that  the  queen  never 
forgets  entirely  where  her  heart  has  been 
once  engaged;  but  I  know  not  whether 
“  Time  may  not  have  changed  her,  or  rather 
“  l  am  fure,  that  the  falle  impreffions  which 
“  have  been  given  her  of  me,  have  had  all 
“  their  effedt  ;  becaufe  I  cannot  have  leave  to 
“  plead  my  own  caufe  before  her.  I  know 
“  what  I  owe  to  her  majefty,  both  for  having 
“  created  me,  (I  being  in  fait  her  creature)  and 
“  for  having  redeemed  me,  not  being  ignorant 

“  that  die  hath  faved  me  from  total  ruin: 
“  wherefore,  both  for  her  firft  friendlhip,  and 
her  laft  proteâion,  l  am  bound  ftill  to  pray 
“  for  her  majefty  ;  and  all  my  cares  at  prefent 
“  are,  to  get  my  prayers  both  for  her  and  my- 
■  “  felf  to  be  better  received  :  for  thanks  to 

‘  God, 
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u  God,  thofe  who  would  perfwade  the  queen 
«  that  I  diffembled  with  her,  cannot  make 
tc  him  who  knows  the  bottom  of  the  heart  be- 
“  lieve  I  have  diffembled  with  him  alfo.  If 
u  they  cannot  bear  that  I  fhould  come  near 
ce  the  queen,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  hinder 
“  me  from  approaching  the  divine  majefty, 
«  as  I  hope  I  do  every  day.  As  to  your  bro- 
“  ther,  I  look  upon  him  to  be  a  very  honeft 
“  man,  and  wifh  him  all  forts  of  good,  efpe- 
“  dally  for  the  love  of  you.  Yourfelf  I  know 
“  have  fuffered  more  for  and  with  me,  than 
“  any  friend  I  have  ;  but  I  can  only  deplore 
“  my  fate  freely,  as  I  now  do.  However,  I 
“  advifè  you  not  to  take  the  fame  party  that  I 
«  do,  that  of  defpair.  You  know  the  hurt 
“  that  my  letters  have  done  me  ;  therefore  take 
“  care  of  this.  You  being  the  only  man  that 
“  intereft  yourfelf  in  my  fortune,  I  cannot  for- 
“  bear  fpeaking  openly  with  you,  for  the  rg- 
“  lief  both  of  mine  own  heart  and  yours. 

Your  tender  friend,, 

R.  ESSEX. 

•-  t  .  •••  “ 


The  earl  of  Essex  to  S^ueen  Elizabeth» 


<c 

ic 

cc 

cc 

C€ 


FROM  a  mind  that  takes  pleafure  only 
in  forrow,  from  a  foul  enflamed  with 
paffion,  from  a  heart  tom  in  pieces  with 
cares,  regrets,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  voyage* 
in 'fine,  from  a  man  that  hates  himfejf,  and 
all  things  which  preferve  his  life,  what  fer» 
:  .  .M  rj  '  f  vice 


»*■ — 
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fe  vice  can  your  majefty  expert,  finçe  thole 
of  my  pàft  life  have  merited  nothing  for  me 
««  but  banilhment  and  profcription  in  the  moft 
**  horrible  of  all  countries?  No,  no  ;  pride, 
w  and  the  fuccefs  of  my  enemies  do  but  too 
**  mitch  authorize  me  to  redeem  my  wretched 
life  from  the  odious  prifon  of  my  body: 
And  in  that  cafe  your  majefty  will  have  no 
^  ground  to  difapprove  the  manner  of  my 
fe  deaths  though  the  courfe  of  my  life  could 
^  not  pleafe  you, 

^  Your  majefty's  banilh’d  fervant, 

RO,  ESSEX. 

<  )  •  ’ 1  '  r  '  \  r  .?  '/ 

^  -  -v.r  »  x;k  J  [  N  - 

You  fbe3  fir,  in  this  laft  letter,  a  fpecimen 
of  that  natural  eloquence  of  the  pallions, which 
|s  often  fuperior  to  all  art.  The  fentiment 
even  in  common  men  didtates  the  expreflion  ; 
and  he  who  has  moft  wit,  does  not  always 
find  it,  when  he  fearcfies  after  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c, 


V 
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LETTER  LXX. 
To  Mr.  H  *  *5 


Character  of  Shakespear.  Several  feenes 

from  hi$  plays . 


London,  &ca 

SlRj 

I  A  M  not  furprized  that  you  are  tempted  to 
get  acquainted  with  Shake  spear  :  He  is 
of  all  authors,  antient  and  modern,  the  moft 
an  original.  As  to  that  cotemporary  of  his, 
who  dared  to  think  himfelf  his  equal,  and 
perhaps  his  fuperior,  he  is  on  all  accounts  far 
from  being  comparable  to  him.  Ben  John¬ 
son,  as  Dryden  himfelf  calls  him,  *  is  only 
€  a  learned  plagiary  of  the  antients,  *  Thefirft 
is  truly  a  great  genius,  and  nature  has  made 
you  able  to  perceive  it.  Some  paffages  of 
this  poet,  tranflated  into  our  language,  cannot 
but  give  you  the  higheft  idea  of  his.  merit, 
There  is,  indeed,  more  refemblance  between 
him  and  you,  than  perhaps  you  fufpedh  He 
excells  in  that  province  which  is  your  own  : 
his  imagination  is  equally  rich  and  ftrong  ; 
he  paints  whatever  he  fees,  and  embellifhes 

M  4  what- 
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whatever  he  paints.  The  loves  in  the  train 
of  Venus  are  not  reprefented  with  more  grace 
in  the  pidures  of  Aebanus,  than  Shake- 
spear  gives  to  thofe  that  attend  Cleopatra, 
in  the  defcription  of  the  pomp  with  which 
that  queen  prefents  herfelf  to  Mark  Anthony, 
upon  the  banks  of  .Cydniis.  What  he  is  de¬ 
ficient  in,  is  the  choice  of  his  matter.  Some¬ 
times,  in  reading  his  pieces,  I  am  furprized 
at  the  fublimity  of  this  vaft  genius;  but  he 
does  not  fuffer  my  admiration  to  continue  long 
together.  Miferable  dawbings,  worthy  of 
thofe  painters  on  tavern- walls,  who  irritate 
Tefniers,  fucceed  to  portraits,  in  which  I  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of  Ra¬ 
phael  '  ,  .  . 

The  reputation  of  this  poet  is  fo  great, 
that  I  /hall  not  be  furprized  if  you  fpfped  me 
of  exaggeration.  Thofe  of  our  countrymen, 
who  have  mentioned  him,  have  been  content 
to  praife  him  without  judging.  While  you 
are  taking  the  pains  therefore  to  learn  Englifh, 
(which  perhaps  will  not  be  of  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  you  as  you  may  have  been  perfuaded) 
1  will  give  you  fome  examples  of  what  I  ad¬ 
vance.  In  matters  of  tafte  examples  ftrike 
much  better  than  argument.  I  make  choice 
of  a  fcene  in  the  firft  part  of  Henry  VJ,  which, 
whether  we  regard  the  fubjed,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated,  would  do  honour  to 
the  great  Corneille.  It  is  eafy,  indeed,  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  value  Shakespbar  himfelf  put 

upo# 
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upon  it,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  turn  it  into 
*  rhime,  contrary  to  his  uflial  cuftom.  This 
particular,  however,  makes  it  more  in  the 
tafte  of  our  theatre.  You  are  to  attend  on¬ 
ly  to  the  matter  of  the  fcene  :  for  tran Hâ¬ 
tions,  efpecially  in  profe,  do  but  very  im- 
perfedtly  represent  the  beauties  of  poefy. 

SCENE. 

Fhe  field  of  battle  near  Bourdeauxy  the  Englijh 
having  been  juft  routed  by  the  French . 

■'  -  *  .  •  "  -  1  -,  .  ’  '  -  ,  r 

Talbot. 

©  young  John  Talbot,  I  did  fend  for  thee* 
To  tutor  thee  in  ftratagems  of  war, 

That  Talbot’s  name  might  be  in  the  reviv’d. 
When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair* 
But,  O  maligmant  and  ill-boding  ftars  ! 

Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feafl  of  death, 

A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger. 

Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  the  fwiftefl 
horfe,  .  iv.  • 

And  I’ll  direct  thee  how  thou  (halt  efcape 
By  fudden  flight.  Come  dally  not  ;  be  gone» 

John.  >  - 

Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  fon? 
And  fliall  I  fly  ?  O  !  if  you  love  my  mother. 

Dishonour 

.  -"A  _  J  i  *  .  1  ■  h,  . 

*  This  circumflance,  perhaps,  occasion'd  oar  author  t© 
prefer  this  fçene  to  many  others  that  are  at  ieall  equally 
beautiful:  for  tho’  the  Abbé  hath  as  few  prejudices  as  mol! 
men,  he  is  entirely  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  rhime  in  dra¬ 
matic  pieces,  even  in  comedy., 
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Difhonour  not  her  honourable  name. 

To  make  a  baftard  and  a  Have  of  me. 

The  world  will  fay  he  is  not  Talbot’s  bloody 
That  bafely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  flood. 

Talbot. 

Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  flain8 

John. 

He  that  flies  fo,  will  ne’er  return  again* 

T  albot. 

If  we  both  flay,  we  both  are  fure  to  die, 

John. 

Then  let  me  flay,  and,  father,  do  you  fly: 
Your  lofs  is  great  ;  fo  your  regard  flhould  be  ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  lofs  is  known  in  me  : 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boaft  ; 
In  your’s  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  loft: 
Flight  cannot  ftain  the  honour  you  have  won  ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done. 
You  fled  for  'vantage,  ev’ry  one  will  fwear  j 
But  if  I  bow,  they’ll  fay  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  flay. 

If  the  firft  hour  I  fhrink,  and  run  away. 
Here  on  my  knees  I  beg  mortality. 

Rather  than  life  preferv’d  with  infamy. 

Talbot. 

Shall  all  thy  mother’s  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb? 

John. 

Ay,  rather  than  I’ll  ftiame  my  mother’s 
womb. 

Talbot. 

Upon  my  bleffing,  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  ‘  ' 

To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Talbot 
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Part  of  thy  father  may  be  fav’d  in  thee, 

John, 

No  part  of  him  but  will  be  lhame  in  me9 

Talbot* 

Thou  never  had'ft  renown,  and  can'll  not 
lofe  it* 

John, 

Yes,  your  renowned  name:  lhall  flight 
abufe  it? 

Talbot 

Thy  father's  charge  lhall  clear  thee  from 
the  llain. 

John, 

You  cannot  witnefs  for  me,  being  {lain. 

If  death  be  fo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Talbot. 

And  leave  my  followers  here  to  fight  and 
die  ? 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  fuch  lhame. 

John. 

And  lhall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  fuch  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  fever'd  from  your  fide. 
Than  can  yourfelf  yourfelf  in  twain  divide. 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I  $ 
To  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die, 

Talbot. 

Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon. 
Born  to  eclipfe  thy  life  this  afternoon  : 

Come,  fide  by  fide  together  live  and  die. 

And  foul  with  foul  from  France  to  heav'n 

lhall  fly. 


This 
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/'■  '  ‘  ■  *_  a'  '  ,  •  ■  .  •  . ii  («.;'!  X 

This  very  affedting  fcene  isfollowed  by  anew 
battle,  in  which  the  father  faves  his  fon’s  life. 
They  feparate  agaifr  in  the  confufibn,  and  af» 
ter  feveral  excurfions  upon  the  ftage,  the  fa¬ 
ther  comes  in  wounded^  and  fearches  every¬ 
where  for  his  fon,  whom  the  foldihrs  at  laft 
bring  in  expiring.  In  the  father’s  laft  words^ 
Shakespear  falls  into  a  fault  that  fome- 
times  happens  to  him,  and  deviates  tob  much 
from  nature  by  affe&ing  fublimity. 

Thou  antick  deaths  which  laugh’ft  us 
here  to  fcorn. 

Anon  from  thy  infulting  tyranny. 

Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 

Two  Talbots  winged  thro’  the  hither  Iky, 

In  thy  defpight  fhall  fcape  mortality. 

O  thou  whofe  wounds  become  hard-fàvôur’d 

death. 

Speak  to  thy  father  e’er  thou  yield  thy  breath. 
“  Brave  Death  by  fpeaking,  whether  he  will 

cs  or  noj 

“  Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. 

€C  Poor  boy,  he  fmiles,  methinks,  as  who 

<c  fhould  fay,  . 

u  Had  Death  been  French,  then  Death  had 

£C  dy’d  to-day.”  * 

Come,  come  and  lay  him  in  his  father’s  arms. 
My  fpirit  can  no  longer  bear  thefe  harms. 

Soldiers, 

*  The  four  lines  mark'd  with  afterifirisY  agatnft  which  the 
chief  force  of  our  French  author’s  obje&ion  lies,  are  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  fir  X*  H’s  edition,  as  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  refi. 
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vy-i.  V  ■  ^ ■■  ■  i  <=»•*•  •.  > v  k'  ;  ; ^y"'1 

Soldiers,  adieu  !  I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot’s 


:,7  -  C  v  >  v  1  .  -,  ■  ,  -,  f- ,  •  -  ; ^  ..  ■  4 

In  the  fécond  part  of  Henry  VI,  there  is 
a  fcene  of  a  quite  different  kind  of  pathetick, 
which  rifes  almoft  to  horror  by  the  truth  it 
contains.  A  captain  of  a  fhip  comes  to  in¬ 
form  the  king  that  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  the 
point  of  death,  having  been  fuddenly  feized 
with  a  very  violent  difeafe  that  diftradts 
him  1  that  he  blafphemes  God,  and  curfes 
men  ;  that  fometimes  he  talks  as  if  the 
ghoft  of  duke  Humphrey  flood  by  his  fide  ; 
at  other  times  calls  the  king,  and  imagining 
he  fpeaks  to  his  majefly,  wkifpers  to  his  pif 

low ,  the  fecrets  of  his  over-charged  foul  ; 

*  -  -  " f 

changes  to  the  cardinal's  bed-chamber* 


Enter  king  Henry ,  Salijbury ;  and  Warwick , 
.  .  to  the  cardinal  in  bed . 


a.  . 


King  Henry. 

How  fares  my  lord  ?  Speak,  Beaufort  to 

thy  fovereign. 

7.  Cardinal. 

,  ,  \  *,  t  * ..  .  •  .  , 

If  thou  beefl  Death,  HI  give  thee  England’s 
treafure, 

Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  ifland, 

So  thou  wilt  let  me  live.,  and  feel  no  pain. 


>  «,  ,  ,  1»  v 

,  Hi  c>. 


King 
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King  Henry. 

Ah,  what  à  fign  it  is  of  evil  life* 

Where  Death's  approach  is  feen  fo  terrible  ! 

Warwick. 

Beaufort,  it  is  thy  fovereign  fpeaks  to  thee. 

Cardinal. 

Bring  me  onto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Dy’d  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  Where  fhould  he  die? 
Can  I  make  men  live  whe’r  they  will  or  no  ? 
Oh,  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confefs.-— 
Alive  again  ?  Then  fhew  me  where  he  is  ; 

I’ll  give  a  thoufand  pounds  to  look  upon  him.- 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duft  hath  blinded  them  : 
Comb  down  his  hair  $  look,  look,  it  ftands 

upright, 

Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul  s 
Give  me  fome  drink,  and  bid  th’apothecary 
Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

King  Henry. 

Oh  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 
Oh,  beat  away  the  bufy  meddling  fiend. 

That  lays  ftrong  fiege  unto  this  wretch’s  foul. 
And  from  his  bofom  purge  this  black  delpair  ! 

Warwick. 

See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 
grin. 

Salifbury* 

Difturb  him  not,  let  him  pafs  peaceably. 

King  Henry, 

Peace  to  his  foul,  if  God’s  good  pleafure  be  ! 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think’ft  on  heaven’s 

blifs, 


Hold 
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Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  thy  hope» 
He  dies3  and  makes  no  fign  :  O  God,  forgive 
*  him  ! 

Now,  fir,  todmitate  Shakespear  in  the 
ftruéture  of  his  pieces,  and  give  you  at  the 
fame  time  fome  idea  of  his  comic,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  makes  the  populace 
fpeak,  here  follows  a  fcene  of  a  quite  op- 
polite  kind,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  adt  of  the  fame  play.  Jack  Cade, 
a  wretch  that  has  been  feduc’d  by  the  duke 
of  York  to  call  himfeif  the  fon  of  Mortimer, 
appears  upon  the  ftage,  followed  by  feveral 
chiefs,  who  are  all  chofen  from  the  drep-s 

2  o 

of  the  people. 

Cade. 

When  I  am  king,  as  a  king  I  will  be— 
there  fhall  be  no  money,  all  fhall  eat  and 
drink  upon  my  fcore,  and  I  will  apparel 
them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree 
like  brothers,  and  worfhip  me  their  lord. 

Dick  the  butcher. 

The  firft  thing  we  do,  let’s  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cade. 

Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  la¬ 
mentable  thing  that  the  fkin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  fhould  be  made  parchment;  that  parch¬ 
ment  being  fcribbled  over,  fhould  undo  a 
man  ?  Some  fay  the  bee  flings  ;  but  I  fay 
?tis  bees-wax  :  foc  I  did  but  once  feal  a  thing, 

and 
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and  I  was  never  my  own  man  fince.  How 
now  ?  Who  is  there  ? 

Enter  à  Clerh 
Weaver. 

The  clerk  of  Chatham  ;  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  caft  accompts. 

Cade. 

O  monftrous  ! 

Weaver. 

We  took  him  fetting  boy’s  copies. 

Cade. 

Here’s  a  villain  ! 

Weaver, 

He’as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  let* 
ters  in’t. 

Cade. 

Nay,  then  he’s  a  conjurer. 

Dick. 

Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade. 

I  am  forry  for’t:  the  man  is  a  proper  man, 
of  mine  honour  :  unlefs  I  find  him  guilty,  he 
{hall  not  die.  Come  hither,  firrah,  I  muft 
examine  thee.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk. 

Emanuel. 

Dick. 

They  ufe  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  : 

’twill  eo  hard  with  you. 

Cade. 

Let  me  alone.  Doft  thou  ufe  to  write  thy 

name  ? 
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name  ?  Or  haft  thou  a  mark  to  thyfelf  like 
an  honefb  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk,  . 

Sir,  1  thank  Cod  I  have  been  fo  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  mv  name, 

A5h 

He  hath  confefs’d  :  away  with  him,  he  is 
a  vilain  and  a  traitor. 

CadeB 

%  Away  with  him,  I  fay  :  hang  him,  with 
his  pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 


They  carry  him  out  in  fail  ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  furprifes  me  is,  that  Shakespear 
had  not  hang  d  him  upon  the  ftage.  Some 
fcenes  after,  lord  Say  is  taken  by  the  rebels, 
and  the  people  accufe  him  of  having  been 
the  caufe  of  the  augmentation  of  taxes,  &c. 
Jack  Cade’s  fpeech  to  him  runs  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : 


Well,  he  jfhall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times.  Ah,  thou  fay,  thou  ferge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord,  now  art  thou  within  point- 
blank  of  our  jurifdi&ion  regal.  What  canft 
thou  anfwer  to  my  majefty  for  giving  up 
Normandy  to  Monlieur  Bafimecu  the  dau¬ 
phin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by 
thefe  prefents,  even  the  prefence  of  lord 
Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  befom  that  muft 
fweep  the  court  clean  of  fuch  filth  as  thou 
art.  ihou  haft  moft  traiteroufly  corrupted 
the  youth  of  this  realm  in  eredling  a  pram- 
Voh  IL  W  mar- 
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mar-fchool,  and  whereas  before  our  forefa^ 
îhers  had  no  books,  but  the  fcore  and  the 
tally j  thou  haft  caufed  printing  to  be  ufed  % 
and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  thou  haft  built  a  paper-mill.  It 
will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  haft 
men  about  thee  that  ufually  talk  of  a  noun 
a  verb,  and  fueh  abominable  words,  as  no 
chriftian  ear  can  endure  to  hear*  Thou  haft 
appointed  juftices  of  the  peace,  to  call  poor 
men  before  them  about  matters  they  were 
not  able  to  anfwer*  Moreover  thou  haft  put 
them  in  prifon,  and  becaufe  they  could  not 
read,  thou  haft  hanged  them  ;  when  indeed, 
only  for  that  caufe  they  have  been  moft  wor¬ 
thy  to  live. 

His  lordfhip  is  at  lajl  carried  off  to  lofe  his 
head * 


Shake  spear's  plays,  hr,  are  full  of  fuch 
farcical  fcenes  as  this.  What  pity  that  a 
man  who  knew  nature  fo  well,  fhould  have 
employ’d  his  great  talent  to  defcribe  what  is 
meaneft  in  it,  and  that  an  almoft  tiniverft! 
genius  was  either  ignorant  or  negligent  of 
the  rules  of  his  art.  I  know  not  whether 
he  formed,  *  or  whether  he  followed  the 
tafte  of  his  nation  :  but  this  I  know,  that  even 
at  prefent  the  Englifb  put  too  much  value  upon 
this  low  buftbonry  of  a  mob,  which  ought 

to 

*  Monsieur  î’Abbé  might  bave  informed  himfelf  by 
leading  mi.  Pope’s  excellent  preface. 
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to  make  nobody  laugh  but  perfons  of  the 
lame  rank  with  thofe  defcribed* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sin  your  molt  humble,  &cè 


LETTER  LXXL 

To  M.  DË  BuFFONSi 


Miftakes  of  the  Englijh  and  French  in  judging 
of  each  other «  Idea  of  the  politicks  of  a 
noify  Englijh  patriot  given  in  a  pie af ant 
hijlory . 

London^  &c* 

Sir, 

TH  O5  the  Englifh  travel  much  into 
France,  the  common  people  are  not 
the  lefs  ignorant  of  what  concerns  otir  nation, 
Moll:  of  the  French,  who  leave  their  coun» 
try  to  feek  a  fortune  elfe  where,  are  not  the 
fort  of  people  that  can  give  an  advantageous 
idea  of  their  countrymen  :  and  yet  it  is  from 
thefe  adventurers  that  the  Englifh  in  general 
form  their  judgment  of  the  French.  A  great 
many  perfons,  on  the  contrary,  among  us, 
entertain  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  the  En¬ 
glifh,  whom  they  know  only  by  the  moft 
polite  among  them.  They  think  them  all 

N  2  fuch 
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fuch  men  as  they  have  feen  now-and-then 
at  Paris,  and  the  great  qualities  of  two  or 
three  individuals,  which  ought  to  have  been 
confined  to  them  only,  have  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  nation*  Such  men 
as  my  lord  Bolingbroke  and  my  lord 
Chesterfield  are  very  fcarce,  not  in  this 
country  only,  but  even  in  the  very  age  they 
adorn* 

As  much  as  a  man  who  quits  his  own 
country  to  fix  in  another  ought  to  be  fuf- 
peited,  fo  much  the  more  favourably  fhoiild 
he  be  thought  of  who  travels  only  for  in- 
ftrudtion  :  an  equal  rifk  is  run  of  being  de¬ 
ceived  in  afcribing  the  vices  of  the  one  or 
the  virtues  of  the  other  to  their  different  na¬ 
tions*  Particular  perfons  ought  to  enjoy  all 
the  honour,  or  bear  all  the  fharne  of  thefe 
examples.: 

;  The  grofs  error  qf  the  Englifli  who  were 
never  out  of  their  country,  with  refpeéi  to 
us,  is  infpired  into  them  by  their  authors. 
Their  theatrical  poets  are  always  careful 
to  paint  us  as  deipicable  creatures,  and  their 
writers  of  all  kinds  exaggerate  exceffively 
the  riches  and  abundance  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  By  the  praifes  they  beftow  on  it  Eng¬ 
land  fhould  feem  the  land  of  promife,  or 
even  the  terreftrial  paradife*  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  reprefent  France  as  a  kingdom 
rich  in  appearance,  but  poor  in  fad:  ;  where 
magnificence  reigns  among  the  great,  but  e- 
very  one  elfe  lives  in  miferys  In  the  mu- 

they 
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feum  at  Oxford,  among  other  curiofities, 
they  (how  a  pair  of  wooden  flippers,  wiiich 
are  call’d  French  fhoes,  as  if  they  were  the 
common  wear  of  our  nation*  Hence  it  hap» 
pens  that  the  people  in  general  think  all  the 
French  are  like  thofe  wretched  refugees,  who. 
In  the  coffee-houfes  of  London,  excite  corn- 
paffion  rather  than  contempt.  It  is  after 
thofe  originals  that  the  comic  authors  paint 
our  manners  ;  in  one  of  their  plays,  a  French 
Fetit-maitre  drops  a  bit  of  cheefe  in  pulling 
his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  & 

Some  time  ago  M.  du  Fays  and  I  hap» 
pened  in  company  with  one  of  thofe  Eng;» 
îifhmen,  in  whom  felf-love  was  thoroughTy 
flattered  by  the  prejudices  conceiv’d  .againit  us. 
He  had  been  a  pretty  confiderable  man  in 
his  county,  before  he  fpent  a  part  of  his 
eftate  to  get  a  feat  in  parliament.  The  mi» 
nifter,  at  whofe  difpofal  his  voice  had  al» 
ways  been,  promis’d  to  re-imburfe  him;  but 
perhaps  did  not  find  him  of  importance  e- 
nough  to  make  it  necelfary  to  keep  his  word. 
The  gentleman,  who  had  once  paid  fo  dear 
for  this  honour,  would  not  buy  it  again  at 
the  fame  price  ;  and  now  actually  declaims 
againft  the  government,  whofe  meafures  he 
had  fo  long  approv’d  without  exception.  As  he 
has  heard  the  greateft  politicians  harangue,  he 
really  thinks  he  is  become  one  of  them  him» 
felf,  and  has  not  underftanding  enough  to  fii» 
fpedt  his  own  ignorance.  Dull  as  he  is,  he  thinks 
himfelf  humourous,  being  deceiv’d,  as  moft 
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men  who  pique  themfelves  upon  this  quality 
are,  by  feeing  perfons  more  ftupid  than 
himfelf,  who  laugh  at  his  buffooneries. 

Gentlemen,  faid  he  to  us,  your  country 
muft  needs  be  very  poor,  becaufe  fo  many 
people  are  oblig'd  to  leave  it,  to  get  a  living 
in  this.  ?Tis  you  that  furnifh  us  with  dan- 
cing-mafters,  tailors,  and  valets  $  and  we 
muff  do  you  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  for 
dreffing  a  wig,  or  dancing  a  minuet,  the 
French  excceed  all  other  nations.  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  men  come  to  be  fo  in  love 
with  dancing,  in  a  country  where  they  have 
little  caufe  to  be  merry.  Is  it  not  a  fad  cafe, 
for  example,  that  you  cultivate  your  vines 
for  us  only  ?  Our  guineas  have  great  charms 
in  your  eyes,  and  I  imagine  that  good  wine 
Is  almoft  as  fcafce  among  you  as  money  :  I 
would  advife  the  Frenchmen  who  love  wine, 
therefore,  to  come  and  drink  it  in  England. 

Sir,  with  your  leave,  anfwer’d  M.  du 
Fays,  you  are  miftaken  :  the  fort  of  wine, 
which  you  take  the  greateft  part  of  does  not 
agree  with  our  tafte  ;  it  is  as  difagreeable  to. 
our  palate  as  it  is  delicious  to  yours.  There 
is  none  of  it  made  but  in  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces,  nor  any  brought  to  Paris  but  for  the 
confiimption  of  the  Englifh  who  live  there. 

If  you  find  in  London  fo  many  French¬ 
men  to  ferve  you,  the  reafon  is  becaufe  your 
people  of  fafhion  are  mad  with  the  defire 
of  dreffing,  combing,  and  powdering  like  us. 

They 
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They  are  fond  of  our  modes,  and  pay  thofe 
people  dear,  who  teach  them  to  be  proud  of 
what  is  ridiculous  among  the  French. 

Sir,  continued  our  Englifh  gentleman,  (with- 
out  regarding  your  brother  academician’s  * 
anfwer.^  I  know  nothing  of  other  countries* 
having  never  travelled  ;  but  I  maintain,  for  all 
that,  that  England  h  the  richeft  of  all  countries. 
This  plenty  would  indeed  foon  make  another 
appearance,  if  England  was  govern’d  in  another 
manner,  I  myfelf,  fir,  whatever  yon  may 
think  of  me,  have  been  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  you  may  fuppofe  I  ought  to  know 
Something  of  what  I  lay.  I  repent  that  | 
made  no  greater  figure  in  that  capacity,  as  Ï 
had  wherewithal  to  make  head  againft  the 
minifter  as  well  as  another  man  :  but  at  that 
time  I  did  not  fufficiently  know  him.  1  have 
known  too  much  fince  at  my  own  expence  ; 
my  excefs  of  confidence  in  him  leffeiFd  my 
fortune,  but  my  judgment  is  now  grown  founds 
I  am  always  for  liberty,  and  for  the  people  ; 
as  it  is  from  the  latter  that  we  derive  all  our 
authority,  it  is  in  them  that  our  whole  flip- 
port  is  founded.  It  is  owing  to  the  people 
that  we  are  what  we  are,  and  to  us  that  they 
enjoy  their  prefent  privileges.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  when  any  commotion  or  rebellion  a.rife$ 
among  them,  when  they  even  fetch  a  crimi¬ 
nal  out  of  prjfon,  and  carry  a  magiftrate  to 
the  gallpws,  we  take  no  carp  to  remedy  fuch 

N  4  difor»3 

*  M.  du  Fays,  who  died  in  £he  year  1739,  belonged  tp 
|he  Academy  of  fciencfs. 
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diforders,  which  in  fadt  rather  give  us  plea» 
lure  than  otherwife.  We  dare  not  openly 
favour  fuch  difturbances  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
intereft  to  hinder  them  :  we  are  oblig’d  to 
pay  our  court  to  the  people,  becaufe  we 
we  know  not  how  foon  we  may  want  their 
affiftance. 

But,  fir,  interrupted  3>u  Fays,  does  this 
contempt  of  laws,  this  difregard  for  a  man’s 
life,  feem  to  you  fuçh  a  trivial  matter  ?  A 
mere  trifle  indeed,  replied  he,  to  one  that 
underftands  our  government  well*  A  magi» 
fixate  more  or  lefs  lignifies  nothing  ;  we  can 
always  add  to  the  number  when  we  pleafe. 
The  whole  objedt  of  our  policy  is  to  hinder 
the  king  from  growing  too  mighty.  For  this 
reafon,  when  we  grant  him  any  demand, 
as  of  money  or  troops,  we  harangue  warm¬ 
ly  againft  the  daily  increafe  of  his  power. 
We  declaim  againft  monarchical  authority, 
and  give  ourfelves  an  unbounded  loofe  againft 
the  miniftry  ;  which  are  topics  that  always 
fatisfy  the  people.  A  man  Ihould  hear  us 
upon  theie  fubjedb,  if  he  would  thoroughly 
know  the  nature  and  extent  of  Englifh  li¬ 
berty.  We  have  members  in  our  Houfe  of 
Commons  who  fpeak  like  fo  many  Ci¬ 
ter  oes.  r  •  j  \,;t 

Sir,  added  I,  would  it  not  be  more  rea- 
Tenable  to  make  lefs  buftle,  and  yet  not  to 
grant  the  court  what  appears  to  you  contrary 
to  the  good  of  the  people  ?  And  when  you 
have  a  juft  king,  who  fecks  nothing  but  to 
•-.ho  make 
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make  himfelf  beloved.  ——To  make  hîmfelf 
beloved  !  interrupted  he  with  a  loud  laugh  * 
this  is  juft  the  language  of  the  country  where 
you  were  born.  To  make  himfelf  beloved! 
God  preferve  us  from  a  king  who  lhould 
carry  his  point  in  this;  for  nothing  more 
fatal  could  happen  to  us.  We  fhould  then 
very  foon  become  Frenchmen.  The  parti- 
fans  of  the  court  never  fail,  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  to  magnify  the  mildnefs  of  the  reign 
under  which  we  live.  The  king  and  his 
minifters,  fay  they,  make  no  fevere  or  cruel 
ufe  of  the  penal  laws,  which  they  have  found 
means  to  get  paffed  in  parliament  :  but  there 
is  no  danger  which  the  nation  ought  more  to 
fear,  than  this  very  moderation  and  mildnefs. 
Theydo  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  ourfeeling; 
the  yoke  they  endeavour  to  irnpofe  upon  us. 
We  ought  always  to  fufped  that  a  prince, 
who  feerns  defirous  of  gaining  the  love  of  his 
people,  has  in  fadt  no  other  view  but  to  fur- 
prize  them.  No  gentlemen,  we  fhall  never 
love  our  kings  ; — at  leaft,  I  hope  fo  : — It  is  our 
intereft  to  hate  them,  be  they  what  they  will; 
and  for  my  part,  I  declare,  that  I  fhall  hate 
them  always,  whilft  the  leaft  warmth  remains 
in  my  veins. 

Is  it  not  furprizing,  fir,  that  fuch  men  as  I 
have  now  defcribed  to  you,  lhould,  by  their 
own  money,  or  that  of  others,  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  fo  venerable  a  body  as  the  Hôufe  of 
Commons,  an  affembly  entra fted  with  the 
fafety  and  liberty  of  their  country  ?-  On  the 

other 
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other  fide,  this  houfe  is  compofed  of  fo  great 
a  number,  that  it  is  impoflible  there  fhould 
not  be  capable  and  well-meaning  men  among 
them.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  that 
thefe  fhould  not  be  fewer  than  they  are,  which 
if  they  were,  the  court  would  more  eafily  dit 
pofe  of  the  whole.  Even  in  republicks  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  authority  of  the  people  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  fmall  number.  The  De* 
cemvirs  became  the  tyrants  of  Rome. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c8 


LETTER  LXXIL 

To  the  Duke  of  D  *  % 

Difference  between  men .  Fall  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  England »  Judgment  and  cenfure  of 
the  Englifh  tafte  in  matters  of  entertainment , 
Compdrifon  of  the  French  and  Italian  operas ? 


London,  &c« 

My  lord  duke, 

THERE  is  often  more  diftance  between 
one  man  and  another,  than  between 
feme  of  our  own  fpecies,  organifed  juft  as  we 
are,  and  an  animal  of  feme  other  fpecies  that 
approaches  the  neareft  to  ours,  Men  of  the 

lowed. 
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loweft  capacities  have  the  five  fenfes,  which  arq 
common  to  us  all,  though  without  the  leaft  o- 
pening  in  the  ways  of  wifdom,  or  the  know-» 
ledge  of  any  pleafures  but  what  are  material , 
The  foul  that  they  poffefs  feems  to  be  entirely 
!  loft  upon  them  ;  whereas  the  favour’d  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  a  peculiar  felicity,  have  as  many  fen- 
fes  as  they  have  taftes.  A  thoufand  objects 
affeCt  them,  which  others  cannot  perceive. 
Poetry,  painting,  the  arts  of  all  kinds,  raife 
in  them  fenfations,  which  the  former  would 
envy  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  their  charms. 
There  are  many  men  whofe  ears  are  not  finit- 
ten  with  mufic  but  happy  thofe,  who  like 
you,  have  a  foul  to  be  moved  by  it.  It  diffi- 
pates  the  vapours  of  the  mod  cruel  melan¬ 
choly,  and  affords  the  mod  foft  and  voluptu¬ 
ous  fenfibility.  Even  in  the  breaft  of  forrow 
itfelf  this  tafte  procures  a  kind  of  pleafure,  and 
it  is  to  this  powerful  art  alone  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  mixture  of  two  fuch  agreeable 
fentiments. 

When  I  arrived  at  London,  Farinelli,  whom 
you  have  heard  at  Paris,  was  the  delight  of  the 
court,  and  I  then  faw  the  Italian  opera  in  all 
its  fplendor.  At  prefent,  it  is  fallen  from  its 
glory  ^  Farinelli  is  in  Spain,  and  though  moft 
of  the  judges  are  very  well  content  with  the 
performer  that  fucceeds  him,  thefe  entertain¬ 
ments  are  not  relifhed.  Mr.  Handel’s  efforts, 
to  call  back  the  publick  tafte  are  ineffectual  : 
the  houfe  isdeferted,  the  undertakers  are  ruin’d. 

The 
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The  beft  performers  are  all  fent  away, 

Confounded,  iupperleis,  and  without  pay*, 

3n  a  word,  the  fall  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Eng- 
land,  which  has  been  fo  long  predicted,  is  at 
idft  corne  to  pafs,  and  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  great  revolution. 
The  Englilh  accufe  us  of  a  great  deal  of  in- 
constancy  and  ficklenefs  in  our  tafte;  but  it  is 
not  for  them  to  caft  this  reproach,  who  are  in 
many  refpeCts  more  variable  than  the  French,  We 
continue  to  fee  with  the  fame  pleafure  the  fine 
operas  pf  Lully,  which  have  been  compofed 
now  above  fixty  years. 

To  what  can  be  attributed  this  general  dif- 
guft  for  a  kind  of  fpeCtacle,  of  which  the 
Englifh  feem  d  lately  lb  fond,  if  not  to  the 
gieat  diipi  oportion  that  was  found  between 
the  prodigious  expence  it  coft  them,  and  the 
little  pleafure  they  received  in  it  ? 

It  is  long  ago  that  mr.  Addison  ridiculed 
tile  cuftoni  of  lirpporting  an  opera  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  tongue,  which  few  people  underftood 
fo  well  as  to  make  it  a  tolerable  amufement. 
Speaking  of  what  might  be  faid  of  him  by  an 
hiftoiian  three  hundred  years  after  his  {pecu¬ 
lations  were  written,  part  of  the  imaginary 
character  runs  in  thefe  words:  cc  As  for  hisfpe- 
culations,we  ftill  underftand  enough  of  them 
f  to  fee  die  diverfions  and  characters  of  theEn- 
gli.lh  nation  in  ills  time.  Not  but  that  we 
“  arc  t0  make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and  hu- 
rn oui  of  the  author,  who  has,  doubtiefs, 
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drained  many  reprefentations  of  things  be- 
c  yond  the  truth  :  for  if  we  interpret  his  words 
‘  in  their  literal  meaning,  we  mud  fuppofe, 
“  that  in  his  time,  an  audience  would  fet  out  an 
“  evening  to  hear  a  dramatic  performance  writ- 
t£  ten  in  a  language  that  they  did  not  un- 
“derdarid*. 

The  Italian  opera,  to  fpeak  properly,  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  concert  ;  and  a  concert  of  three 
hours  is  too  long  for  thofo  who  do  riot  under— 
dand  the  language.  The  charms  of  mufic 
are  not  made  for  the  ear  only  ;  the  heart  Ihould 
have  its  /hare  in  the  entertainment.  The  im- 
preffion  which  found  gives  to  words  cannot  be 
properly  felt  in  any  other  tongue,  but  that 
which  is  natural  to  us.  We  may  judge  of  this 
by  Lully’s  recitative,  which  conveys  fuch 
ravilhing  delight  to  us  Frenchmen,  but  makes 
an  Englilhman  or  an  Italian  fall  a  laughing 
Thefe  foreigners  do  not  conlider,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  all  the  words  of  a  tongue  ; 
and  that' it  is  neceflary  to  fpeak  and  under- 
dand  it  ealily,  to  make  it  as  it  were  their  own, 
in  order  to  be  affeftcd  with  the  mufick  that 
exprefles  it,  Mr.  Add  i  son  has  judicioufly  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  the  Englifh  fay  our  mu¬ 
fick  is  good  for  nothing,  they  prove  no  more, 
than  that  it  is  not  to  their  tade.  -f- 

Recitative  is  nothing  but  declamation  in  the 
finging  way,  the  whole  expreffion  and  beauty 

of  which  can  arife  only  from  the  agreement 

* 
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*  Spectator,  N°*  ioi,  VoL  U . 
f  Speaatof,-N0'  29,  Vol.  L 
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It  has  with  the  accent,  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  tongue.  I  am  not  fpeaking  here  of  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  but  of  that  kind  of 
tone*  which,  without  perceiving  it,  we  give  to 
a  whole  phrafe  $  which  tone  varies,  according 
to  the  different  character  of  nations,  and  the 
nature  of  the  languages  which  they  refpeétively 
fpeak.  Mr.  Addison,  who  had  travelled  in¬ 
to  Italy,  pretends  that  the  Italians  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  founds  to  witnefs  their  admiration, 
which  the  Englifh  familiarly  produce  to  ex» 
prefs  their  anger*.  Hence,  fays  he,  it  happens, 
that  thofe  Englifh  fpedtators  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  Italian,  are  apt  to  think  that  a  prince 
is  juft  going  to  deftroy  his  confident,  when  at 
that  very  inftant  he  is  only  admiring  his  vin* 
tues. 

The  opera,  at  the  firft  rife  of  it  in  London, 
Was  only  an  imitation  of  ours  ;  both  poem  and 
mufick  were  Englifh  :  afterwards  Englifh 
Words  were  fet  to  Italian  mufick  :  but  the 
roughnefs  of  this  tongue  not  well  agreeing 
with  foft  modulations,  thefe  new  operas  were 
lefs  pleafing  than  the  former.  The  next  art 
was,  to  make  one  of  the  interlocutors  fpeak  in 
Englifh,  and  the  other  in  Italian  ;  which  was 
almoft  as  ridiculous  a  whim  as  our  comic  ope» 
ras.  At  laft  the  Englifh  proceeded  to  operas 
purely  Italian,  both  the  words  and  the  mufick  : 
But  thefe  are  now  grown  as  diftafteful  as  any  of 
thofe  kinds  before  mentioned. 

As 

*  In  the  Speélator,  N°r  18,  Vol.  I.  fomething  like  what 
©ttr  author  fays  may  be  collected  from  different  femences. 
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As  in  all  the  actions  of  mankind  fomething 
muft  always  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
Vanity,  I  fufpeft  that  thofe  who  contributed 
the  molt  to  fupport  the  Italian  operas,  and  in 
particular  the  ladies,  had  chiefly  in  view  to 
make  people  think  they  underftood  Italian,  But 
the  Englifh,  who  are  naturally  fage,  perceiv’d 
at  laft,  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  go  and  tire 
themfelves  regularly  twice  a  week,  three  te¬ 
dious  hours  each  time,  purely  to  gain  the  title 
of  linguift.  It  was,  indeed,  paying  fome- 
what  extravagantly.  Perhaps  alfo  many  others, 
who  had  no  great  tafte  for  the  Italian  operas, 
were  yet  willing,  for  want  of  an  opera  in  En¬ 
glifh,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  publick  en-^ 
tertainment  that  might  rival  the  French, 
which  makes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Paris,  to  become  fubfcribers.  The  Englifh 
would  have  their  capital  emulate  ours  in  every 
thing,  and  the  pains  they  take  to  make  it  do 
fo,  feem  to  imply  a  tacit  confeflion  to  the  diL 
advantage  of  London. 

When  I  faid  that  the  Englifh  are  not  en<* 
tertained  at  the  opera,  fo  ftrange  a  paradox 
was  enough  to  furprize  you:  but  I  dare  aflure 
you,  that  the  being,  prefent  at  one  of-thefe 
performances  is  enough  to  prove  it.  They 
have  always  feem’d  to  me  to  hear  an  opera, 
as  they  would  have  heard  a  penitential  pfalrn 
let  to  mufick,  and  I  have  feen  fome  of  their 
operas  altogether  as  forrowful  as  one  ôf  thofe 
pfalms.  How  full  foever  therefore,  the  houfe 
was,  how  much  foever  decorated  and  illumi¬ 
nated, 
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nated,  I  could  only  look  upon  it  as  the  moll 
magnificent  temple  that  ever  was  confecrated 
to  Uneafmefs ,  where  people  of  all  ranks,  the 
vulgar  only  excepted,  pay  their  homage.  When 
I  have  been  there,  every  thing  feem’d  to  favour 
of  the  prefence  of  the  divinity,  to  whom  I 
have  fometimes  alfo  facrificed  as  well  as  the 
reft.  In  vain  will  they  perfuade  me,  that  this 
ferions,  not  to  fay  forrowful  air  of  the  auditors, 
proceeds  only  from  their  exquifite  fenfe  of  the 
charms  of  mufick  :  that  foft  and  agreeable 
melancholy  which  fhé  infpires,  is  painted  up¬ 
on  the  face  in  quite  another  manner  than  cha¬ 
grin  and  wearinefs  :  the  tender  fentiment  is 
marked  by  features  different  from  thofe  of  a 
gloomy  affection  j  and  the  yawns  I  have  fo 
often  feen,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  would 
decide  in  what  manner  the  fpeftators  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  theiè  reprefentations. 

Is  it  iurprizing  that  the  Englifli  are  grown 
tired  of  the  Italian  opera  ?  Three  quarters  of 
the  fpedators  did  not  comprehend  what  was 
fung,  and  it  was  natural  for  Farinelli  himfelf 
to  let  them  a  yawning,  when  he  pafied  from  an 
air  to  recitative.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Itali¬ 
ans  excel  in  mufick  all  the  other  people  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  mcft  becoming  of  a  wife 
nation  to  form  their  tafte  upon  that  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  beauties, 
as  Lully  did,  as  Rameau  does  at  this  day  with 
fo  much  fuccefs  ;  and  not  to  renounce  their 
own  language,  to  fmg  in  that  of  Italy,  as  the 
Englifh  have  done» 
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You  fee,  my  lord  duke,  that  I  do  not  pretend, 
in  any  refpeCt,  to  diminifli  the  merit  of  the  I- 
talian  mufick,  which  all  Europe  has  adopted, 
and  of  which  all  men  of  fenfe,  even  in  France, 
acknowledge  the  beauty  :  But  admitting  its 
excellence,  I  think  one  may  neverthelefs  blame 
an  opera  in  an  unknown  tongue,  efpecially  as 
the  poem  is  commonly  without  art  in  the 
delign,  and  quite  flat  in  the  feveral  details.  I 
appeal  to  you,  who  are  fo  great  a  judge  both 
of  poetry  and  mulick:  For  if  mailers  only  can 
judge  well  of  thefe  arts,  you  are  an  able  maf- 
ter  of  both  lyres.  Among  fo  many  poets  who 
have  written  Italian  operas,  there  is  reckoned 
but  one  abbot  Metaftafé. 

The  Italians  have  the  glory  of  being  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  this  fpedracle  ;  but  the  honour  of 
having  brought  it  to  perfection  cannot  be  de- 
nyed  to  the  French.  The  dances  and  cho- 
rufles,  which  give  fuch  a  variety  and  gaiety  to 
the  French  opera,  are  wanting  at  London  as 
well  as  in  Italy  ;  and  bad  as  their  operas  are, 
it  gives  me  pain  to  fee  them  performed  by  ac¬ 
tors,  whofe  voices  indeed  are  always  juft,  often 
fine,  and  fometimes  even  admirable  ;  but  who 
have  neither  aCtion,  grace,  nor  countenance  ; 
who  by  their  reftrained  geftures  and  Blocking 
attitudes,  make  the  eyes  often  pay  dear  for  the 
pleafure  of  the  ears.  Though  Farinelli  was  a 
tolerable  good  figure,  I  never  faw  a  man  have 
.  lefs  noblenefs  and  grace  in  his  manner  than  he, 
except  his  fucceflor.  The  grimaces  and  con¬ 
tortions  or  the  celebrated  Strada  were  infup- 
Vol.  II.  O  portable: 
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portable  :  whenever  fhe  fung,  fhe  had,  the  air 
of  a  Pythonefs,  and  it  was  abfolutely  neceiïary 
not  to  fee  her,  if  you  were  defirous  of  hearing 
her  with  pleafure. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  our  French  opera  has 
alfo  great  defeats,  and  I  confefs  it  ;  that  our 
aftors  do  not  underftand  mufick,  and  I  am 
ferry  it  is  true 5  that  molt  of  them  fing  falfefly, 
and  the  reproach  is  juft  ;  that  our  recitative  is 
too  languishing,  and  our  mufick  not  fufficiently 
various  ;  that  he  who  conduits  the  orcheftra, 
makes  more  noife  than  any  one  of  the  inftru- 
ments,  &c.  I  will  not  deny  any  part  of  the 
charge  :  But  with  all  thefe  faults  our  opera  is 
amufing,  and  that  at  London  is  not.  Ours 
will  always  fubfifl  y  but  the  Englifh  may  bring 
over  new  fingers  from  Italy  as  often  as  they 
pleafe  ;  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
theatrical  performance,  which  will  always 
coft  them  too  much  in  proportion  to  the 
pleafure  it  affords. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  as  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated,  that  the  ceffation  of  the  Italian  opera 
would  induce  the  Englifh  once  more  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  eftablifh  one  in  their  own  language. 
If  the  fuccefs  was  not  at  firft  altogether  fortu¬ 
nate,  they  might  in  time  accuftom  themfelves 
to  it,  and  their  tongue  would  gain  much  into 
the  bargain.  It  wants  greatly  to  be  foftened, 
which  mufick  would  contribute  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  effedt.  The  poets  would  find 
themfelyes  obliged,  by  degrees,  to  rejedt  that 
great  number  of  harfh  fyllables,  and  thofe  fre- 
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quent  hiatus’s  which  are  an  obftacle  to  the 
harmony  of  their  verfes.  The  ftrength  of  the 
Englifh  expreffion  is  now  often  over-balanc’d 
by  the  harfhnefs  of  the  numbers  :  whereas,  I 
t  doubt  not  but  the  operas  of  Quinault  augment- 
ed  the  fweetnefs  of  French  poefy. 

But  the  attention  here  is  quite  fixed  on  other 
objedts.  The  Englifh,  who  regard  the  opera 
only  as  a  concert,  will  no  longer  have  any  but 
thofe  that  are  leaft  expenfive,  and  in  which 
dreffes  and  decorations  may  be  difpenfed  with. 
Upon  this  theatre,  where  the  charms  of  fine 
dancing  have  not  yet  been  admitted,  there 
will  be  no  other  adtors  for  the  future,  but  thofe 
who  had  been  fpedlators,  and  who  will  dance 
without  giving  themfelves  pain.  Do  not  think 
I  banter,  fince  what  I  fay  is  laterally  true. 
There  is  a  fubfcription  propofed  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  perfons,  who  {hall  give  each  two  guineas 
a  year,  to  maintain  hereafter,  in  the  place  where 
the  opera  has  hitherto  been,  a  concert  and  ball, 
twice  a  week,  during  the  winter.  For  thofe 
who  love  neither  dancing  nor  mufick,  there 
will  be  a  large  room  to  play  in,  which  perhaps 
will  not  be  the  worft  filled.  If  this  eftablifh- 
ment  takes  place,  it  may  prove  dangerous  to 
the  Englifh,  who  are  already  but  too  much 
inclined  to  gaming.  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
flore  the  opera,  even  in  the  condition  it  was  ; 
becaufe  it  is  preferable,  after  all,  to  wear  a- 
way  three  uneafy  hours  of  time,  than  to  run 
the  hazard  of  being  ruined  in  a  minute. 

The  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  government  has 

O  2  forefeen 
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forefeen  all  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  proje£tf 
and  the  king  has  fignified,  that  the  taking  in 
fubfcriptions  for  it  would  difpleafe  him  :  but 
this  declaration  may  ferve  only  to  encourage 
thofe  who  are  in  oppofition  to  the  miniftry. 
The  duchefs  of  *  *  *  has  given  the  example 
by  fubfcribing  firft.  Such  is  the  fpirit  of  par¬ 
ty,  that  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  of  which 
it  a  flumes  the  drefs,  is  often  that  which  af- 
feéts  it  the  leaft,  and  the  general  intereft  is  of¬ 
ten  facrificed  to  the  paffion  of  particulars, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord  duke, 

your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXIIL 
To  M.  de  Crebillon. 


Different  characters  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Cre billon,  Cenfure  of  the  horrid 
cruelty  in  f orne  of  Sh  akespe  ar’s  plays.  A- 
nalyfis  of  the  tragedy  of  Titus  Andrqni- 
eus,  which  has  been  by  tradition  aferib'd 
to  Shakespear, 


Sir, 


London,  &c. 


YO  U  have  laid  our  theatre  under  great 
obligations,  Corneille  was  of  too 
elevated  a  genius  to  have  imitators,  and  the 

imi- 
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imitators  of  Racine  have  only  copied  his 
faults.  Love,  the  foul  of  their  pieces,  is  con¬ 
tinually  whining  in  an  effeminate  tone.  An 
eclipfe  was  coming  over  the  glory  of  our  tra¬ 
gic  fcene,  when  you  enlighten’d  it  again  by 
the  new  fpecies  of  writing  with  which  you 
have  enriched  it.  Born  with  that  happy  genius, 
which  inftead  of  wanting  a  model  to  follow, 
is  itfelf  a  model  to  others  ;  you  were  the  firft, 
among  us,  who  knew  the  art  of  carrying  terror 
and  compafiîop,  the  two  great  objects  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  to  their  higheft  degree  of  elevation. 

In  Atreus  and  Thyeftes,  one  of  the  matter- 
pieces  of  our  theatre,  terror  and  compaffion 
fucceed  each  other  by  turns,  and  fometimes 
march  together  with  almoft  equal  pace.  I 
know  not  whether  the  fight  of  the  cruel  A- 
treus  makes  me  tremble  more  than  the  afpefl> 
of  the  unhappy  Thyeftes  melts  me  into  tender 
nefs.  But  with  as  much  force  as  any  author 
that  ever  aflumed  the  bufkin,  upon  any  theatre 
whatfoever,  you  carry  our  terror  but  juft  to 
the  pitch  to  which  it  ought  to  rife.  Your  fu~ 
perior  tafte  has  made  you  perceive,  that  there 
is  a  certain  point  in  which  the  emotion  may 
be  too  ftrong,  and  of  confequence  difagree- 
able. 

Befides,  in  your  works,  terror  arifes  rather 
from  the  force  of  the  fentiment,  and  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  expreflions,  than  from  the  horror 
of  the  fpedtacle.  Atreus  does  not  murder 
Plifthenes  before  the  eyes  of  the  ipeftators,  and 

0  ^  the 
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the  ghoft  of  Ægifthus  makes  me  tremble  with¬ 
out  appearing  in  my  fight. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  Shakespear* 
Though  no  man  gave  more  force  than  he  to 
his  expreffions,  the  terror  he  infpires  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  frightful  objects  he  expofes  upon  the 
ftage.  In  his  tragedy  of  the  Moor  of  Venice, 
Othello  is  feen  to  ftrangle  his  wife  in  her  bed. 
As  toFLETCHER,  another  oldEnglilh  poet,  he 
focceeded  better  in  moving  this  paffion  than 
Shakespear.  But  fince  you  defire  to  know 
how  far  this  latter  carried  his  cruel  fiercenefs 
upon  the  ftage,  I  will  give  you  an  extradl  of 
one  of  his  pieces,  that  is  moil  remarkable  for 
the  horror  of  the  adtion.  It  cannot  fail  of  fur- 
prizing  you;  but  remember,  I  beg,  that  you 
defired  me  to  chufe  one  of  thofe  that  are  the 
moft  oppofite  to  our  manners,  and  our  tafte. 
Reflect  alfo,  that  Shakespear  lived  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  a  time,  when  in 
France  nobody  knew  what  a  tragedy  was; 
that  he  himfelf  did  not  underftand  the  rules  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  finally,  that  this  piece  is  one 
of  thofe,  that  have  not,  for  a  long  time  paft, 
been  performed.* 

Extradt 

■*  Mr.  Pope,  one  of  the  greatef  admirers  of  Shakespear, 
pretends  that  only  fome  fcenes  of  this  piece  belong  to  him  :  hut  in 
this  opinion  he  is  particular ,  nor  does  he  bring  jujfcient  proof  to 
fupp’ort  it .  This  is  the  .note  of  the  French  author,  who  was 
miltaken  in  faying  that  Mr.  Pope  was  fin gu Jar  in  this  opinion. 
The  following  note  ftands  in  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer’s  edition, 
and  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiment  of  mofigood  judges.  ,£  This 
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Extra#  from  Titus  Andronicus,  a  tragedy 
of  (afcribed  to)  Shakespear* 

Names  of  the  principal  perfons  whom  the 
poet  introduces  upon  the  fcene. 

Saturninus ,  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Rorne? 
and  afterwards  emperor  himfelf 
Bajfianus ,  his  brother. 

Tditus  Andronicus^  a  Roman  general  again  ft 

the  Goths. 

Marcus  Andronicus ,  brother  to  Tiitus 9  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people. 

Tamora^  queen  of  the  Goths,  a  captive. 
Lavinia ,  daughter  to  Litus  Andronicus „ 
Marcus 

gjuntus,  /  t^e  |Qns  0£  jnJronicus, 
Mucius ,  l 
Lucius ,  J 
Alar  bus  ^  1 

?  Chiron  y  >  the  fons  of  Zamora* 

Demetrius ,  J 

Aaron ,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  L amor  a, 

Titus  Andronicus  returns  to  Rome,  trium¬ 
phant  over  the  Goths,  and  brings  Tamoraand 
her  three  fons  prifoners.  Fie  has  loft  lèverai 

O  4  of 

4t  is  one  of  the  plays  which  ought  not  to  be  look  d  upon  as  one 
4‘  of  Shakespe ar’s  Compofition,  By  giving  it  the  credit  ok 
Si  a  few  good  lines,  he  has  got  the  difcredit  of  writing  tie 
<{  whole.”  As  to  proof,  what  greater  can  there  be  than  that 
it  wants  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  flile,  and  his  manner  ©£ 
thinking  and  writing  ? 
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of  his  own  fons  in  the  laft  battle,  whofe  bo¬ 
dies  he  brings  with  him.  According  to  the 
laws  of  Rome,  one  of  the  fons  of  Tam  ora  is 
condemned  to  be  fa.crificed  on  the  tomb  of  the 
fons  of  Titus,  to  appeafe  their  manes.  The 
queen  implores  in  vain  to  procure  the  pardon 
of  her  fon,  and  the  Roman  general  orders  him 
to  fuffer  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

A  new  emperor  is  to  be  chofen  at  Rome, 
and  Titus,  beloved  by  the  foldiers,  has  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But  our  ge¬ 
nerous  Roman,  however,  inftead  of  taking 
this  advantage  to  himfelf,  demands,  and  ob¬ 
tains  the  fuftrages  of  the  people  for  Saturni- 
nus,  fon  of  the  emperor  lately  dead.  The 
prince  in  gratitude  would  crown  Lavinia  ;  but 
iearce  had  he  propofed  it,  before  his  brother 
Baffianus  carries  off  the  lady  before  his  face. 
The  brothers  of  Lavinia  take  the  part  of  her 
lover  :  their  father  Titus  endeavours  to  refeue 
his  daughter  from  the  ravilher,  and  is  ftop’d  in 
his  paflage  by  his  fons,  one  of  whom  he  kills 
upon  the  fpot,  Saturninus,  who  fees  all  this, 
inftead  of  punifhing  his  own  brother,  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  whole  difafter,  fwears  revenge  for 
the  affront  put  upon  him  againft  Titus,  whom 
he  cannot  fufpedl  to  have  the  leaft  part  in  it, 
and  who  hath  fufficiently  teftified  his  difap- 
probation,  by  the  death  of  his  fon.  The  em¬ 
peror,  to  begin  his  vengeance,  marries  Tamora, 
now  become  the  implacable  enemy  of  thç. Ro¬ 
man  general,  fince  the  facrifice  of  her  child  to 
the  manes  of  the  young  Andronicus..  This  is 

what 
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what  the  firft  aft  contains:  and  be  not  afraid, 
hr,  for  the  others;  I  anfwer  for  it,  the  author 
will  not  relent,  and  has  imagination  enough 
to  keep  up  eafily  the  character  which  his  piece 
promifes  at  the  beginning. 

The  fécond  aft  paffes  in  a  foreft,  where  the 
emperôr  hunts  with  all  his  court.  Shake- 
spear  there  reprefents  the  new  emprefs  Ta- 
mora  as  wholly  taken  up  with  a  Moor  fhe  is 
fond  of,  and  for  whofe  fake  fhe  lofes  the  coni- 
pany,  and  repairs  to  an  appointed  rendezvous  : 
fhe  is  talking  of  condufting  him  into  a  certain 
grot,  when  fhe  is  furprized  in  his  company  by 
Baffianus  and  Lavinia,  who  reproach  her  for 
leaving  the  chace  for  this  clofe  interview, 
with  a  man  no  lefs  contemptible  in  his  condi¬ 
tion,  than  fhocking  in  his  perfon.  In  the 
mean  time  the  fons  of  the  emprefs  came  up, 
whom  fhe  excites  to  revenge  her  caule.  By 
her  order  they  ftab  Baffianus  her  hufband’s 
brother:  but  this  is  not  fufficient;  fhe  orders 
them  likewife  to  violate  Lavinia;  and  the 
princes,  worthy  fons  of  fuch  a  mother,  have 
the  cruelty  to  obey  her. 

While  this  abominable  aftion  isfuppofed  to 
be  committed  behind  the  fcene,  two  fons  of 
Titus  come,  as  on  purpofe,  to  fall  into  a  pit, 
where  Aaron,  the  honeft  Moor,  has  prepared 
a  fnare  for  them.  The  dead  body  of  Baffia¬ 
nus  lies  there;  and  the  two  brothers,  equally 
innocent  and  unhappy,  are  accufed  of  having 
been  his  affaffinators, 

Demetrius  and  Chiron  return  upon  the  ftagç, 
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and  leave  there  Lavinià,  whom  they  have  vi¬ 
olated,  and  whofe  tongue  and  hands  they  have 
cut  off,  to  deprive  her  of  all  means  of  reveal¬ 
ing  their  crime.  The  blood  ftill  runs  out  at 
each  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  mingles  with 
the  tears  that  trickle  from  her  eyes.  In  this 
condition  fhe  appears  throughout  the  play,  and 
almoft  in  every  fcene  in  it. 

In  the  third  ad:  Titus,  ignorant  hitherto  of 
his  daughter’s  misfortune,  ftrives  in  vain  to  ob¬ 
tain  pardon  for  his  fons,  who  are  condemned 
to  die  as  the  murderers  of  Baflianus.  In  this 
fituation,  Marcus,  brother  to  this  unfortunate 
father,  brings  to  him  his  deplorable  daughter, 

*  in  her  mutilated  condition.  He  guefies  in  part 
the  horrors  that  have  pafied,  and  the  impref- 
hon  that  fo  many  calamities  at  once  mtift  na¬ 
turally  make  upon  a  parent,  is  painted  with  all 
imaginable  force  ;  his  very  hairs  ftand  upright  ; 
but  do  not  think  I  fhall  give  you  a  tranflation 
of  fuch  paffages,  which  are  too  fhocking  to 
be  read  without  horror  :  let  it  fuffice  that  I 
prefent  you  a  hiftory  of  all  the  frightful  fcenes 
that  are  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpedators. 
It  is  impoffible,  without  fhuddering,  to  think 
of  the  anguiili  of  this  unfortunate  old  man. 
He  has  killed  one  of  his  fons;  two  of  the  others 
are  ready  to  lofe  their  lives  upon  a  fcaffold, 
and  his*  daughter  ftaaids  before  him  in  a  con¬ 
dition  more  terrible  than  death  itfelf.  But  fate 
has  not  yet  plunged  him  into  the  depth  of  his 
misfortunes;  Shakespear’s  imagination  will. 

find 
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find  him  new  afflictions,  greater,  if  poffible^ 
than  any  of  the  former. 

While  Titles  is  calling  for  vengeance  from 
heaven,  the  rafcally  Moor  comes  to  him  from 
the  emperor,  to  propofe,  as  a  favour,  the  pur- 
chafing  the  lives  of  his  two  fons  ;  but  to  ob¬ 
tain  them,  either  himfelf,  his  brother  Marcus, 
or  Lucius,  the  fourth  fon,  is  to  cut  off  one 
of  his  hands.  You  mu  ft  not  difpute  cir- 
cumftances  with  our  poet,  they  are  all  good 
that  contribute  to  augment  to  the  horror  of  his 
piece.  After  a  very  pathetic  combat  of  gene- 
rofity  between  thefe  three  Romans,  the  old 
man  prevents  his  fon  and  his  brother,  by  of¬ 
fering  his  own  hand  privately  to  the  moor# 
who  inftantly  does  the  bufinefs.  Immediately 
after,  this  execrable  monfter  comes  in  again  to 
infult  the  wretched  father,  bringing  on  one 
fide  the  hand  he  had  juft  cut  off,  and  on  the 
other  the  heads  of  his  two  fons.  Remember 
that  Lavinia,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  her,  is 
prefent  all  the  while,  and  refleCt,  if  it  be 
poflible  to  imagine  a  picture  more  frightful 
and  (hocking;  or  rather,  draw  the  curtain 
over  fuch  horrible  objects,  which  can  infpire 
only  difagreeable  fentiments.  You  had  better 
lofe  fomething  of  this  play,  than  to  keep  it 
too  long  under  your  infpeftion. 

Before  we  come  to  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  and  in  order  to  relieve  you  by  the  way, 
(for  the  recital  of  fo  much  cruelty  muft  necef- 
farily  have  fatigued  you)  it  is  proper  to  tell 
you,  that  the  principal  event  of  the  fourth  aft, 
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is  the  delivery  of  the  emprefs,  who  brings  in* 
to  the  world  an  ugly  baftardly  black,  the  ex- 
adt  refemblance  of  his  father.  Tamora  orders 
him  to  be  ftifled-  but  Aaron,  who  has  nothing 
humane  but  the  blind  tendernefs  of  a  father 
towards  his  children,  fnatches  the  little  mon- 
fter  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  kifles,  and  carelfes 
it,  and,  in  a  word,  faves  its  life. 

If  the  crimes  committed  in  this  piece  are 
frightful,  the  vengeance  that  is  to  expiate  them 
will  not  infpire  you  with  lefs  horror.  Lucius, 
the  only  fon  that  remains  to  the  unhappy  Ti¬ 
ms,  after  having  made  his  efcape  from  Rome, 
returns,  at  the  end  of  fome  time,  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  army  of  Goths.  During  his  abfence, 
Titus,  who  furvives  his  misfortunes  only  to 
be  revenged,  counterfeits  the  madman,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deceive  his  enemies.  The  guilty  Ta¬ 
mora,  in  hopes  to  draw  him  into  her  fnare, 
pays  him  a  vifit,  accompanied  by  her  two  fons, 
Chiron  and  Demetrius,  all  in  difguife.  She  calls 
herfelf  Vengeance,  and  fays  her  attendants  are 
Rape  and  Murder:  the  old  man  pretends  to  be 
deceived,  and  accepts  the  fervices  they  of¬ 
fer  him,  to  be  revenged  for  the  death  of  his 
fons.  By  the  advice  of  this  wicked  woman, 
the  emperor  caufed  an  interview  to  be  pro- 
pofed  to  Lucius,  who  now  inverts  the  city  of 
Rome,  at  his  father’s  houfe.  Lucius  accepts 
the  invitation,  and  the  emprefs  hopes  to  facri- 
fice  both  father  and  fon  to  her  fury.  She  goes 
out,  and  leaves  her  two  fons  difguifed  with 
Titus. — I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
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remark  upon  all  *  the  contradictions  of  proba¬ 
bility  that  are  found  in  this  tragedy,  which,  if 
it  were  not  for  fome  pathetic  pafiages,  would 
rather  pafs  for  the  whimfy  of  a  diforder’d 
imagination,  than  for  the  work  of  a  great  poet 

The  emperor  and  emprefs  are  to  come  and 
dine  with  Titus.  The  moment  of  vengeance 
is  now  arrived  :  fcarce  isTamora  gone  out,  but 
he  caufes  Chiron  and  Demetrius  to  be  feized 
by  his  domeftics,  and  with  his  one  remaining 
hand  cuts  their  throats  one  after  the  other, 
whilft  Lavinia,  his  daughter,  holds  the  bafon 
that  receives  their  blood  with  her  two  flumps. 

Some  moments  after  enters  Lucius,  with  the 
emperor  and  emprefs.  They  fit  down  to  ta¬ 
ble,  when  Titus,  drefled  like  a  cook,  fervcs 
up  to  Tamora  a  pye,  compofed  of  the  flefh  of 
her  fons.  He  has  already  taken  away  the  little 
remainder  of  life  from  his  miferable  daughter; 
nor  is  it  long  before  he  interrupts  the  abomi¬ 
nable  feaft,  by  informing  the  emprefs  that  die 
is  eating  her  children;  and  then  immediately 
ftabs  her.  The  emperor  revenges  the  death  of 
his  wife  upon  Titus,  and  Lucius  revenges  that 
of  his  father  upon  the  emperor.  As  to  the 
deteftable  moor,  he  is  condemned  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  alive,  and  regrets  nothing  at  laft,  fo  much 
as  his  not  having  committed  more  crimes. 
What  a  fcene  of  blood  and  Daughter  is  here  ! 
How  could  a  man  imagine  fuch  a  fpeClacle  as 
this  !  And  how  fierce  muft  the  temper  of  thofe 
people  be,  who  could  amufe  themlelves  at  the 
reprefentation  of  it  ! 


Ï  have 
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I  have  done,  fir  ;  for  I  fancy  you  are  not 
lefs  weary  than  myfelf  of  all  thefe  horrors. 
Bad  as  mankind  is,  I  queftion  if  there  be  any 
fuch  human  favages  as  the  bloody  moor,  and 
the  cruel  Tamora.  Corneille  is  faid  to 
have  made  men  greater  and  more  virtuous  than 
they  are:  Euripides  is  reproach’d  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  too  wicked  :  but  Shakespear  has 
made  them  worfe,  perhaps,  than  is  confiftent 
with  human  nature. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &C. 


5&,wvaS,t8$ 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

To  M.  Du  C l  o  s  | 

Compliments  to  M.  Du  Clos  upon  his  having 
undertaken  the  hiflory  of  Lewis  XI.  Cha¬ 
racter  of  forne  hi  ft  or  i ans .  Idea  of  hijlory . 
Tafte  of  the  Englifh  for  mathematicks  makes 
them  neglett  the  hijlory  of  their  country . 

London,  &c. 

S  I  r, 

^TT“A  H  E  interefl  I  take  in  whatever  regards 
J[  you,  ought  to  anfwer  for  the  pleafüre  I 
received  from  the  news  you  have  communi¬ 
cated  to  me.  lam  charmed  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  your  pen  has  been  fo  foon  perceived, 

and 
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and  that  it  is  fet  apart  for  a  work  the  moft 
glorious  to  you,  and  the  moft  ufeful  to  the 
nation.  In  proportion  as  the  hiftory  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XI  is  remarkable,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  write:  it  is  an  honou¬ 
rable  circumftance  for  you,  that  this  very 
reafon  it  was  that  determined  the  choice  of 
the  writer.  Thofe  who  have  entrufted  you 
with  fo  laborious  and  painful  a  talk  know 
what  your  courage  is,  and  what  are  your 
talents:  they  forefaw  that  difficulties  would 
ferve  only  to  raife  the  merit  of  a  work 
which  you  were  fo  happy  as  to  conquer. 
With  the  moft  fprightly  imagination,  you 
poflefs  that  metâphyfick  of  the  mind  which 
afcends  to  the  fource  of  things,  which  per¬ 
ceives  equally  the  confequences  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  caufes  in  the  effeds,  and 
which  throws  a  light  upon  whatever  it  treats 
of.  You  know  men,  and  love  truth  :  what 
advantages  are  thefe  to  fucceed  in  this  kind 
of  labour  which  you  have  undertaken  ! 

I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay  moreover,  that  we 
have  excellent  models  amongft  our  authors, 
and  I  will  truft  to  your  tafte  for  the  choice  of 
them.  What  philofophy  does  there  appear  in 
the  abbé  de  St.  Real!  What  a  wife  and 
judicious  writer  is  the  abbé  de  Yertot! 
Can  the  learned  author  of  the  life  of  Julian 
be  refufed  the  glory,  of  having  worthily  trod 
in  their  fteps  ? 

You  are  in  the  cafe  of  Plutarch  and  all 
the  hiftorians.  Whether  the  fails  you  write 

are 
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are  wholly  and  every  where  true,  that  Is  the 
bulinefs  of  others  :  your  talk  will  be  to  pre- 
fent  them  in  a  light  that  may  illuminate  your 
readers;  and  form  them  to  virtue.  Guic- 
chardin,  fo  praife- worthy  in  other  refpeds, 
feems  to  me  blameable  in  this  :  as  he  thought 
men  effentially  bad,  he  did  not  propofe  to 
render  them  better-.  He  imputes  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  thofe  whole  hillory  he  writes  to  falfe 
principles  :  cc  Which  makes  me  think,  fays 
“  Montagne,  that  he  has  fome  relilh  of 
{C  vice,  and  perhaps  has  chanced  to  eftimate 
cc  others  by  himfelfT  Thofe  who  think  too 
badly  of  humanity,  ought  not  to  exped  to  be 
well  thought  of  themfelves.  Hobbes,  by 
letting  too  much  of  his  prejudice  againll  men 
in  general  appear,  has  only  prejudiced  his 
readers  againll  himfelf. 

Hillory  is  one  of  thofe  parts  of  literature 
which  we  have  cultivated  the  moll,  either 
from  the  particular  talle  of  our  writers,  or 
their  generous  view  to  the  public  utility* 
The  Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  have  em¬ 
ploy'd  themfelves  lealt  in  this  branch  of 
learning.  It  is  furprifing,  that  having  pro¬ 
duced  fo  many  other  fine  works,  and  being 
fo  jealous  of  the  glory  of  their  nation,  they 
have  taken  fo  little  care  to  write  the  memora¬ 
ble  fads  of  it.  Hillory,  at  the  firll  view, 
feems  to  offer  only  a  jeolledion  of  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  Thofe  great 
events,  thofe  revolutions  of  empires,  which 
intereft  us  fo  much  in  the  reading  of  them, 
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were  in  fad:  the  misfortunes  of  the  people 
who  thereby  became  fo  famous.  The  Eng- 
lifh  may  have  been  afraid  that  a  faithful  reci¬ 
tal  of  what  has  happened  among  them,  and  a 
true  pidure  of  their  manners,  would  in  many 
refpeds  have  given  the  lye  to  thofe  extrava¬ 
gant  elogies  they  fometimes  make  Upon  the 
wifdom  of  the  government,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  of  their  file.  Pol  y  do  re 
Virgil  was  the  firft  that  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
England:  and  except  the  French,  except 
Rapin  de  Thoyras,  the  Englifh  have  not 
yet  any  general  hiftory  of  their  nation,  that 
*  deferves  to  be  read.  Among  the  authors 
that  have  written  the  events  of  their  own 
times,  chancellor  Clarendon  and  dr.  Bur¬ 
net  are  almoft  the  only  ones  that  defer ve  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  and  they  are  both 
accufed  of  partiality.  Without  entering  into 
a  diicuffion  of  their  merits,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  fécond  has  endeavoured  lefs  than  the 
firft  “  to  infpire  thofe  who  read  him  with  a  de- 

fire  of  becoming  better.”  The  one  is 
often  a  courtly  prelate  only:  the  other  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  man. 

Let  us  view  hiftory  on  the  fide  of  her  true 
objed,  as  the  moft  fare  fchool  of  policy  and 
morality.  The  misfortunes  of  others  are  the 
beft  leffons  we  can  receive  ;  they  are  fo  many 
inftrudions  proper  to  teach  us  prudence  and 

Vol.  II.  p  dex- 


rhîs  reproach  is  now  in  a  fair  wav  of  being  removed 
by  the  labours  of  mr.  Carts  and  mr.  Guthrie. 
f  Burnet’s  preface. 
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dexterity.  Human  wifdom  is  only  the  fruit 
of  experience,  and  the  Englifh  have  too  much 
negledted  a  part  fo  effential  to  the  formation 
of  their  manners.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  commendable  in  not  having,  like  us,  the 
bad  tafte  to  write  fuch  a  number  of  fadts  that 
are  of  no  concern  to  the  publick.  There  is 
not  to  be  found  among  them  a  great  number 
of  thofe  private  memoirs,  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  is  the  principal  hero,  and  which  are 
oftener  dictated  by  a  defire  of  being  diftin- 
guiilied  in  the  publick,  than  by  any  defign  of 
becoming  life  fui.  Thofe  among  them  who 
nave  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  great  adtions, 
nave  been  content  to  do  them,  difdaining  to 
blazon  them  with  their  pen.  The  French 
are  very  far  from  being  fo  modeft  in  what 
perfbnally  regards  themfelves:  he  that  has 
had  the  command  of  an  army,  or  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  few  negotiations,  gives  the 
world  voluntarily  his  memoirs,  that  is  to  fay 
his  panegyrick,  and  fometimes  the  work  of 
his  vanity  becomes  the  monument  of  his 
meanefs  of  heart.  It  muft  be  owned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  thofe  among  us  who  have 
written  only  to  illuflrate  their  own  names, 
have  alio  frequently  contributed  to  the  public 
utility.  General  hiftory  may  extract  a  great 
deal  or  afliftance  from  thefe  particular  me¬ 
moirs.  Such,  among  others,  are  thofe  of  the 
cardinal  de  Retz.  Befides,  if  we  have  our 

Rabutins  and  Jollys,  we  have  alfo  our  Sullys 
and  Commines, 
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Moft  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories 
were  written  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  or  had  a  principal  part  in  them  : 
but  we  Frenchmen,  if  we  except  Philip  de 
Comm  1  nes,  have  not  followed  the  wife  ex¬ 
ample  of  thofe  antient  hiftorians.  Sallust 
fcarcely  mentions  himfelf.  .  Cæsar,  in  his 
commentaries,  appears  only  by  his  great  avi¬ 
ons.  Among  us,  every  one  writes  the  hiftory 
of  his  life  :  but  here  in  England  they  do  not 
even  write  the  hiftory  of  their  nation.  A- 
mong  thefe  people,  where  thofe  who  fill  up 
the  higheft  characters  have  rarely  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  publifh  their  memoirs,  it  muft  feem 
extraordinary  that  a  *  comedian  of  our  days 
has  had  the  vanity  to  caufe  the  important 
circumftances  of  his  own  life  to  be  printed. 
This  fad:  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  Angu¬ 
larities  of  the  country:  as  to  the  author,  I 
leave  the  Englifh  to  fix  him  in  the  rank  of 
merit  he  deferves. 

The  almoft  general  tafle  of  the  Englifh  for 
the  mathematicks  is  perhaps  the  caufe  of  the 
little  application  they  give  to  hiftory.  They 
have  not  literally  followed  the  councils  of 
chancellor  Bacon  :  hiftory  is  one  of  the  ef- 
fential  parts  which  he  fo  ftrongly  recommends 
in  his  work,  on  account  of  the  benefit  it  may 
be  of  bpth  to  the  phyfical  and  moral  good  of 
mankind.  Montagne,  M.  de  Thou, 
and  Descartes  are  philofophers  of  a'  diffe¬ 
rent  kind,  who  having  every  one  in  his  way 
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contributed  to  enlighten  their  age,  and  all 
concur’ d  to  aim  at  the  general  but,  the 
-  advantage  of  fociety,  do  equally  deferve  the 
glorious  title  of  preceptors  of  the  human 
lpecies.  Thus  Bacon  would  have  us,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  different  faculties,  which  are 
memory,  imagination,  and  reafon,  cultivate 
the  fciences  that  have  relation  to  them,  and 
apply  ourfelves  to  know  the  will  of  the 
creator;  whether  by  fearching  into  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature,  or  into  the  courfe  of  events 
that  his  providence  has  been  pleafed  to  per¬ 
mit;  the  chain  of  which  can  aftonifh  only 
thofe  minds  ;  that  are  proud  enough  to  think 
themfelves  capable  to  judge  of  fupreme  wif- 

dom.  . .  : 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  with  fuc- 

cefs  both  hiftory  and  philofophy.  It  feems 
as  if  the  ftudy  of  things  excluded  that  of 
fàâs.  Tho’  they  are  both  equally  fubordi- 
nate  to  reafon,  the  bounds  of  the  mind  are 
fuch,  that  he  who  is  bufied  in  abftraét  fci¬ 
ences,  is  fenfible  only  of  the  combination  of 
ideas  which  his  calculations  prefent.  One 
.  would  almoft  fancy  that  thofe  who  are  called  j  ; 
geometricians  are  incapable  of  thinking  with¬ 
out  algebra.  The  great  vogue  that  geometry 
now  has  in  France  may  perhaps  threaten  us 
with  the  fame  inconveniences  that  fhe  has 
brought  into  England.  Calculation  often 
makes  genius  frigid,  and  gives  nothing  in 
the  room  of  the  fire  it  takes  away.  It  has 
been  a  faying  of  long  Handing,  that  geome¬ 
try 
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try  rectifies  only  thofe  minds  that  were  before 
right. 

It  is  with  fome  different  fcienccs  as  with 
different  taftes  j  they  mutually  exclude  each 
other.  Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to 
fearch  the  wonders  of  nature,  put  too  little 
value  upon  knowledge  of  any  other  kind. 
They  are  no  more  fenfible  to  the  graces  of 
a  work  of  wit,  than  a  virtuofo  in  cockle- 
fhells  is  to  the  beauty  of  a  piéture.  I  do 
not  fpeak  here  of  fome  extraordinary  men, 
whom  nature  has  been  pleafed  to  favour* 
and  who  ftrew  flowers  of  their  own  over 
the  drynefs  of  the  mofl  abftraéted  matters. 
There  is  no  confequence  to  be  drawn  from 
a  Fontenelle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  mofl  humble,  &c* 


“"UV*  W  W*  VW* 

LETTER  LXXV 

To  his  grace  the  duke  of  Nivernois* 

Character  a?id  cenfure  of  the  poem  of  Leonidas . 
A  beautiful  paffage  in  that  poem . 


Ion  don,  See. 

My  lord  duke, 

EFORB  the  illuftrious  author  of  the 
Henriade,  no  Frenchman  had  ever 

F  3  raife 
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railed  himfelf  to  the  fublime  of  epic  poefy* 
Thofe  who  had  dared  to  try  that  ambitious 
flight,  being  deftitute  of  the  wings  of  ge¬ 
nius,  had  too  much  trufted  in  thofe  which 
they  borrowed  from  art.  The  flight 
they  took  ferved  only  to  render  their  fall 
the  more  remarkable. 

Whatever  noife  the  poem  of  Leonidas 
has  made  in  England,  the  author  has  not 
been  more  happy  than  our  countrymen. 
This  work  is  one  of  thofe,  which,  owing 
their  fuccefs  to  the  intrigues  of  a  party  only, 
are  doom’d  to  perifh  almoft  at  the  time  they 
make  their  appearance.  Your  curiofity  is 
at  prelent  excited  by  it  :  but  if  it  fhould 
ever  be  tranflated  into  our  language,  it  will 
not  anfwer  your  expectation. 

In  this  country,  even  more  than  in  ours, 
the  fate  of  a  book  often  depends  upon  thofe* 
who  protect  it.  Paradile  loft,  which  is  at 
"prelent  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  Parnaffus, 
Was  not  known  in  the  author’s  life  time. 
He  had  no  friends  but  thofe  of  Cromwell, 
whole  views  were  more  to  fubdue  their 
country  than  to  make  arts  flourilh,  It  was 
fnr.  Addison  that  drew  Milton  out  of 
the  oblivion  which  his  party  had  caufed  him 
to  fall  into  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

When  I  came  to  London  the  author  of 
Leonidas  was  in  the  higheft  reputation  ;  but 
he  owes  it  more  to  the  choice  than  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  fubjeCh  He  cannot  be  too 
much  applauded  for  having  endeavoured  to 

infpire 
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infpire  his  countrymen  with  patriotifm,  and 
zeal  for  liberty  :  but  he  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  fo  happy  in  the  means  he  pitch'd 
upon  for  this  purpofe,  as  he  was  wife  in 
the  end  propofed. 

However,  the  lords  Carteret*  Ches¬ 
terfield,  and  Bathurst,  mr.  Pulte- 
ney,  fir  William  Windham,  and  in 
fhort  all  thofe  that  were  called  by  fome  the 
partifans  of  liberty,  and  by  others,  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  minifter,  propofed  to  procure 
for  the  author  a  fortune  that  fhould  be  du¬ 
rable,  in  cafe  his  poem  was  not  fo.  Leoni¬ 
das  pa  fie d  for  fome  time  for  a  poem  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  great  Milton.  Thofe  who 
were  no  judges  fell  in  with  the  common 
cry,  and  perfuaded  themfelves  that  it  was 
their  own  fault,  if  the  reading  of  this  new 
mafter-piece  did  not  give  them  pleasure. 
Nay,  very  few  had  even  the  courage  to 
own  they  were  not  pleafed.  The  fale  was 
great  and  hidden,  and  the  author  made  ^ 
12,000  pounds  fterling  of  his  work.  Soon 
after  this  eminent  fuccefs  procured  him  a 
very  advantageous  marriage;  a  circumftance 
that  among  us  is  without  example.  But 
it  would  be  deceiving  one’s  felf  to  take  this 
for  a  proof  of  the  tafte  for  arts  that  prevails 
in  England,  when  in  fadt  it  was  only  the 
fpirit  of  a  party.  Here  are  poets  that 
ought  to  have  been  married  before  mr, 
Çlover* 

P  4  I  Iball 

I  dink  dis  b?  a  great  miliake. 
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I  fhall  not  undertake  to  give  you  an  Idea 
of  the  fable  of  this  poem,  becaufe  in  truth 
there  is  no  imagination  in  it.  It  is  only  a 
gazette*  equally  languid  and  circumftantial, 
of  an  event  that  happen’d  2000  years  ago, 
and  which  affedls  more  in  the  Ample  narra- 
i  live  of  the  hiftorian  than  when  adorned 
with  all  the  flowers  of  the  poet.  But  to  do 
the  author  juftice,  I  muft  not  conceal  from 
you  that  there  are  in  it  fome  beautiful  paf~ 
fages.  Such  is  the  following  panegyric  upon 
liberty.:  da  à  : 

All  bounteous  nature  !  thy  impartial  laws 
To  no  feleded  race  of  men  confine 
The  ienfe.of  glory,  fortitude*  and  all 
The  nobler  paillons,  which  infpire  the  mind* 
And  render  life  illuftrious.  Thefe  thou 
plant’ll 

In  ev’ry  foil.  But  freedom,  like  the  fun, 
Muft  warm  the  gen’rous  feeds.  By  her  alone 
They  bloom  and  flourifh  ;  while  oppreflion 
blafts 

The  tender  virtues  :  hence  a  fpurious  growth, 
Fahe  honour,  favage  valour  taint  the  foul. 

And  wild  ambition:  hence  rapacious  pow’r 
The  ravag’d  earth  unpeoples,  and  the  brave, 

A  fea-ft  far  dogs*  beftrcw  th’  infanguin’d 
plain, 

Leonidas  book  IVe  verfe  337*  &c* 
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This  poem  had  deferved  a  part  of  the  fuc- 
.  cefs  it  met  with,  if  a  great  many  fuch  paf~ 
lages  could  have  been  found  in  it  :  but  if  there 
are  fome  flowers,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  fay 
they  are  very  fcarce  ;  fince  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  large  barren  defarts  are  to  be  travers’d,  in 
order  to  come  at  them.  Leonidas  difgufis 
its  readers  more  than  it  infpires  them  with  a 
love  of  liberty  :  there  is  enough  to  tire  the 
patience  of  thofe  who  defire  to  be  amufed 
while  they  are  inftrudted  ;  and  perhaps,  to 
read  it  through,  a  man  had  need  have  as  much 
courage,  as  the  author  had  to  compofe  it.  I 
fhould  not  have  ventur'd  to  pafs  fo  fevere  a 
judgment,  with  fo  much  aflurance,  if  at  pre~ 
fent,  now  the  warmth  of  its  partifans  is  a  little 
abated,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  England.  Thepoem  is  fallen,  and  ail  the 
aid  that  dr. Pemberton  can  lend  it,  will  never 
enable  it  to  rife.  In  England  a  party,  in  France 
the  intrigues  of  the  women,  may  make  a  work 
fafhionable  :  but,  if  it  has  not  true  merit, 
their  efforts  are  vain.  The  publick  loon  open 
their  eyes,  and  reduce  it  to  its  true  value.  How 
many  times  have  we  leen  the  women  draw  a 
crowd  of  fpeftators  after  a  theatrical  piece,  and, 
what  we  cannot  confefs  but  with  fhame,  after 
a  ferrnon,  where  we  ought  to  be  auditors  only  ! 
At  Paris,  every  author,  who  can  fecure  the 
friendfhip  of  a  dozen  fafhionable  ladies,  may 
be  fure  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noife  :  And 
this  is  no  difficult  thing  neither,  becaufe  thofe 
ladies  have  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  their 

©wn 
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own  reputation,  but  by  labouring  continually 
to  eftablifh  that  of  their  parties.  But  there 
will  never  be  an  author  efteem’d  by  the  pub- 
lick,  except  he  that  has  written  works  truly 
eftimable. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord. 

Your  moil  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXVL 
To  the  Marquis  of  Lomellint 

Character  of  prince  C  a  n  t  e  m  i  R .  Referions 
on  the  difference  between  a  man  of  bufnefs 
and  a  man  of  ftudy.  Rarity  of  an  aptitude 
for  both  in  the  fame  p  erf  on.  A  mean  letter 
of  lord  Bacon  to  king  James  L 


London,  &c. 

Mt  lord. 

4  3 

TH E  fentiments  which  my  lord  Wal- 
de grave  has  infpired  y<bu  with  in  my 
favour,  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  his  lord- 
f hip ' s  goodnéfs  :  but  difficult  as  it  is  for  me  to 
juftify  his  recommendation,  I  would  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  teftify  to  you,  how  agreeably  I  am  flat¬ 
ter’d  by  it.  I  mull  not,  however,  yet  think 

.  of 
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of  turning  my  eyes  towards  France  :  my  mif- 
fion  is  not  fulfilled.  I  will  not  tell  you  that 
I  '  fhall  ftay  here  as  long  as  I  can  find  any  thing 
to  learn;  that  would,  perhaps,  be  engaging 
for  my  whole  life  :  I  am  only  refolved,  not  to 
leave  England,  till  I  have  derived  fome  fruit 
from  thofe  informations  which  I  came  hither 
to  feek. 

You  will  fpeedily  fee  at  Paris,  the  beft  qua* 
lified  man  in  the  world  to  give  you  all  the 
lights  that  you  afk  of  me  concerning  this 
country:  I  mean  prince  Cant  emir,  whom 
his  court  has  juft  nominated  ambaffador 
to  that  of  France.  The  Bnglifh,  who  are  fa 
knowing  in  merit,  regard  him  as  one  of  thole 
foreign  minifters,  who  have  the  moll;  of  it  5 
and  I,  who  have  the  honour  tobe  frequently  in 
his  company,  dare  pronounce  before-hand  that 
he  and  you  will  very  foon  be  friends.  You  have 
both  the  fame  tafte.  With  as  much  capacity  to 
diftinguilh  himfelf  in  the  fciences,  as  to  nego- 
tiate  the  greateft  affairs  of  Europe  ;  he  does  not 
difdain  to  affbeiate  the  mufes  with  politicks. 
He  is  the  firftman  that  has  wrote  Ruffian  veiv 
fes,  being  now  actually  employed  in  imitating 
fome  of  the  fatires  of  Horace  and  Des- 
preaux,  adapted  to  the  manners  of  his  own 
nation.  Thus  in  the  occupations  of  his  choice, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  which  duty  preferibes  him, 
he  never  lofes  fight  of  his  country's  advan¬ 
tage. 

Nature  has  granted  to  him,  as  well  as  to  you, 
that  gift  of  which  fhe  is  the  moft  {paring;  I 

mean 
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mean  that  univerfal  genius,  which  is  equally 
proper  for  every  thing.  How  much  foever 
the  world  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  men  of 
letters,  experience  has  demonftrated,  that  very 
few  of  them  are  capable  of  great  affairs.  The 
fpirit  of  contemplation,  which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  deprives  them  of  that  activity,  which 
is  neceffary  in  bufinefs  of  ftate.  Some  will  not 
apply  to  it;  others  are  not  capable  of  the  ne¬ 
ceffary  application  :  in  a  word,  they  are  more 
proper  to  inftrudt  men,  than  to  condudt  them. 
The  little  care  that  moft  of  them  take  of  their 
own  private  affairs,  is  but  a  too  fure  indication 
ho  w  little  they  are  turned  for  the  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

It  is  a  kind  of  philofophical  indolence  that 
induces  the  learned  man  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
his  clofet,  in  order  to  meditate  ;  and  he  who 
has  fpent  a  part  of  his  life  in  this  manner,  be¬ 
comes  almoft  incapable  of  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion  :  he  cannot  find  charms  enough  in  new 
objedls  to  attradf  his  whole  attention.  Though 
it  be  at  the  expence  of  our  pride,  we  muff  ho- 
neftly  confefs,  that  our  mind  adts  as  mecha¬ 
nically  as  any  of  our  other  faculties.  When  it 
has  taken  a  certain  turn,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
it  any  other.  The  light  a  man  has  acquired 
illuminates  him  only  in  the  particular  road  he 
has  chofen  ;  and  when  he  would  make  a  new 
proof  of  his  ftrength,  he  finds  himfelf  con- 
ffrained  to  acknowledge  he  has  none,  except 
in  the  way  he  has  been  ufed  to  exercife  it.  We 
pwe  all  that  we  are  to  habitude. 
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The  foreigner,  who,  upon  his  arrival  at  Pa« 
fis,  difcovered  his  furprize,  that  Corneille  was 
not  admitted  into  the  council  of  ftate,  teftified 
more  his  efteem  for  that  great  poet,  than  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  If  cardinal 
Richlieu  had  been  capable  of  writing  the  Cid, 
he  had  not,  perhaps,  render’d  his  miniftry  lb 
famous  :  men  commonly  excel  in  one  part  only, 
at  the  expence  of  Another.  The  man  who  can 
write  the  hiftory  of  a  confpiracy,  might  not 
know  how  to  defeat  it.  In  politicks  and  mo¬ 
rality,  the  practice  and  theory  are  things  en¬ 
tirely  different,  and  nothing  is  to  be  infer’d  con¬ 
cerning  adtions,  from  the  fmeft  difcourfes. 
Corneille,  who  in  his  Otho  has  fo  well 
unravelled  all  the  ftratagems  and  intrigues  of 
courtiers,  was  the  moft  fimple  man  in  the 
world  in  his  own  conduit.  Sallust,  who 
with  fo  much  fpirit  flood  up  againft  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  age,  was  himlelf  fo  little  regu¬ 
lar  in  his  manners,  that  the  cenfor  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  reprove  him  for  his  bad  life  in  full 
ienate. 

England  is  the  country  in  which  men  of 
learning  have  the  moft  frequently  rifen  to  the 
firft  places  in  the  ftate  ;  but  very  far  have  they 
been  from  always  anfwering  to  what  the  na¬ 
tion  expected  from  them.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  was  expell’d  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
as  a  feditious  writer  Mr.  Addison,  when 

fecre- 

An  Englifhman,  who  knows  what  was  the  ftate  of 
factions  at  that  time,  will  hardly  efteem  this  any  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  ftr  Richard. 
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fecretary  of  ftate,  did  not  fupport  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  acquired  by  his  writings.  The 
glory  of  the  great  Bacon  was  eclipfed  in  the 
office  of  high-chancellor,  and  the  head  of  ju~ 
ftice  was  not  found  innocent  at  the  tribunal 
where  he  had  fo  often  prefided.  The  Houfe 
of  Peers,  of  which  he  was  the  oracle,  was 
forced  to  profcribe  him,  and  to  throw  a 
blemiffi  upon  the  name  which  is  now  fo 
glorious  in  the  republic  of  letters  *.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  hands  of  this  illuftrious  magiftrate 
were  not  corrupted  ;  but  certainly  his  con- 
dud  was  not  irreproachable.  If  his  ffieart 
was  entirely  pure,  he  had  neither  a  mind  vi¬ 
gilant  enough  to  prevent  his  difgrace,  nor  a 
ffiul  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  it.  In  a  word, 
he  appear’d  to  be  a  philofopher  only  in  his 
writings.  His  fall  is  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  humanity,  even  in  thofe  men  who 
appear  the  greateft  f*.  We  have  feveral  let¬ 
ters  of  his  extant  that  give  pain  to  read  them 
when  they  are  compared  with  his  other 
writings.  That  of  which  I  fend  you  a  tranf- 
lation  may  fiiffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
reft.  If  he  infpires  with  compaffion,  he  does 

it 

*  By  the  fentence  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  he  ivas  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^.0,000  1.  and  to  be  imprifon’d 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  He  was  alfo 
declar’d  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  employ, 
&c. 

f  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  fhin’d. 

The  wifeft,  brighteft,  meaneil  of  mankind. 

Pope. 
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it  at  the  expence  of  his  courage.  The  con- 
feffion  that  he  is  conftrained  to  make,  juftifies 
the  profecution  of  his  enemies.  It  gives  me 
concern  to  fee  thofe  who  in  certain  refpeéts 
do  fo  much  honour  to  human  nature,  on  o- 
ther  occalions  fubjebt  to  weaknefles  that  de¬ 
grade  it,  or  to  vices  that  difhonour  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

A  letter  of  chancellor  Bacon  to  king  James 

the  firjl « 

It  may  pleafe  your  moft  excellent  majefty , 

€£  rTF^  Ime  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought 
tc  unto  you  *  G  emit  am  columbce  from 
u  others  ;  now  I  bring  it  for  myfelf.  I  fly 
unto  your  majefty,  with  the  wings  of  a 
éc  dove,  which  once  within  thefe  feven  days, 
I  thought  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
cc  flight.  When  I  enter  into  myfelf,  I  find 
C€  not  the  materials  of  fuch  a  tempeft  as  is 
<c  come  upon  me.  I  have  been  (as  your 
<c  majefty  knoweth  beft)  never  author  of 
“  any  immoderate  counfel,  but  always  de- 
4 4  fired  to  have  things  carried  fuavibus 
4  4  modis e  I  have  been  no  avaricious  op- 

4C  preflor 

*  The  mourning  of  a  dove, 
hand. 


f  With  a  gentle 
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<c  prefïbr  of  the  people.  I  have  been  no 
haughty,  or  intolerable,  or  hateful  man, 
€C  in  my  converfation  or  carriage  :  I  have  in- 
<c  herited  no  hatred  from  my  father,  but  am 
ic  a  good  patriot  born.  Whence  fhould  this 
,c  be  ?  For  thefe  are  the  things  that  ufe  to 
u  raife  diflikes  abroad. 

“  For  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  began 
cc  my  credit  there,  and  now  it  mu  ft  be  the 
€C  place  of  the  fepulture  thereof  ;  and  yet  in 
this  parliament,  upon  the  meffage  touch- 
ing  religion,  the  old  love  reviv'd,  and  they 
££  faid,  Î  was  the  fame  man  ftill,  only  ho- 
£C  nefty  was  turn'd  into  honour. 

cc  For  the  Upper-houfe,  even  within  thefe 
<c  days,  before  thefe  troubles,  they  teem’d  as 
£C  to  take  me  into  their  arms,  finding  in  me 
C£  ingenuity,  which  they  took  to  be  the 
£C  true  ftreight-line  of  noblenefs,  without 
£C  any  crookes  or  angles. 

£t  And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts,  where* 
cc  with  I  am  charged,  when  the  book  of 
££  hearts  fhall  be  opened,  I  hope,  I  fhall 
u  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  foun- 
£{  tain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  ha- 
C£  bit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  juftice: 
££  howfoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of 
£C  the  abufes  of  the  times.  * 

€£  And 

*  <c  His  principal  fault,  fays  mr.  Addifon,  feems  to 
cc  have  been  an  excels  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults.  He  fhew’d  fo  much  indulgence 
*c  to  his  fervants,  who  made  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  that  it 

occasion'd 
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<c  And  therefore,  I  am  refolv’d,  when  I 
come  to  my  anfwér,  not  to  trick  my  in- 
cc  nocency,  (as  I  writ  to  the  lords)  by  ca~ 
tç  villations,  or  voidances  j  but  to  fpeak  to 
them  the  language,  that  my  heart  fpeak- 
eth  to  me,  in  exeufing,  extenuating,  or 
cc  ingenuoufly  confeffing  :  praying  to  God  to 
cc  give  me  the  grace  to  fee  the  bottom  of  my 
cc  faults,  and  that  no  hardnefs  of  heart  do 
<c  fteal  upon  me,  under  fhew  of  more  neat- 
<c  nefs  of  confcience,  than  is  caufe.  But  not 
iC  to  trouble  your  majefty  any  longer,  crav- 
<c  ing  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter  ; 

“  that  which  1  thirft  after,  as  the  hart  after 
ec  the  ftreams,  is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my 
c  matchlefs  friend  *  that  prefenteth  to  you  this 
€£  letter,  your  majefty’s  heart  (which  is  an 
ec  abyffus  of  goodnefs  as  1  am  an  abyftus  of 
“  mifery)  towards  me.  I  have  been  ever 
“  your  man,  and  counted  myfelf  but  an 
“  ufufruduary  of  myfelf,  the  property  be- 
((  ing  yours,  And  now  making  myfelf  an 
ec  oblation  to  do  with  me  as  may  bell  con- 
ÉC  duce  to  the  honour  of  your  juftice,  the 
5£  .honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  ufe  of 
“  your  fervice,  reft  ing  as  day  in  your  ma- 
.  jelly’s  gracious  hands, 

rr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
Yol.  IL  L  E  TV 


*c  occafion’d  him  to  lofe  his  riches  and  his  honours, 
**  which  a  long  courte  of  merit  had  enabled  him  to  ac~ 
quire/7 

*  The  marquis  of  Buckingham, 

_  4.  w> 
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LETTER  LXXVII. 


To  the  Abbé  Saluer, 

The  Abbé  praifed  for  his  ear  ne  ft  de  fire  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Englijh  literature » 
Cenfure  cf  M.  Mur  alt.  The  Englifi 
great  plagiaries ,  particularly  with  regard 
to  plays.  Shadwell,  Dryden,  Con¬ 
greve  3  Fielding  ,  Addison,  lord 
Shaftesbury,  &c* 


London,  &c9 

Sir, 

T  Have  directed  for  you  to  mr.  Smith  of 
f[  Boulogne  the  new  edition  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  de  Moivre’s  book  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  JTis  a  prefent  that  he 
begs  you  to  accept  as  a  teftimony  of  his 
friendfhip,  and  a  tribute  of  his  efteem.  I 
fend  you  at  the  fame  time  a  lift  of  his  other 
works,  which  he  hits  prefented  to  me.  .  I  will 
caufe  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  different 
books  of  geometry  which  you  defire  of  me, 
and  as  foon  as  I  can  get  them  together,  you 
fhali  receive  them  by  the  fame  way.  .  I  per¬ 
ceive  you  do  not  content  yourfelf  with  the 

converiation  of  Homer  and  Plato;  you 

mull 
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mild:  get  acquainted  alfo  with  Newton  and 
Clarke:  after  having  made  yourfelf  a 
matter  in  all  languages,  you  aim  farther  at 
grafping  all  the  fciences.  It  is  happy  to  nave 
no  bounds  to  one's  knowledge,  except  thofe 
which  nature  has  preferibed  to  the  human 
underftanding. 

Your  zeal  for  literature,  and  the  pains  you 
take  to  augment  continually  the  king’s  libra¬ 
ry,  which  is  entrufted  to  your  care,  are  e~ 
qually  worthy  of  praife.  The  Engliih  eru¬ 
dition  is  a  new  river,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  the  riches  of  which  you  are  dé¬ 
lirons  to  turn  into  that  immenfe  ocean  of 
literature.  You  have  already  placed  there 
the  immortal  works  ot  the  molt  celebrated 
geometricians.  The  Englifh  have  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  number  of  excellent  books  in  all  tne 
parts  of  learning  that  regard  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  particularly  in  medicine,  poli¬ 
ticks,  upon  commerce  and  hufoandry.  They 
have  writ  much,  and  with  great  liiccefs. 
Good  fenfe,  which  is  the  charaderiftic  of  the 
nation,  has  determined  moft  of  their  authors 
to  make  that  ufe  of  their  underftanding 
which  is  moft  profitable  to  fociety.  They 
who  have  written  books  of  entertainment  are 
much  fewer  in  number,  and  have  been  left 
fortunate.  Here  are  very  few  books  of 
this  kind,  that  defer ve  to  be  read,  but  what 
are  already  known  to  us.  This  is  a  point 
they  will  not  difpute  with  you,  as  they  have 
wherewithal  to  be  fully  revenged  upon  us 
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in  other  refpedts.  It  is  not  their  intereft 
alone,  but  reafon  itfelf,  that  makes  them 
look  on  the  moft  effential  parts  of  the 
underftanding,  as  thofe  that  are  moft  ho¬ 
nourable. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  letter s  con « 
cerning  the  Englijh  a?id  French  *  has  been 
reproach'd,  becaufe  they  fay  he  is  more 
amufing  than  inftrudtive.  Tho’  he  was 
without  prejudice,  his  judgments  are  not 
without  partiality:  his  owit  particular  tafte 
was  the  fame  to  him  as  prejudices  are  to 
others  :  he  may  be  faid  to  have  had  a  French 
fpirit,  but  an  Englifh  heart.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  an  error  in 
more  than  one  point;  and  particularly  when, 
inftead  of  examining  things  himfelf,  as  he 
was  very  capable  of  doing,  he  trufts  only  to 
hearfay.  An  exadt  writer  ought  not  to  be 
pofitive  upon  fuch  fufpicious  evidence.  All 
men  are  jealous  of  the  glory  of  their  nation; 
and  to  rely  upon  the  Englifh  for  what  re¬ 
gards  the  intereft  and  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  is  not  to  make  the  people  known,  but  to 
adopt  their  prejudices. 

The  author  of  thofe  letters  remarks,  that 
among  the  Englifh  writers,  of  whom  in  all 
appearance  he  had  no  great  knowledge, 
there  are  fewer  plagiaries  than  among  thofe 
of  other  nations.  6C  Thefts,  fays  he,  they 

affine  us  are  lefs  frequent  amongft  them 

than  among  other  people,  except  in  what 


*  M.  Mural  Ta 
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€£  regards  the  theatre.,  which  is  a  trifle.’9 
Nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  truth  than  this 
fact,  which  he  reports  after  what  he  had 
been  told  :  for  no  people  commit  robberies 
of  this  kind  with  more  affurance  than  the 
Englifh.  The  author  himfelf,  without 
thinking  of  it,  fhews  by  this  compliment 
that  they  are  as  great  thieves  as  it  is  poffible  to 
be.  In  works  of  theology  or  law  furely 
they  would  not  borrow  from  us  !  ’Tis  only 
in  compofitions  of  pure  wit  and  imagination, 
that  we  are  worth  their  plundering.  As  to 
what  regards  the  abftradt  fciences,  and  all 
thofe  which  depend  upon  calculation  and 
experiment,  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  &c* 
the  Englifh  are  fo  rich  themfelyesP  that  they 
have  no  need  to  adorn  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  others.  In  thefe  fciençes  they  have 
the  advantage  over  all  the  people  of  Europe* 
Befldes,  the  difcoveries  that  are  made,  in 
what  country  foever  it  may  be,  are  foon 
known  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  but 
the  true  author  to  gain  any  honour  from 
them.  If  our  academicks  have  made  fome 
new  difcoveries  upon  the  electricity  of  bo¬ 
dies,  can  they  rob  the  Englifh  philofophers 
of  the  glory  of  having  firft  perceived  a  vir¬ 
tue  that  was  not  before  known  in  matter? 
The  memoirs  of  the  academies,  and  the 
‘fournals  of  learned  men,  give  faithful  ac¬ 
counts  of  every  new  thing  found  in  the  fci? 
ences,  and  put  every  author  in  the  way  oi 
vindicating  publickly  what  belongs  to  him. 

Q_  3 
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jf  '  H 

Tho’  the  theatre  is  indeed  only  a  trifle  m 
the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  who  is  retired  from 
the  world,  yet  this  trifle,  as  he  calls  it,  de« 
ferves  notice.  If  it  be  tree,  as  Abbé  du  Bos 
fays,  in  his  excellent  reflections  upon  poetry 
and  painting,  “  That,  what  conftitutes  a  pla- 
£C  alary  is  the  giving  the  work  of  another  as 
cc  a  man’s  own  work,”  there  are  no  writers 
in  any  country  fuch  plagiaries  as  moft  of  the 
English  theatrical  authors  L  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  thofe  who  are  in  inferior  reputation, 
Mr.  Congreve  owes  part  of  his  faccefs  to 

Mo- 

*  Shad  well  ?  in  his  preface  to  the  Impertinent  Lever  r, 
a  comedy  which  he  took  from  Moliere’s  Fâcheux,  ex» 
preffes  himfelf  thus:  44  Ï  confefs  my  theft  ingenuoufly, 
and  am  aihamed  of  it,  tho3  I  have  before  my  eyes 
the  example  of  feme  who  never  yet  wrote  a  play,  of 
S£  which  they  did  not  Real  the  greateft  part,  and  who 
44  (like  men  fo  accuftom’d  to  lie  that  they  at  laid  be» 
»4  lieve  themfeîves)  make  the  cuflom  of  thieving  fo  ha- 
ci  bitual  to  them,  that  they  look  upon  what  they  Real 
iC  as  their  own  goods  ;  which  is  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  he  who  thus  ufes  him- 
t£  feif  to  Ideal  the  wit  of  others,  would  rob  them  of 
any  thing  elfe  if  he  could  do  it  with  fecuritv.33  By 
this  rule  Shad  well  himfejf,  who  makes  fo  ingenuous  a 
confèffion,  was  not  a  man  to  be  trufted  with  one's 
purfe.  In  his  other  works,  where  he  owns  nothing  of 
the  matter,  he  is  as  great  a  plagiary  as  any  of  thofe 
whom  he  reproaches.  JDryden  himfelf,  a  writer  who 
pracbfed  it  greatly,  is  continually  crying  out  againft 
plundering  !  44  But  fuch  is  the  charadter  of  the  authors 
W  of  our  age,  (fays  he  in  his  prologue  to  Albumazar) 
44  that  they  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  fcarcely  write 
4 4  a  word  ;  and  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  which  they 
44  Real  every- where,  they  call  their  own  goods,  what 
44  is  only  their  booty/’ 
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Moliere,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed 
veral  of  his  characters.  After  all  the  art  he 
has  employ’d  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
tafte  of  his  nation,  the  Englilh  difgune  does 
not  hinder  their  being  known.  In  one  ot 
his  pieces  may  be  feen  the  coquet  of  the  Mi¬ 
fanthrope;  in  another,  he  copies  the  molt  hap¬ 
py  ftrokes  of  the  Tartuffe*.  Sometimes  he 
takes  whole  fcenes,  which  he  tranflates  ver¬ 
batim  only;  as  that  of  M.  Dimanche  in 
the  Feftin  de  Pierre  f.  Yet  he  never,  in 
any  one j  of  his  pieces,  mentions  either  the 
French  theatre,  or  Moliere,  More  réa- 
fonable  indeed  than  the  common  writers, 

Q_4  who 


*  The  Way  of  the  World, 

+  The  Double  Dealer .  In  this  play  Mafkwell  is  Mo- 
Here’s  Tartuffe,  drefs’d  in  the  Englifli  manner,  and  join¬ 
ing  to  the  wickednefs  of  that  impoftor,  all  the  tricks 
and  ftratagems  of  Scapin.  Lady  Froth  is  tie  P  i  a- 
minte  of  the  Femmes  Scamntes  ;  Brifk  is  the  Frnetin, 
and  Cynthia  the  Henriette.  The  only  difference  in  the 
Encrlifh  fcenes  is,  that  the  convention  turns  upon  A  ri¬ 
ft  o  tie,  Horace,  father  Rapin,  and  madame  Dacier,  m- 
fteàdof  the  moon  and  the  ftars.  There  is  ^Hoa  cene 
in  which  madame  Pliant,  like  the  Belife  of  nioheie, 
refufes  the  homage  that  is  not  offer’d  her,  anu  is  an¬ 
gry  with  Melfort  for  difcovering  a  paffion  towards  her, 
of  which  he  does  not  lay  a  word.  The  tenth Teen e  of 
the  third  a&  is  only  a  copy  of  the  icene  of  Scandal  m 
the  Mifanthrope.  Mr.  Fielding  has  lately  a  little  better 


difeuis’d  it  in  the  third  ad  of  his  comedy  cad  d 
in  feveral  mafks,  the  idea  of  which  was  furmto  d  by 
‘  Moliere;  The  firft  feene  in  the  firft  a  ft  of  the  fame  au¬ 
thor’s  Temple  Beau  is  taken  from  the  third  act  of  the 
Mifanthrope,  where  the  fame  dilcourfe.  palfes  between 
Aifmoe  and  Celimene* 
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who  tranflate  wretchedly,  or  plunder  fhame^ 
fully  our  belt  plays,  and  afterwards  treat 
Racine  as  a  mere  pedant,  and  Moliere 
as  a  trifling  genius. 

You  are  acquainted,  fir,  with  mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  Cato,  one  of  thofe  tragedies  that  do 
moft  honour  to  the  Englifh  ftage:  I  afk  you 
honeftly  if  the  moft  ftriking  fcene  of  that 
play,  where  Decxus  the  ambaflador  of 
Cæfar  reafons  with  Cato,  is  not  a  copy  of 
that  beautiful  fcene  of  Corneille,  in  which 
Sertorius,  being  in  the  fame  circumftances 
as  the  Englifh  Cato,  receives  Pompey,  the 
ambaflador  from  Sylla,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner» 

Rome  is  no  more  in  Rome,  but  all  her  ftate 

Is  where  I  am  - - - - - 

This  verfe  *  contains  in  fubftance  all  the  fpi- 
rit  that  has  been  transfus’d  out  of  the  French 
fcene  into  the  Englifh.  It  fhould  feem  that 
mr.  Addison  ought  to  have  mentioned  the 
author  whom  he  has  fo  happily  imitated,  and 
to  whom  he  owes  the  grandure  and  dignity 
with  which  he  makes  all  his  characters  ex¬ 
press  themfelves  :  for  it  muft  be  allow’d  that 
this  tragedy  is  lefs  the  production  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  than  the  eflfeCt  of  his  tafte,  and  the 
fruit  of  his  reflections.  He  had  not  fo  well 
fucceeded  but  by  melting  together,  if  I  may 
ufe  that  expreffion,  feveral  pieces  of  Cor¬ 
neille* 

*  It  is  in  French  but  a  Tingle  verfe. 

Rome  tp  eft  plus  dans  Rome,  elle  eft  toute  ou  je  fuis » 
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ne  ills.  But  the  Englifh  value  themfelves 
upon  their  genius,  and  blufh  to  own  that 
they  owe  any  thing  to  us.  And  yet  a  good 
liveable  volume  might  be  made  of  the  ti¬ 
tles  only  of  thofe  works  which  they  have 
tranflated  or  imitated  from  French  authors, 
and  impofed  them  upon  their  own  country¬ 
men  for  originals. 

M.  Coste,  who  merited  fo  well  of  the 
republick  of  letters,  and  who  upon  all  fub- 
jedts  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  fo  wor¬ 
thy  of  credit,  told  me  one  day  that  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  having  read  to  him  one 
of  his  pieces,  he  blamed  his  lordfhip  for 
not  having  owned  the  obligations  he  had  to 
the  French  authors  on  certain  accounts,  nor 
rendered  them  all  the  juftice  due  to  them  on 
others.  The  earl  promifed  to  repair  this 
fault  in  a  preface,  which  in  fadt  he  fome 
time  afterwards  read  to  his  friend.  The 
treatife  foon  after  this  appeared  in  print,  but 
without  any  preface.  M.  Coste  demanded 
the  reafon,  and  the  earl  told  him  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  publifh  it,  for  fear  of  fetting  his 
whole  nation  againft  him.  As  great  a  phi- 
lofopher  as  this  Englifhman  was,  he  did  not 
appear  enough  fo  on  this  occafion. 

There  are  in  truth  among  them  fome  mo¬ 
dern  tragedies,  in  which  the  authors  are  not 
at  all  indebted  to  us  :  and  they  have  confe- 
quently  too  much  the  air  of  originals  not  to 
be  eaftly  known.  Such  is  that  wherein  the 
heroine,  after  having  been  the  miftrefs  of  a 

kina. 
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king,  is  in  punifhment  reduced  to  beg  her' 
bread  from  door  to  door  without  relief,  and 
dies  at  laft,  after  having  been  three  days 
without  eating,  in  the  arms  of  her  hufband, 
who  comes  on  purpofe  to  pardon  her  infide¬ 
lity  Such  are  thofe  in  which  a  robber  is 
the  hero,  and  the  cataftrophe  paffes  at  a 
gibbet  *f:  or  thofe  in  which  the  perfonages 
do  nothing  but  fing,  drink,  and  dance  for 
the  four  firft  aits  5  but  in  the  fifth  are  all 
murder’d  by  the  author  to  finifh  his  piece  J. 

f  confefs,  and  the  intereft  and  honour  of 
my  country  will  not  differ  me  to  difguife  the 
truth,  that  feme  of  our  authors  have  prac  - 
thed  the  fame  kind  of  theft,  which  1  take 
the  liberty  to  cenfure  in  thofe  of  another 
nation.  We  have  writers  who  have  tranfe 
planted  into  their  plays  very  happy  fcenes 
from  the  Englilh  ftage,  and  this  too  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  authors  they  have  bor¬ 
row’d  from.  In  all  appearance  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  make  reprifals  ;  but  hovw- 
ever  that  be,  the  practice  is  neither  antient 
nor  common  upon  our  ftage.  Thofe  who 
have  had  the  honour  to  fall  into  it  have  often 
been  happy  imitators,  but  never  negligent 
ungrateful  plagiaries. 

I  add 

*  The  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore.  In  one  of  their  plays 
Caius  Marius  is  reprefented  as  perfecuted  by  hunger 
and  thirfi:  as  much  as  by  Sylla. 

f  The  London  Merchant. 

J  See  a  tragedy  of  mr.  'Porter’s  call’d  The  Villain. 
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I  add  to  this  letter  a  fhort  piece,  which 
comes  in  exactly  to  our  purpofe.  It  fell  into 
my  hands  by  chance.  Artifice  was  made 
ufe  of  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from  the  manu- 
fcript  of  an  author  who  is  here  in  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  theatrical  poet,  and  whole  name 
difcretion  does  not  permit  me  to  mention. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

§ir,  your  moll  humble,  &c. 


The  Supplement  of  Genius:  er,  the 
art  of  compofng  dramatic  poems ,  as  it  has * 
been  praëlifed  by  many  celebrated  authors  oj 
the  Englifi  theatre  *. 

r-f-^His  method  has  one  confiderable  ad- 
1  vantage  over  all  others;  which  is,  that 
it  "enables  an  author  to  iucceed  equally  in 
comedy  and  tragedy:  it  fupplies  the  place 
of  talents  in  thofe  who  would  write  in  ei¬ 
ther  kind,  and  gives  invention  to  thofe  who 
have  it  not,  either  in  refped  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  fable. 

If, 

*  As  this  work  was  in  manu fcript  when  the  Abbé  Iran- 
fated  it ,  we  fuppofe  it  temains  Jo  at  prefent  :  for  we  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  thing  like  it  in  print  ;  and  zuere 
therefore  obliged  to  tranfiate  it  back  from  the  Fr  enih.  It  is 
an  irony  upon  the  Engiifo  poets ,  who  have  Jlolen  f torn  the 
French  y  and  at  the  jame  time  abujed  the  ant  hoi  $  they  fiole 
from or  endeavour'd  to  conceal  the  theft » 
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If,  for  example,  it  comes  in  your  head; 
that  you  will  write  a' tragedy,  it  is  needlefs 
to  puzzle  your  brains  in  fearch  of  fome  new 
fubjefit,  or  in  ranging  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  Rules  are  nothing  at 
all  to  you:  they  were  made  only  for  the 
dull;  and  can  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  damp 
the  genius  of  thofe  who  fubmit  to  them. 
Take  only  one  of  Corneille's  or  Ra¬ 
cine’s  tragedies,  which  you  may  like  be  ft, 
and  change  the  title  and  the  names  of  the 
perfons  :  call  Bajazet  the  Sultana  ;  Iphigenia, 
the  Viftim;  or  make  a  Conftantine  of  Mi™ 
thridates  (a)a  You  may  preferve  the  play  as 
a  foundation  whereon  to  build  your  edifice. 
“  The  French  furnifh  the  materials,  but  we 

are 

(a)  In  the  Englifh  tragedy  which  bears  this  title,  the 
fcene  wherein  Conftantine  furprifes  Faufta’s  fecret  is  only 
a  tranllation  of  the  fcene  wherein  Mithridates  deceives 
Monimia. 

Mr.  Cibber  has  brought  the  Cid  upon  the  Englifh 
ftage  under  the  name  of  the  Heroic  Daughter .  He  con- 
feftes  that  his  piece  is  only  an  imitation  of  Corneille’s  ; 
but  tho’  he  had  to  guide  him  the  critique  of  the  French 
academy,  which  he  quotes  in  his  preface,  moft  of  the 
alterations  he  has  made  ferve  only  to  make  the  fcenes 
more  languid.  The  Englifh  poet  applauds  himfelf  much 
for  having  raifed  Ximene’s  father,  that  flic  might  marry 
Rodriguez  without  hurting  her  honour,  and  did  not 
confider  that  by  that  means  he  took  away  all  that  was 
interefting  in  the  fubjedh  Thus  a  common  painter, 
who  attempts  to  touch  over  the  work  of  a  great  maftcr, 
fubftitutes  in  the  room  of  fome  flight  faults,  which  a 
mafter  himfelf  defpifes,  much  greater  that  did  not  per¬ 
ceive,  and  in  fact  fpoils  one  of  Raphael’s  defigns  while 
he  believes  he  corrects  it. 
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<c  are  the  architects,  and  we  only  know  how 
€C  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them.  Like 
cc  their  language,  their  genius  is  frivolous 
<c  and  trifling,  in  companion  of  the  Engliih 

6€  (b)” 

You  may  let  the  firft  a6t  remain  juft  the 
fame  as  you  found  it  in  your  original,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  thing  of  your  own  invention: 
but  as  the  French  are  content  to  be  natural 
in  their  narratives,  and  are  too  Ample  for  us, 
you  ihould  take  care  to  work  up  your  re¬ 
lations,  and  fwell  them  as  much  as  you 
are  able.  For  this  purpofe  you  muft  find  in 
Shakespear  the  quantity  of  bold  andftrong 
epithets  that  you  may  have  occafion  for,  and 
employ  two  in  every  line,  which  is  the 
common  proportion.  The  French  verfes 
are  vçry  bad  models  ;  they  are  cold  enough 
to  freeze  one:  ours,  on  the  contrary,  are  like 
thunder,  big  with  fire,  noife,  and  pomp. 
In  all  kinds  of  writing  we  are  at  this  time 
fuperior  to  the  French,  cc  and  can  as  eafily 
“  conquer  them  with  our  pens,  as  our  an- 
cc  ceftors  conquer’d  them  with  their  fwords 

“  (A 

You 

(b)  Thefe  are  the  exprellxons  of  fome  Engliih  drama¬ 
tical  author,  but  I  cannot  remember  where  I  read  them, 
I  am  forry  the  author  of  this  Method  has  not  taken  care 
to  fupport  by  quotations  ail  the  extraordinary  things  he 
advances.  Perhaps  it  was  becaufe  he  thought  them  too 
notorious.  I  will  endeavour  to  fupply  this  by  fome  notes, 
that  I  have  myfelf  made  in  reading  the  Engliih  plays. 

(c)  Dry  den’s  Bffay  of  dramatic  f  befit* 
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You  fhouid  give  to  every  king  that  yot! 
introduce  into  your  play  two  or  three  do¬ 
zen  of  guards,  to  raife  the  grandure  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  their  charaders,  which,  without 
this  invention,  do  not  fufficiently  ftrike  even 
in  the  plays  of  Corneille  himfelf.  He 
fays  in  the  examination  of  his  Cid,  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  bring  in  don  Diego  in  the 
third  ad  attended  by  his  friends,  for  fear  the 
players  fhouid  make  ufe  of  the  candle-fnuffers 
on  that  occafion,  who  would  not  know  how 
to  look  their  parts:  but  our  candle-fnuffers 
are  more  confiderable  than  thofe  of  our 
neighbours,  and  are  as  much  ufed  to  repre- 
fent  princes  or  minifters  in  a  council,  as  to 
perform  their  parts  in  a  mob  or  a  popular 
commotion.  Nothing  better  fhews  the 
meannefs  of  the  French  ftage  than  to  fee  fo 
great  an  author  commit  fitch  an  abfurdity,  in 
order  to  accommodate  his  piece  to  the  the¬ 
atre  (d).  Some  modern  authors  of  that 
nation  have  wifely  perceived  the  error  of  the 
matters  of  their  predeceffors,  and  begin  here¬ 
in  to  follow  our  example,  giving  more  gran¬ 
dure  to  their  charaders,  and  more  elevation 
to  their  pieces.  To  an  heir  of  a  throne  you 
fhouid  give  twelve  guards,  and  to  a  common 
prince  at  leaft  fix.  For  a  queen,  or  a  prin- 
cefs  of  the  blood,  four  attendants  will  fuf- 
fice;  one  to  anfwer  her,  or  only  limply  to 
hear  her,  and  the  other  three  to  fupport  her 
in  cafe  you  think  proper  to  let  her  fall  into  a 


( d)  Preface  to  the  Heroic  Daughter • 
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fit  in  any  one  of  your -fcenes.  To  every 
queen  and  princefs  you  mud  give  a  little 
page,  who  is  not  to  leave  her  throughout  the 
play,  being  as  effential  to  the  dignity  of  thefe 
characters,  as  neceffary  to  the  aCtrefies  who 
perform  them.  This  little  mute  rnuft  be  ve¬ 
ry  active:  he  is  a  kind  of  fhadow  to  the 
heroine  of  the  ftage,  following  her  motions, 
and,  what  is  more,  taking  care  to  put  her 
train  in  order  at  every  ftep  fhe  makes.  Our 
women  beftir  themfelves  mightily  -  in  a  pal- 
lion,  and  there  would  be  danger,  as  they 
move  haftily  backwards  and  forwards,  that 
the  enormous  length  .of  thefe  tails  might 
throw  them  down  but  for  this  precaution  : 
and  an  accident  of  that  kind  would  infalli¬ 
bly  interrupt  the  bufinefs. 

As  it  is  advantageous  to  prepare  early  the 
minds  of  the  fpeâators  for  the  fubjeCt  of 
their  emotion,  if  you  diftruft  your  firft  aâ, 
clofe  it  with  a  concert  of  mufiek,  which 
will  fupply  the  want  of  pathetic  in  the  ex- 
preffions  (e). 

You 

(e)  Mr.  Congreve’s  Mourning  Bride  begins  with  ..a 
concerto.  The  fifth  a£t  of  the  Fair  Penitent  lets  out 
with  mufiek  and  frightful  ditties.  The  incantations  ot 
the  priefts  of  Thor  and  Woden,  who  are  preparing  for 
their  horrible  facrifices,  open  the  fourth  a  Ft  of  the  Royal 
Convert .  In  the  fir  ft  a6t  of  'Theodofius  there  is  a  chri- 
ftening  :  in  the  third,  Athenais  is  going  to  receive  the 
facrament  of  confirmation,  after  which  a  paftoral  is 
fung  :  in  the  fourth,  two  little  Cupids  fing  while  Theo- 
dofius  is  afleep  :  in  the  fifth  Athenais,  who  has  peîfon’d 

herfelf, 
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You  may  open  your  fécond  ad  by  a 
change  of  the  fcene,  which  fhall  preient  the 
fpedator  with  fome  theatrical  decoration  : 
for  example,  the  grot  of  a  magician  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  conjuring  of  demons,  (/)  or  the 
infide  of  a  temple,  where  all  the  people  are 
attending  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  priefb 
(g).  For  the  firft  you  fhould  confult  our 
own  Shakespear,  the  greateft  man  in  the 
world  for  conjuration  aiid  magick;  for  the 
fécond,  you  may  have  recourfe  to  Qui- 
n  ault’s  operas.  You  may  moreover  add 
to  your  piece  two  or  three  perfons  of  ÿour 
own  invention,  to  double  the  intrigue,  and 
more  embarafs  the  principal  aftion,  which  is 
often  faulty  in  the  French  authors  thro’  its 
too  much  fimplicity.  In  this  refpedt  you 
muff  imitate  the  Spanifh  tafte,  and,  if  you 
underhand  their  language,  Calderon  will 
afford  you  great  affiffance.  Do  not  torment 
your  mind  to  make  them  talk  and  a£t  con- 
fiftently  thro’  the  whole  play:  when  the 
character  of  a  hero  is  undecided,  he  holds 
the  fpedators  in  the  greater  perplexity  :  if  he 
is  vicious  and  virtuous  both  together,  if  in 
one  fcene  he  is  different  from  what  he  had 

ap- 

herfelf,  will  have  tinging  (till  while  the  poifon  operates. 
This  tragedy  is  all  taken  from  the  romance  of  "Phara- 
mond.  There  are  fongs  in  a  great  many  other  Englifh 
tragedies,  too  numerous  to  quote.  See  the  Ambitious  Step¬ 
mother,  Tyrannic  Love,  The  Fatal  Marriage ,  & c. 

(f)  Montezuma,  lately  tranflatcd  into  French. 

U)  Ckmenes,  ad  hi. 
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appear'd  in  another  (h),  it  will  be  fo  much 
the  more  eafy  for  you  to  take  that  part  at  laft 
which  will  be  mofl  convenient  to  extricate 
yourfelf  from  the  affair. 

With  the  liberty  that  you  have  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  fcene  as  often  as  you  pleafe,  and 
tranfporting  it  where  you  think  proper,  it  will 
be  eafy  for  you  to  bring  in  thefe  new  adtors 
when  and  how  you  chufe  (/).  It  is  even  un- 
neceffary  to  mention  them  in  the  firft  adfj 
they  will  fo  much  the  more  excite  curioiity, 
as  the  audience  are  ignorant  whence  they 
came,  or  what  is  their  bufinefs. 

As  uniformity  is  always  a  fault  among  us, 
in  order  to  break  it,  it  will  not  be  amiis  to 
make  a  buffoon  of  one  of  thofe  adventitious 
perfons,  Our  fpedfators  do  not  like  to  be  too 
long  employed  on  the  fame  fentiment  ;  they 
muff  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  fame  inftant,  in  order  to  be 
pleafed.  The  French,  for  want  of  this  re- 
Vol.  IL  R  fource, 

(h)  Rolls  y  Mêlant  bias,  King  and  no  King  y  by  Flet¬ 
cher. 

(/)  In  Shakefpear’s  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  the. fcene 
extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
the  fécond  a&  the  firft  fcene  is  in  Sicily,  the  fécond  at 
R©me,  the  third  at  Alexandria,  the  fourth  upon  the 
coafts  of  Italy  near  Mifenum,  and  the  fifth  in  young 
Pompey’s  gallies.  The  poet  thus,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  carries  you  from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the 
other.  The  Englilh  dramatic  poets  have  but  too  much 
imitated  him  in  this  refpetft  :  the  examples  of  it  are  fo 
well  known,  that  it  would  be  fwperfLuous  to  quote 
diem. 
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fource  (Æ),  cc  and  from  too  much  fear  of 
tc  making  us  laugh,  often  put  us  to  fleep.” 

Upon  the  Englifh  theatre  it  is  necelfary  to 
be  more  bold.  You  muft  put  the  bufkin  up¬ 
on  one  foot,  and  the  fock  upon  the  other, 
A  fcene  of  drollery,  as  often  as  poffible^ 
fhould  fucceed  one  that  is  pathetic*  (/). 
cc  We,  who  are  a  more  fullen  people,  come 
££  to  be  diverted  at  our  plays  ;  but  the  French,, 
ëc  who  are  of  an  airy  and  gay  temper,  come 
thither  to  make  themfelves  more  ferious. 
cc  It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  nation  that  we 
£C  have  invented,  augmented,  and  perfected 
£C  this  more  agreeable  manner  of  writing  for 
the  ftage,  than  any  other  known  nation 
Y  antient  or  modern,  and  this  is  in  our  tra- 
gi-comedy  (m).”  It  is  the  invariable  prac¬ 
tice  of  Shakespear,  and  his  rival  Ben 
Johnson  (#),  who  have  been  fuccefsfuliy 
followed  therein  by  our  greateft  tragic  poets, 
as  0TWAY,  Southern,  and  others  ( 0 ). 
In  imitation  of  thefe,  you  muft  take  care 

to 

(k)  Dryden. 

(/)  See  the  character  of  the  Fhyftcian  In  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ben  j ohnfon’s  Sejanus. 

(w)  Dryden’s  eiîay  of  dramatic  poefie: 

(n)  Shakefpear’s  Julius  Cæfar,  Hamlet,  &c.  Ben 
Johnfon’s  Sejanus,  Cataline,  &c. 

(0)  Otway’s  Venice  preferv’d,  one  of  the  moft  tragic 
pieces  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  is  in  every  fcene  interrupted 
by  a  comic  inftance  of  the  moft  bafe  and  trivial  kind. 
Southern’s  Oroonoko  and  Fatal  Marriage  have  the  fame 
fault;  which  indeed  is  common  to  many  Englifh  plays, 
in  which  there  are  otherwife  great  beauties. 
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to  change  from  verfe  to  profe  whenever  you 
quit  tragedy  for  comedy,  and  particularly  in 
all  dialogues  between  perfons  of  mean  rank; 
and  in  order  to  pleafe  with  us,  you  muft  fre- 
-quently  fink  into  thofe  mean  fcenes  wherein 
the  mob  may  know  themfelves. 

With  regard  to  the  language  fuitable  to 
each  profefiion,  and  the  humour  proper  for 
a  porter,  or  any  other  confiderable  man  a- 
mong  the  populace,  you  muft  again  confult 
the  great  matters  and  founders  of  our  thea¬ 
tre  (p)  y  for  of  this  the  French  have  no  no¬ 
tion.  “  Thefe  burlefque  fcenes,  intermix’d 
T  with  tragedy,  have  the  fame  effedt  on  us 
€C  as  mufick  between  the  adts;  they  relieve 
C£  us  after  we  have  been  in  great  emotion 
<c  ( q)e  We  are  obliged  to  write  them  in 
profe,  in  order  to  make  the  different  perfons 
fpeak  according  to  the  dignity  or  bafenefs  of 
their  condition  (r)  ;  and  the  play  cannot  but 
receive  advantage  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  the 
more  varied. 

Tho’  we  have  banifh’d  rhime  from  our 
ft  age,  we  admit  it  ftill  to  adorn  the  fineft 
parts  of  a  fcene  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 

R  2  repug- 

(p)  The  modern  authors  have  in  this1  refpe£t  only  co¬ 
pied  Shakefpear,  Ben  johnfon,  and  Fletcher. 

(1 q )  Dryden. 

(r)  The  Englifh  plays  that  are  half  tragedy  and  half 
comedy,  are  writ  partly  in  verfe  and  partly  in  prole,  as 
Oroonoko,  &c.  Even  in  the  profe  comedies  the  fcenes 
.  of  elevated  fentiraent  are  often  written  in  verfe.  1  his  mix¬ 
ture  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  celebrated  plays,  as. 
The  Plain  Dealer,,  the  Carelefs  Hufband,  &c. 
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repugnance  we  have  for  rules  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  an  eftablifhed  rule  with  us  in 
dramatic  poefy  to  rhime  the  laft  verfes  of 
every  aft.  Thus,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
you  muft  bring  in  fome  florid  comparifon, 
taken  from  the  moft  delightful  objefts  of 
nature,  or  fome  pompous  defcription  ©f  a 
torrent  or  a  hurricane,  in  emphatical  and 
pngling  verfes  (5),  to  give  the  more  agreea¬ 
ble  exit  to  the  aftor  (/).  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
knew  fo  well  what  would  have  an  effeft  up¬ 
on  our  ftage,  in  this  manner  puts  an  end  to 
one  of  the  moft  moving  fcenes  of  tendernefs  ( u) » 


Oh  Selima  !  thou  haft  reftor’d  my  quiet: 
The  noble  ardor  of  the  war,  with  love 
Returning,  brightly  burns  within  my  breaft. 
And  bids  me  be  iecure  of  all  hereafter. 

So  cheat's  fome  pious  faint  a  dying  finner. 
Who  trembled  at  the  thought  of  pains  to 
come, 

With  Heaven’s  forgivenefs,  and  the  hopes  of 
mercy  : 

At 


(j)  See  the  verfes  that  end  the  third  a&  of  the  Fair 
Penitent,  the  third  a&  of  Ulyffes,  and  the  laft  a«Tt  of 
Venice  preferv’d,  See . 

(t)  Mr.  Addifon  gives  this  advice  in  the  Spe&ator, 
39,  and  has  followed  it  in  his  Cato.  Mr.  Philips, 
who  tranflated  Racine’s  Andromache,  has  added  at  the 
end  of  the  fécond  and  fourth  ads,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  different  comparifons  of  the  fame  kind  that  mn 
Addifon  requires,  dreffed  in  as  high-founding  verfe  as 
the  Englifh  theatre  allows  of. 

(«)  Selina’s  exit  in  the  firft  a£t  of  Tamerlane. 
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At  length  the  tumult  of  his  foul  appeas’d. 

And  ev’ry  doubt  and  anxious  fcruple  eas’d, 
Boldly  he  proves  the  dark,  uncertain  road;  1 
The  peace,  his  holy  comforter  bellow’d,  l 
Guides  and  protects  him,  like  a  guardian  god.  J 

Thefe  are  the  models  you  are  to  follow  in 
finishing  your  fcenes,  and  not  the  pradtice  of 
the  French  theater,  where  the  adtors  quit 
the  ftage  as  coldly  as  they  come  upon  it,  and 
where  the  poet  is  contented  with  only  paint¬ 
ing  the  paffion,  not  having  genius  enough 
to  embellifh  it  with  fuch  brilliant  ftrokes. 
If  fome  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  the  hero 
of  their  play,  “  they  are  the  beauties  of  a 
“  ftatue,  not  thofe  of  a  man,  becaufe  they 
cc  are  not  animated  by  the  foul  of  poefy, 
“  Whatever  the  French  can  fay  or  do,  our 
“  men  and  our  verfes  will  always  conquer 
them  by  their  weight  (^).”  We  imitate 
in  this  the  authors  of  the  Italian  opera,  who 
end  all  their  fcences  with  airs. 

The  French  authors  have  impofed  on 
themfelves  the  yoke  of  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  adtion,  and  fome  even  think  it 
neceffary  to  fubmit  to  that  of  being  inte- 
refted  in  their  fubjedt  :  but  never  lofe  your 
time  upon  fuch  puerile  obfervations  :  thefe 
rules  only  cool  the  imagination,  to  which 
you  ought  to  give  its  full  fcope.  Do  not 
fcruple,  if  it  be  neceffary,  to  tranfport  the 

R  3  fçene 

1  c-  ..  '  . 

(w)  Dryden, 
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fcene  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  or  from 
London  to  Carolina.  Never  abridge  your- 
felf  of  the  time  neceflary  for  unravelling 
your  intrigue.  If  a  week  is  not  fufficient, 
take  a  fortnight  ,  a  month,  or  a  year. 
*£  Tho’  fuch  licences  are  faults,  commit  them 
*£  boldly,  becaufe  they  fuit  the  Englifh  ge- 
C£  nius  (#).”  Your  comedies  and  tragedies  are 
treats  that  you  give  the  people  :  if  the  provi- 
fions  that  you  fet  before  them  are  to  the  tafte 
of  your  guefts,  what  have  you  to  do  with 
the  rules  of  cookery  ?  £C  I  had  rather,  fays 
££  Martial,  that  my  ragouts  fhould  pleafe 
cc  the  guefts  than  the  cooks.” 

.  It  would  not  be  amifs  to  clofe  this  adt  with 
a  night  fcene.  Prodigies  in  the  heavens  will 
then  produce  the  greater  effedt,  and  the 
ghofts  will  infpire  the  more  terror  at  their 
appearance.  I11  order  the  better  to  keep  up 
the  femblance  of  probability,  you  muft  let 
Cæfar  appear  in  his  night-cap,  and  Oedipus 
in  his  (4)  fhirt.  If  you  have  fo  terrible  â 
fubjedt  to  handle  as  that  of  the  vengeance  for 
Laius's  murder,  do  not  imitate  the  French^ 
and  rob  the  fpedtators  of  all  the  pathetick  of 
the  piece,  by  not  expoiing  to  their  eyes  the 
touching  picture  of  the  peftilence.  The 
verfes  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  it  :  you 
muft  enhance  the  horror  by  crouding  the 
ftage  with  dead  bodies,  by  bringing  on  fi¬ 
gures  almoft  inanimated,  who  fcarce  can 

walk3 

(x)  Dedication  to  Love  Triumphant. 

{y)  See  the  tragedies  with  thofe  titles. 
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walk,  and  every  moment  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  corps  that  decorate  your  theatre 
(z).  Thefe  are  lofty  fcenes,  which  thro’ 
they  exift  in  nature,  the  French  have  not 

fpirit  enough  to  imitate. 

In  the  third  adt  you  muft  deviate  ftih 
more  from  your  French  original.  Ee  lure  to 
let  one  of  our  characters  be  killed,  by  what 
means  is  no  matter,  that  you  may  have  a 
ghoffc  at  your  command  for  the  two  lait  acts  : 
and  above  all,  whatever  death  you  may  make 
choice  of,  do  not  deprive  the  judges  of  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  re¬ 
presented  (rz).  Our  people  are  pleafed  with 
viewing  the  agonies  and  horrors  of  death. 
They  have  this  tafte  in  common  with  the  an- 
tient  Romans.  They  are  accuilomed  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  man  who  dies  with  a  good  grace, 
and  a  hero  frequently  finds  the  means  to  raife 
a  laugh  by  bringing  out  his  laft  figh  (Z>).  It  is 
the  fight  of  blood  that  infpires  terror  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  and,  whatever  Horace  can  lay,  no¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  fight  that 
may  increafe  this  paffion.  The  French,  in- 

R  4  ftead 

(%)  See  the  Englifh  Oedipus. 

(a)  In  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II,  that  king- is  affa/H- 
nated  upon  the  ftage  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  related  in 
the  hiftory.  In  the  duke  of  Guile,  the  hero  is  ftahb’d 
in  view  of  the  fpe&ators.  In  Othello,  you  fee  the  moor 
ftifle  his  wife  in  her  bed,  &c.  In  Tamerlane,  one  ôf 
the  moft  regular  modern  plays,  Bajazet  caufes  Mondes 

to  be  ftrangled  upon  the  ftage,  Sc c.  - 

[b)  Imitations  of  this  fort  are  commonly  ridiculous  in 

the  poet,  and  always  much  more  fa  in  the  actor. 
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Read  of  high-wrought  tragedies,  give  us  lan- 
guifhing  elegies.  If  they  reproach  it  as  a 
fault  in  us  to  expofe  to  the  view  of  the  fpec- 
tators  actions  that  are  too  cruel,  this  fault 
gs  is  one  of  thofe  which  they  have  not  the 
<c  fpirit  to  commit  (<:).”  Befides,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  this  cuftom  is  eftablifhed  upon  our 
theatre  ;  that  is  reafon  enough  for  conform¬ 
ing  to  it.  You  ought  to  maintain  to  your- 
felf  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were 
acquired  by  thofe  who  proceeded  you.  Ob- 
ferve  how  one  of  the  zealous  defenders  of 
our  ftage  expreffes  himfelf.  <c  I  look  upon  the 
cc  licences  at  prefent  as  the  great  charter  of 
Cs  dramatic  poefy,  and  I  am  too  good  an 
<c  Englifhman  to  lofe  what  my  anceftors 
*€  have  won  for  me  (*/).’’ 

It  is  in  this  adt  that,  if  you  have  two  rival 
prlnceffes,  you  muft  endeavour  to  paint  all 
the  rage  which  women  give  themfelves  up  to 
in  the  violence  of  love,  and  the  fury  of  hate. 
The  delicacy  of  the  French  authors  would 
here  be  ridiculous  :  they  believe  that  a  queen, 
tho’ jealous  and  provok’d,  fhould  preferve  her 
dignity,  even  in  the  excefs  of  her  paffiom 
Upon  their  theatre,  Roxana  enrag’d  fays  m 
fcarce  two  words  to  the  flave  that  carries  off  • 
her  lover;  fhe  dares  not  give  herfelf  up  to 
tranlports  of  fury,  even  in  the  moment  when 
there  fhould  be  no  refer ve,  for  fear  of  in- 

'  ,1 

M  Dryden.  1 

\d  j  The  fame. 
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fringing  the  laws  of  French  politenefs.  This 
dignity  is  abfolutely  contrary  to  nature,  for 
the  paffions  are  the  fame  in  all  human  breafts. 
Jealoufy  reduces  the  greateft  princeffes  to  the 
fame  fentiments  and  tone  of  voice  as  common 
women,  and  a  poet  is  obliged  to  paint  all 
things  according  to  truth.  Imitate  the  judi¬ 
cious  mr.  Dryden,  who,  in  ftich  circum- 
ftances,  makes  Cleopatra  and  OCtavia  (e) 
fcold  like  the  fifh- women  of  BiUingfgate  : 

“  Becaufe,  as  he  very  well  expreffes  it,  tho’ 

«  the  one  was  a  Roman,  and  the  other  a 

“  queen,  they  were  both  women. - -The 

<c  French  poets  would  not  have  fuffer’dthem 
cc  to  have  met,  or  if  they  had  met,  there 
cc  muft  only  have  pafs’d  betwixt  them  fome 
€C  cold  civilities,  but  no  eagernefs  of  repartee, 
cc  for  fear  of  offending  againft  the  greatnefs 
cc  of  their  characters,  and  the  modefty  of 
<c  their  fex.  This  objection  I  forefaw,  and 
“  at  the  fame  time  contemned  it  In 

this  he  follow’d  only  the  dictates  of  good 
fenfe,  which  fhould  be  prefer’d  to  French 
tafte,  and  had  before  his  eyes  the  example  of 
Shakespear,  who  of  all  poets,  antient  or 
modern,  was  the  moft  faithful  to  nature  (g). 

.  r  T-oThe 

( e )  In  All  for  Love ,  or  the  World  well  loft ,  which,  of 
all  the  dramatic  works  of  that  poet,  is  that  wherein  he 
has  employ’d  the  moft  art.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  be  ft 
E n 0 1  i fh  tragedies,  and  has  been  tranfiated  into  France  by 
the  Abbé  Prevot,  under  the  title  of  Pour  &  Contre. 

(  f  )  Preface  to  the  faid  play. 

(g)  See  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  Henry  VI,  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  duke  of  Gioucefter  and  cardinal  Beaufort,  and 


ET  T  E  R  S 
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The  fame  mufi  it  be  with  your  heroes  :  do  not 
run  the  hazard  of  degrading  their  characters, 
under  pretence  of  enobling  them,  and  take 
from  your  paffion  all  its  force  with  a  view  of 
making  your  language  decent.  Art  only  dif~ 
guifes  nature,  inftead  of  adorning  it.  When 
Scolding  comes  in  your  way,  confider  the  e- 
loquence  of  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad.  Achilles, 
when  enrag’d,  talks  like  a  chairman.  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  profited  by  the  reading  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  has  given  us  two  fcenes  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ulyffes,  that  are  mailer-pieces  in  this 
kind.  In  the  firft,  Ulyffes,  who  is  not  yet 
known,  courageoufly  retorts  the  fcorn  and 
brutality  of  the  princes  who  are  fuitors  to 
his  wife,  and  is  ready  to  come  to  fifticuffs 
with  them,  after  the  Bnglifh  manner  ( b)a 
In  the  other,  the  quarrel  between  Telema- 
chus  and  the  king  of  Samos,  by  a  gradation 
of  ill  language,  fwells  fo  high  that  it  cofls  the 

latter 


that  between  queen  Margaret  and  the  dutchefs  of  Glou- 

cefter. 

In  the  fécond  a£t  of  the  Ambitious  Stepmother  there 
is  a  fcene  of  the  fame  kind  between  Memnon,  Artaxer- 
xes,  and  Artemifia. 

I  fhali  here  fet  down  another  ftroke  of  Shakefpear’s 
Fidelity  to  Nature,  taken  from  the  laft  a6I  of  King 
Henry  V,  where  that  monarch  makes  declaration  of  his 
love  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  France,  whom  he  is 
to  marry,  in  thefe  words  :  44  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  be- 
44  tween  St.  Dennis  and  St.  George,  compound  a  boy 
**  half  French,  half  Englifh,  that  fhali  go  to  Conftan- 
44  tinople,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?  Shall  we 
44  not  ?  What  fayefl  thou,  my  fair  Flower-de-luce  ?  ** 

(b)  Aa  I. 
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latter  his  life  (■/).  Your  choice  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  nature  was  unknown 
to  the  antient  poets,  and  is  equally  unknown 
to  ours:  it  is  indeed  only  a  frivolous  diftinc- 
tion,  imagin’d  by  tame  authors,  who,  for 
want  of  invention,  ftudy  what  they  call  the¬ 
atrical  decency.  tc  In  this  nicety  of  manners 
cc  does  the  excellency  of  French  poetry  con- 
€C  lift:  their  heroes  are  the  m  oft  civil  people 
cc  breathing  5  but  their  good  breeding  feldom 
cc  extends  to  a  word  of  fenfe  :  all  their  wit  is 
<€  in  their  ceremony  :  they  want  the  genius 
which  animates  our  ftage  ;  and  therefore 
’tis  but  neceffary  when  they  cannot  pleafe, 
that  they  fhould  take  care  not  to  offend 

€c  (k)r 

In  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  if  you 
bring  upon  the  ftage  a  queen  who  has  reafon 
to  complain  of  her  hufband’s  infidelity,  let 
her  not  amufe  herfelf  with  regretting  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  her  own  paflion,  and  mincing  the 
plain  matter  of  fadt,  which  is  the  cuftom  of 
all  the  French  heroines,  who  are  only  fo 
many  prudes  and  lady  Daintys.  Let  your 
more  natural  princefs  complain  boldly  of  the 
robbery  committed  on  her,  and  the  many 
eomfortlefs  nights  fhe  is  obliged  to  pafs  ;  let 
her  reproach  her  perjur’d  hufband  with  his 
icy  age  and  impotence.  In  this  you  will 
have  the  great  mr.  Dr  y  den,  or  rather  nature 


(/)  A£t  iv. 

i&)  Dryden’s  preface  to  All  for  Love, 
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itfelf,  for  your  model  (/).  Thus  when  he  has 
made  Aureng-zebe  a  mother-in-law  out  of 
Racine’s  Phædra,  he  artfully  corrects  the 
faults  of  his  original.  Nourmahal,  far  from 
having  that  ridiculous  horror  of  inceft  which 
diftinguifhes  the  French  Phaedra,  far  from 
being  troubled  with  the  lead:  remorfe,  ex¬ 
plains  naturally  whatfoever  fhe  thinks  or  de- 
fires  (m).  Our  neighbours,  who  are  fo  fcru- 
pulous  and  fo  cold,  might  judge  her  difcourfe 
to  be  often  indecent  and  impudent,  when  all 
the  while  it  is  no  more  than  natural,  and,  as 
fuch,  preferable  to  the  romantic  fentiments 
which  they  give  to  all  their  characters.  <c  In 
*c  vain  do  we  look  for  the  Hippolitus  of  Eu- 
sc  ripides  in  that  of  Racine  :  inftead  of  the 
rough  young  hero,  a  mortal  enemy  of 
cs  of  love,  we  find  only  monfieur  Hippo- 
cc  Lite  (;z)  •”  as  this  poet,  equally  marvel¬ 
lous  in  his  plays,  and  judicious  in  his  criti- 
cifms,  well  obferves. 

The  antient  authors  of  the  French  theatre 
were  not  fo  delicate,  nor  fo  affeCted,  Gar-  ; 
nier ?s  Phædrafeems  to  be  written  for  us,  and 
.  there  is  fomething  very  moving  in  the  laft 
fcene  of  the  3d  aCt:  but  the  character  of  1 
Phædra  is  far  from  being  every  where  fo 
ftrong  and  well  fupported  as  that  of  Nour¬ 
mahal.  The  advice  to  accufe  Hippolitus 

comes 

(/)  Aureng-zebe,  act  ii. 

(w)  Act  iii. 

(n)  Mr.  Dryden  fpeaks  to  this  efFeCt  in  his  preface 
to  All  for  Love .  The  Abbé  by  miftake  quotes  the  pre¬ 
face  of  Aurenezebe,  which  has  none. 
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comes  from  the  nurfe  only  :  but  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  piece,  the  queen’s  paffion  for  her  huf- 
band’s  fon  is  fo  violent,  that  fhe  does  not 
even  fee  her  own  fhame  enough  to  blulh  at 
it,  and  fo  defperate,  that  not  being  able  to 
obtain  her  delire  of  him,  Ihe  endeavours  to 
poilon  him.  The  morality  of  the  French 
theatre  is  too  rigid  to  fuffer  its  authors  to 
paint  thefe  great  emotions  of  the  pallions.  How 
can  there  be  any  fire  in  their  fcenes,  when 
they  are  even  forbid  to  introduce  it?  Mr. 
Cibber,  our  poet  lauréat,  and  confequently 
the  man  who  has  moft  right  to  give  us  rules, 
after  having  fo  happily  corre&ed  the  Cid,  was 
forced  to  confefs  that  what  hindered  his  play 
from  fucceeding  as  well  as  that  of  the  French 
poet,  was  not  that  it  had  fewer  beauties,  but 
becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  all  his 
characters  even  more  virtuous  than  thofe  of 
Corneille.  Few  of  our  authors  have  fal¬ 
len  into  this  excefsj  for  we  take  pleafure  in 
feeing  rogues  of  the  firft  order  reprefented. 
We  Englilhmen  have  fuch  tender  hearts,  that 
whatever  the  criminals  may  be  which  are  brought 
upon  the  liage,  we  are  always  ready  to  la¬ 
ment  them,  if  they  do  but  Ihew  the  leall  fijgn 
of  repentance  before  they  die.  The  crimi¬ 
nals  of  a  fuperior  order,  which  are  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  theatre,  are  unknown  upon  that 
of  France.  £C  And  what  hinders  the  French 
“  authors  from  meddling  with  fuch  great 

cc  cha- 
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£c  charadters,  is  the  narrownefs  of  their  ge- 
cc  nius  (o). 5 7 

Mr.  Rowe,  to  whom  our  theatre  hath 
fuch  great  obligations,  has  given  us  in  his 
Ambitious  Step-mother,  ’  a  fcene  of  this  kind, 
which,  from  the  truth  and  juftice  wherewith 
he  paints  the  uncontroulable  paffion  of  an  old 
man,  is  a  mafter-piece.  Mirza  is  talking 
to  Amedris  in  the  moft  amorous  manner;  } 
but  impatient  of  lofing  his  time  in  words 
only,  he  attempts,  notwithdanding  the  weak- 
neis  of  his  age,  to  make  himfelf  happy  by 
force.  He  wearies  himfelf  in  fruitlefs  efforts; 
and  the  princefs,  in  making  her  defence,  gets 
the  dagger  from  him,  with  which  the  gives 
him  a  mortal  wound.  Here  is  nature  for 
you!  Mirza  fpeaks  and  adts  like  a  paffionate 
old  man,  and  Amedris  like  a  virtuous  wo¬ 
man.  This  princefs  indeed,  who  has  de¬ 
fended  her  honour  with  fo  much  courage,  is 
immediately  punifhed  for  it.  Orchanes  comes 
in,  and  delivers  her  up  to  the  old  man,  who,  ; 
unable  to  difhonour  her,  has  at  lead:  the  con- 
folation  to  be  revenged,  and  to  dab  her  like-  | 
wife  before  he  draws  his  lad  breath  (p ).  This  * 
is  one  of  thofe  fcenes,  of  which  we  have 
many  upon  our  dage,  wherein  nature  is  re- 
prefented  in  all  her  truth.  If  vice  often  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  virtue  is  unhappy,  the  imitation 
of  manners  is  but  fb  much  the  more  faith¬ 
ful  ; 

(o)  Cibberÿs  preface  to  his  Heroic  Daughter , 

ip)  The  Ambitious  Stepmother ,  a£i  v. 
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£ul  :  for  thus  do  things  commonly  fall  out  in 
the  world,  A  theatrical  author  may  kill  his 
villain  in  a  ftate  either  of  repentance  or  ob¬ 
duracy,  juft  as  it  will  anfwer  belt  to  make  a 
variety  in  his  play. 

If  your  principal  hero  is  overwhelmed  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  you  muft 
have  a  couch  brought  in  for  him,  or,  if  he 
likes  it  better,  he  may  lie  down  upon  the 
ground,  while  a  fong  or  two  are  fung  to  lull 
him  to  fteep  :  at  1  eaft,  you  muft  have  an  in¬ 
terlude,  or  a  dance  in  this  aâ,  to  revive  both 
his  fpirits,  and  thofe  of  the  fpedtators  (q). 
You  may  take  examples  for  tnefe  from  the 
ballads  in  the  French  operas  (f)>  or  from  the 
tales  of  the  fairies.  Thus  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  Tyrannic  Love  caufes  a  magician  to 
evocate  the  daemons  Nakir  and  the  well-be¬ 
loved  Damilkar,  whom  he  orders  to  delight 
St.  Catharine  in  a  dream.  Damilkar  in  longs 
invites  her  to  love,  while  they  dance  round 
about  her:  Amariel,  her  guardian  angel,’ de- 
fcends  at  the  found  of  foft  niufick,  with  a 
flaming  fword  in  his  hand:  the  daemons  fly, 
and  Amariel  threatens  Damilkar  to  chain  him 

down 

(g)  ïn  Tamerlane,  Arpafia  lies  extended  on  a  couch, 
while  a  fong  in  praife  of  fleep  is  fung  to  put  her  afleep. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Nero,  Britannicus  caufes  a  fong  to 
be  fung,  in  order  to  comfort  him  for  the  death  of  Oc~ 
tavia  his  filter. 

In  All  for  Love ,  Anthony,  who  has  loft  the  empire  of 
the  world,  calls  for  mufick  to  alleviate  his  melancholy. 

(r)  In  the  Indian  Emperor,  or  Montezuma,  the  Spar 
shards  dance  Sarabands  with  Caftanets, 
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down  fifty  years  under  the  earth,  if  he  dares 
to  come  again,  and  interrupt  the  faint’s  re- 
pofe.  You  may  thus  end  your  third  adt 
with  fome  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
priefts  fing  and  dance,  and  all  the  adtors 
make  up  the  chorus.  By  blending  in  this 
manner  mufick  with  declamation,  trage¬ 
dy  with  opera,  facred  with  prophane,  angels 
with  daemons,  you  may  give  your  play  a  va¬ 
riety,  and  a  degree  of  perfedtion  to  which  the 
French  cannot  attain. 

The  fourth  adt,  in  all  probability,  will  for 
want  of  bufinefs  be  deftitute  of  fire  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  you  have  chofen.  In  order  to  animate 
it,  endeavour  to  bring  on  two  battles,  which 
you  may  model  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  Azincourt  by  Shakespear  (s)y  who  is 
indeed  the  pattern  for  all  the  battles  of  the 
Engiifh  ftage.  Spiritlefs  criticks  ftrive  in  vain 
to  fubjedt  us  under  Aristotle’s  poeticks: 
<c  The  Engiifh  genius  claims  liberty  in  every 
cc  thing,  and  is  above  the  rules  of  the  anti- 
ents,  which  are  too  confined  for  our  thea- 
cc  tfe.  Tho’  their  models  are  regular,  as  one 
of  our  authors  very  well  expreffes  it,  they 
are  too  fmall  and  fimple  for  Engiifh  trage¬ 
dy,  which  requires  to  be  built  in  a  more 
grand  proportion  (t)” 

Next,  to  infpire  your  fpedtators  with  the 
more  terror,  you  muft  darken  your  ftage,  re- 
prefent  fome  prodigies  in  the  air,  the  heavens 

in 


<c 


cc 


cc 


(s)  See  his  Henry  V. 
\t)  Dry  den. 
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in  blood,  two  funs,  aerial  fplrits  fighting  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  like  (u).  Thefe  decorations 
you  mull  accompany  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  add  to  the  fpedators  affright, 
and  have  a  wonderful  effed  upon  our  ftage 
(w).  Then  you  mu  ft  make  a  fpedre  rife 
out  of  the  ground,  in  a  bloody  fhirt.  The 
ilain  in  the  foregoing  battles  will  furnifh  you 
with  half  a  dozen  inferior  ghofts,  which  you 
may  exhibit  by  way  of  attendants  only  on 
the  principal  fprite  fx).  For  the  politenefs 
with  which  fpirits  exped  to  be  treated,  when 
you  have  occafion  to  make  them  explain  the 
reafons  of  their  appearance,  the  beft  author 
to  confult  is  Shakespear  :  no  man  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  give  fpeech  to  an  appa¬ 
rition  . 

To  put  an  end  to  this  ad,  you  mud  bring 
your  hero  in  vidorious,  with  cannon  firing, 
drums  beating,  and  trumpets  founding.  This 
military  mufick,  and  the  fight  of  an  army, 
which  you  mull  caufe  to  pafs  in  review  over 
the  ftage,  will  agreeably  relieve  the  weary 
¥pl,  II»  ,  S  ipeda~ 

(u)  Sophonifba,  ad  îii, 

(w)  Julius  Cæfar. 

(#)  In  the  4th  ad  of  IVJacbeth  the  fhades  of  eight  fe¬ 
deral  kings  pafs  in  review  acrofs  the  ftage. 

In  the  Englilh  Oedipus  the  ghoft  of  Laius  appears  ac¬ 
companied  with  three  others,  and  comes  feveral  times  up¬ 
on  the  ftage.  -  . 

The  fpirit  of  Sylla  opens  Ben  Johnfon’s  tragedy  of  Ca- 
taline,  in  a  foliloquy  of  a  hundred  lines  long.  See  alfoMun* 
îexuraa,  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  &c. 
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fpedator,  who  has  been  in  too  much  emotion 
during  the  preceeding  fcenes  (y). 

If  your  piece  turns  upon  fome  other  hinge^ 
and  there  be  a  princefs  defperately  in  love, 
who  has  loft  in  battle  the  foie  objeét  of  her 
affedtions,  it  is  natural  that  the  excefs  of  her 
grief  ftiould  diforder  her  reafon  ;  and  in  that 
cafe  you  muft  bring  her  in  mad  upon  the 
ftage,  drefied  like  a  fhepherdefs,  or  how  you 
pleafe.  You  muft  make  her  dance  and  fing 
as  much  as  you  think  proper,  which  will 
ferve  for  an  interlude  to  your  fourth  aft.  This 
happy  invention  we  owe  to  Shakespear 
( z),  and  our  beft  authors  have  imitated  him 
therein  with  fuccfs  fa).  By  fuch  means  the 
fecundity  of  the  Englifh  genius  has  imagined  a 
thoufand  refources  to  renew  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpedtator  upon  our  ftage,  refources  that  are 
utterly  unknown  or  forbid  to  the  cold  and 
more  exadt  French.  If  Corneille  had  not 
fo  fcrupuloufly  ftuck  to  hiftory,  but  had 
dar  d  to  imitate  the  liberty  of  fome  of  our  \ 
authors,  Camilla,  after  the  death  of  her  dear  j 

Curi- 

■■--'jc  vii  ,,c;.ccc  v'  ,s...  .j:  yCfC  1 

O’)  This  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Englifh  ftage.  See  Ta¬ 
merlane^  Oroonoko ,  &c. 

(z)  The  death  of  Polohius,  the  father  of  Ophelia,  makes 
her  run  mad.  She  comes  upon  the  ftage  and  lings  and 
behaves  in  a  manner  to  make  one  laugh.  Hamlet,  a&  iv. 

(a)  Otway  and  Southern,  two  of  the  greateft  Englifh 
tragic  poets.  In  the  fifth  act  of  Venice  prefers? after 
the  feene  of  the  fcaffold,  we  are  informed,  to  the  tune 
of  foft  mufickj  that  Belvidera,  the  wife  of  JafFeir,  is 
become  mad.  There  is  a  feene  lome  thin  g  like  it  in  the 
fifth  act  of  the  Innocent  Adultery » 
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Curiatius,  inftead  of  delivering  herfelf  up  to  that 
rage  which  provokes  her  brother  to  commit 
a  parricide,  and  obliges  the  poet  to  add  a 
cold  and  languid  adt  to  his  play,  this  Camilla, 
1  fay,  who  irritates  Horatius  by  her  impreca¬ 
tions,  would  have  melted  him  to  pity  with 
her  mad  fooleries.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
affedting  than  to  fee  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
whofe  misfortunes  have  turn’d  her  brain,  and 
who  can  neither  laugh  without  making  you 
cry,  nor  cry  without  making  you  laugh  ? 
Such  accidents  are  a  confequence  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fex,  and  our  Bnglifh  fair 
prefer  the  moving  diforder  of  thefe  fcenes  to  all 
that  paffion  can  infpire  the  moft  ftrong  and  pa¬ 
thetic.  It  is  at  thefe  paftages  that  they  weep 
the  moft  plentifully. 

If  the  nature  of  your  fubjedt  will  permit, 
you  may  alfo  remove  the  laft  fee  ne  of  this  adt 
into  a.  prifon,  and  prefent  your  hero  there 
loaded  with  irons,  tormented  with  hunger, 
and  ready  to  expire  for  want  of  nourifhment 

(b). 

But  it  is  in  the  laft  adt  that  you  mu  ft  em¬ 
ploy  all  the  refources  of  your  genius,  in  or¬ 
der  to  aftonifti  your  fpedtators,  and  make 
them  all  tremble.  Begin  it  by  bringing  your 
ghoft  once  more  upon  the  ftage  :  this  will  re¬ 
new  the  fentiments  of  terror  ;  and  to  keep 
them  alive,  let  him  appear  once  in  every 
feene,  with  a  flouriili  of*  thunder  every  time 

S  2  to 

(b)  CUomemSy  a£l  v.  Jane  Shore» 
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to  give  warning  of  his  coming  (  e)t  If  you 
chufe  it  rather,  you  may  let  one  of  your  cha~ 
raders  make  a  compad  with  the  devil. 
Shakespear  will  initiate  you  into  the  my- 
ftery  of  the  infernal  ceremonies,  and  the 
whole  art  of  conjuration  (d)  :  it  was  from 
him  that  the  authors  of  Oedipus  learned  to 
make  the  devil  appear  with  fo  much  dignity. 
This;  contrador  having  perform'd  his  part  in 
the  courfe  of  the  play,  either  to  frighten 
your  fpedators,  or  give  them  notice  enigmati¬ 
cally  that  you  have  almoft  done,  let  the  term 
agreed  on  expire  in  your  fifth  ad  :  after  which 
the  devil,  difguifed  like  a  gentleman,  mull 
come  upon  the  ftage,  to  take  pofieilion  of 
his  own  ( e).  This  may  infpire  the  people 
with  a  falutary  fear  of  damnation. 

The  found  of  a  bell  is  another  ufeful  af- 
fiftaiice  in  our  tragedy  (f).  You  are  to  judge 
yourfelf  whether  you  will  introduce  it  in  your 
play,  and  in  what  fcene  it  will  have  the 
frrongeft  efted. 

You  muft  preferve,  as  much  as  you  can, 
all  the  pathetic  didion  you  find  in  your  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  but  be  fure  to  add  a  great  deal  more 
againft  kings,  in  which  the  French  are  al¬ 
ways  too  fparing.  You  muft  alfo  introduce  a 
fatire  againft  minifters,  a  fine  fpeech  upon  the 

laws, 

(c)  See  the  tragedy  of’  Oedipus. 

(d)  Henry  VI.  2d  part,  ad  i.  fcene  8, 

(?)  See  the  duke  of  Guife, 

(f)  See  Venice  preferv’d ,  Oroonoko ,  and  feveral  Other 
tragedies. 
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laws,  a  few  words  upon  the  religion,  and  a 
long  panegyric  upon  the  government  of  our 
native  country.  When  your  charadters  have 
nothing  more  to  fay,  you  muft  make  them 
all  kill  one  another  :  only  obferve,  in  refpedt 
to  theatrical  decency,  which  requires  that 
virtue  and  vice  ftiould  have  fomewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  treatment,  that  you  let  the  moft  guilty 
die  the  firft.  In  thé  laft  fcene  the  princefs, 
who  comes  to  fave  the  heroe  of  the  play, 
finding  him  expired,  muft  ftab  herfelf,  and 
falling  in  the  midft  of  the  heap  of  dead  bo¬ 
dies  that  cover  the  ftage,  let  her  before  fhe 
breaths  her  laft  declare  the  moral  of  the  piece 
to  the  fpedtators,  and  give  them  inftrudlions 
for  living  well  ( g )»  That  author  of  ours 
who  hascorre&ed  Racine’s  Andromache  (g), 
has  not  fail’d  to  bring  in  that  princefs  in  the 
fifth  a dt,  not  only  to  order  the  funeral  fo- 
lemnity  of  Pyrrhus  her  newr  hufband,  but  al- 
fo  to  difcover  to  us  the  moral  tendency  of 
that  tragedy,  which,  without  fuch  a  precau¬ 
tion,  might  have  efcap’d  the  greateft  number 
of  thpfe  who  faw  it  reprefented. 

It  muft  be  confefs’d  that  a  fcaffold  is  what 
beft  concludes  a  tragedy,  which  ought  to  be 
terrible,  efpecially  at  the  end.  When  one 
can  be  made  ufe  of,  omit  nothing  that  may 

S3  aug~ 

(^)  See  the  tragedies  of  Jane  Shore ,  the  Fair  Penitent , 
the  Mourning  Bride ,  Tamerlane ,  the  Innocent  Adultery , 
Venice  prefer  Ad,  fir  IValter  Raleigh ,  Oroonoko ,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Merchant ,  Sic.' 

(&)  Mr.  Philips,  in  the  Dijlrefs  d  Mother* 
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augment  the  horror  of  the  fcene.  Bring  in 
axes,  daggers,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  execu¬ 
tions.  If  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  requires 
it,  take  care  to  have  your  fcaffold  hung  with 
black  velvet  (/).  But  all  fubjefts  are  not  fo 
happy  as  to  admit  of  this  theatrical  decora- 
tion  [k)y  which  fuits  only  thofe  in  which 
there  is  fome  plot,  treafon,  or  robbery,  where¬ 
in  the  plays  we  borrow  from  the  French  are 
very  defective.  For  want  of  it,  if  you  think 
proper,  you  may  end  your  piece  with  a  buri¬ 
al,  and  all  the  neceffary  funeral  pomp  (!% 

If 

©  tragedies  of  Jane  Gray  and  the  Royal 

Convert. 

(k)  The  laft  fcene  of  Venice  preferv’d  is  upon  a  fcaf- 
iold,  and  io  is  the  laft  fcene  of  Tyrannic  Love.  In  Am- 
boynay  in  the  Fatal  Marriage ,  and  in  Montezuma ,  fey  era! 
p'crfons  are  publickly  put  to  the  torture.  In  the  latter  of 
thefe  pieces,  amid  the  torments  that  are  inflidled  upon 
that  American  prince,  he  difputes  with  a  Spanifh  prieft 
concerning  religion.  46  In  our  tragedy,  nothing  is  fo 
common  as  wheels,  racks,  and  gibbets  properly  a- 
44  dom’d;  executions  decently  perform’d;  headlefs  bo* 
44  dies,  and  boddefs  heads,  expoied  to  view  ;  battles 
ss  fought;  murders  committed  ;  and  the  dead  carried  off 
44  in  great  numbers.-— Such  is  our  politenefs  !” 

Lord  Shaftefburÿ  voh  iii.  p.  256. 

(  l)  Aureng-zebe ,  a  tragedy  of  mr.  Dryden,  ends  with 
the  funeral  pomp  of  an  Indian  princefs,  who  goes  to  bum 
herfclf  with  the  dead  body  of  her  hufband.  The  firft 
part  of  Henry  VI  begins  with  the  funeral  proceffion  of 
the  late  king.  The  2d  part  begins  with  a  wedding.  Hen¬ 
ry  VIÜ,  another  of  Shakefpear’s  plays,  ends  with  the 
çhriftening  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  princefs,  under 
whofe  reign  this  poet  liv’d,  and  who  very  much  admired 
his  works,  was  probably  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of 
this  very  play.  1 
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If  you  have  any  unhappy  difarm’d  hero  left 
upon  your  hands,  whom  pains  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  five  from  killing  himfelf,  let  him  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  our  Oedipus ,  and 
throw  himfelf  out  of  a  window  to  put  an  end 
to  the  affair  (m). 

Your  play  being  finiihed,  you  mud  get  a 
friend  to  write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  ; 
or  if  you  have  no  friend  who  can  or  will  praife 
you  fufficiently,  you  may  wiite  them  both 
yourfelf,  and  affure  the  town  that  one  is  from 
an  unknown  hand ,  and  the  other  from  a  per- 
fon  of  quality.  Do  not  ffièepiffily  think  your¬ 
felf  obliged  to  be  modeft  in  thefe  compofiti- 
ons.  You  have  the  examples  of  our  greateft 
authors,  who  without  icruple  applaud  theii 
own  talents,  and  the  beauty  of  their  works 
(n).  The  a&or  who  pronounces  thefe  verfes 
is  thought  to  fpeak  as  from  himfelf,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  company  ;  and  an  author  need 
not  bluffi  at  the  incenfe  he  offers  to  himfelf  in 
this  manner.  Follow  the  eftabliffied  cuftom, 
likewife,  of  faying  as  much  ill  of  the  works 
of  others,  as  you  do  good  of  your  own  ( 0 ). 
Then  come  to  politicks.  If  you  are  a 

S  4  court 

(m)  See  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus ,  and  Shakefpear’s 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John.  _ 

(n)  Ben  Joh’nfon,  in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour.  In  moil  of  his  other  pieces  he  either 
praifes  himfelf,  or  abufes  his  rivals.  The  Poeiafter  is  a 
whole  comedy  confecrated  to  his  own  applaufe,  where  he 
celebrates  himfelf  in  the  charader  of  Horace,  and  Mies 
his  enemies  in  the  character  that  gives  name  to  the  piay. 

(0)  Farquhar,  in  the  pco!<%oe  tb  ixHtnfj  ft  «mtr* 
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cant  poet  (/>),  you  may  make  as  much  advan¬ 
tage  of  thcfe  fmall  pieces  as  the  French  do  of 
the  prologues  to  their  operas  (y),  by  hand- 
fomely  bedaubing  the  government.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  are  a  male- content,  declaim 
heartily  againft  the  minifter,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  give  you  a  penfion.  If  the  nation  is  at 
peace,  you  mu  ft  cry  out  for  war;  if  at  war, 
you  muft  be  as  loud  in  your  demands  for 
peace;  and  as  to  our  neighbours,  you  muft 
fpeak  well  cr  ill  of  them,  according  as  they 
are  for  or  againft  us  (r).  And  the  better  ftiil 
to  le  cure  the  fuccefs  of  your  play,  get  the  fa¬ 
vourite  adxefs  of  the  publick,  drefs’d  in  man’s 
cloaths,  to  fpeak  the  epilogue,  which  you 
muft  feafon,  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
iiich  fort  of  pleafantries  as  will  oblige  the  la¬ 
dies  to  hold  up  their  fans  (  j). 

Finally, 

(p)  See  Dryden,  Farqubar,  Rowe*  Cibber;  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Beaux  Stratagem *  the  Twin  Rivals ,  the 
Carelefs  Husband ,  Szc  ;  and  the  epilogues  to  the  Kind 
ïmpojîor ,  the  Recruiting  Officer ,  Sic. 

{<?)  Nobody  knew  better  than  the  late  king  William 
how  to  find  his  account  in  this  cuftom  of  the  Engtifti 
ifage.  The  authors  he  kept  in  pay  infpired  the  people 
with  the  fame  hatred,  which  that  prince  had  towards 
Lewis  XIV.  Rowe,  the  author  of  Tamerlane,  was  he 
who  ferved  him  the  heft  in  this  refpedf. 

(r)  See  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Amboyna,  a  play 
written  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  againft  the  Dutch* 
Amboyna  is  one  of  the  Molucca  ifiands,  and  that  which 
abounds  the  moft  in  cloves. 

ft)  See  Wycherly,  in  the  epilogue  to  his  Country  Wife « 
Our  modern  epilogues  are  ftuff’d  with  indecencies 
66  and  obfcenities,”  fays  mr.  Fielding  in  his  epilogue  to 
the  Mifer.  T.  he  very  words  of  this  author,  which  cob- 
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Finally j  to  give  your  piece  its  full  luftre, 
accompany  the  impreffion  of  it  with  a  preface 
in  the  fame  drain  as  your  prologue  and  epi¬ 
logue,  or  with  a  dedication  that  may  fupply 
the  place  of  a  preface.  Do  yourfelf  honour 
with  what  the  je  fuit  Rap  in,  and  the  beft  of 
the  French  criticks  have  faid  upon  dramatic 
poetry  :  talk  much  of  the  rules  of  the  ftage, 
to  let  the  world  fee,  that  if  you  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  it  is  not  becaufe  you  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  them:  fay  that  the  French  would 
“  not  fo  fcrupuloufly  obferve  them,  if  they 
cc  were  not  a  bafe  and  fervile  people  ;  that 
the  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  defpife  them 
<c  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  love 
cc  liberty  in  every  thing,  and  have  a  genius 
<c  fuperior  to  all  the  rules;  that  neither  are 
cc  the  defedts  of  our  theatre,  nor  the  beauties 
<c  of  the  French,  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
*c  dramatic  authors  among  the  latter  may  by 
<c  any  means  enter  into  competition  with  ours 
4C  (t)  ;  that  with  refpedt  to  fecundity  and  in- 
vention,  the  Englifh  authors  exceed  all 

4C  others, 

tain  fo  judicious  a  cnticifm,  are  too  obfeene  to  be  read  li¬ 
terally,  and  therefore  we  have  only  given  their  moral  fenfe. 
This  ingenious  writer  has  elfewhere  more  than  once  fallen 
into  tire  fame  fault  with  which  he  reproaches  others. 

(t)  AU  thefe  phrafes  are  familiar  to  the  Englifli  authors. 
Mr.  Dryden  exprefles  himfelf  to  this  purpofe  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  conqueft  of  Granada,  44  I  will  not  fubmit 
44  my  characters  to  the  rules  ef  the  French  ftage,  whole 
46  love  and  honour  are  weigh’d  by  drams  and  fcruples  ; 
44  yet  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  models  of  exaCt 

44  virtue 
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sê  others,  of  all  nations  and  all  times,’’  Yon 
may  end  with  faying,  £C  that  you  can  boldly 
cc  and  lately  boaft  that  you  have  not  borrow’d 
cc  one  ftroke  in  it  from  any  other  author 
<c  {u)r 

If  your  piece,  after  haying  fucceeded  upon 
our  ftage,  comes  by  chance  to  he  known,  and 
condemn’d  by  fame  ill-natur’d  French  critick, 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  tell  the 
town  that  you  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by 
your  peers,  and  cc  it  is  unjuft  that  the  French 
<c  fhould  have  any  authority  here  before  they 
cc  have  conquer’d  us  (ew).ir  In 

4 4  virtue,  as  in  the  characters  of  Altnahide,  Ofmin,  and 
*e  Ben-Saida,  in  this  play,  I  can  boldly  defy  the  beft  a- 
£6  mong  them 5  In  the  prologue  to  the  firff  part,  he 
wifhes  66  thofe  fcribblers,  whofe  trade  is  to  tranflate  hea- 
44  vy  farce  in  a  yet  more  heavy  ftyle,  may  be  fubjeCted  to 
44  thofe  duties  which  the  ftate  has  thought  proper  to  lay 
44  upon  French  commodities,  of  which  the  very  worft  of 
44  all  is, 'wit.”  And  yet  in  this  fo  boalted  play  nioft  of  the 
principal  characters  are  taken  entirely  from  different 
French  romances,  as  the  Grand  Cyrus,  Ibrahim,  Guz¬ 
man;  in  a  word,  no  writer  has  borrow’d  fo  much  from 
the  French  as  Dryden,  who  has  treated  them  fo  ill,  Cor¬ 
neille,  Racine,  Quinault,  Scarron,  Scudery,  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  La  Calprenede,  &c.  are  the  fources  from  which 
this  .Englifh  poet,  fo  much  celebrated,  has  drawn  moft  of 
his  theatrical  works.  'The  Mock  Afrologer  is  T.  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Peril  Ajtrologue,  fir  Martin  Mar- III  is  Moliere’s 
Etourdi.  In  his  comedy  called  Love  in  a  Nunnery  he  has 
taken  moft  of  his  characters  from  the  Comical  Romance. 

(a)  See  Congreve,  in  the  preface  [dedication]  to  his 
Double  Dealer ,  which  is.  taken  from  Mol iere’s  Tartuffe, 
iWijantrofe,  and  Femmes  Scam  antes,  and  from  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  tales,  Le  Mari  cocu,  battu  &  content. 

(w)  See  Dry  den’s  preface  to  All  for  Love .  In  this  ve¬ 
ry  piece  the  character  of  Dokb.eila  is  taken  from  Antio¬ 
ch  a 
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In  Comedy,  you  will  obferve  almoft  the 
fame  method  that  I  have  prefcrib’d  for  trage¬ 
dy  ;  namely,  you  may  take  a  comedy  of  Mo¬ 
lière,  Renard,  or  fome  fuch  French  author, 
(  x)  all  the  characters  of  which  you  muff 
work  up  to  excels,  and  give  more  perplexity 
to  the  action.  A  fifth  act,  to  unravel  die 
plot,  will  be  always  at  your  command,  when 
and  how  you  pleafe.  Upon  our  ftage  it  is 
not  neceflary  that  the  difcovery  fhould  be  na¬ 
tural  ;  it  is  fufficient  if  it  comes  unexpected¬ 
ly.  If,  for  the  groundwork  and  circumftances 
of  the  play,  it  is  not  our  cuftom  to  ftrike  out  all 
from  ourfelves,  €c  it  is  not  for  want  of  inven- 
tion  that  we  borrow  from  the  French,  but 

‘c  only 

chus  in  Racine’s  Berenice,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  features  of  Titus  in  his  Anthony.  Neither  his  Titus, 
nor  any  of  Racine’s  amorous  heroes,  whom  the  Englifh 
poet  fo  feverely  cenfures,  have  any  thing  fo  infipid  in 
them  as  the  title  he  has  given  to  this  tragedy,  viz.  All 
for  Love’,  or,  the  World  well  loft.  Anthony,  funk  in  ef¬ 
feminacy,  lofes  the  empire  of  the  univerfe  :  this  is  what 
nir.  Drydcn  calls  the  World  well  loft.  Racine  deferves  to 
be  criticifcd  for  bringing  too  effeminate  heroes  upon  the 
ftage,  but  mr.  Dryden  was  not  the  man  to  reproach  him 
on  that  account, 

(x)  The  Mamamouchi  [what  the  abbé  means  by  this 
name  1  am  not  theatrical  hiftorian  enough  to  know]  is 
taken  from  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  and  Pourceaugnac  ; 
The  London  Cuckolds  from  V Ecole  des  Femmes ,  and  the  Ma¬ 
ri  cocu ,  battu ,  iA  content  of  fontaine  5  The  ridiculous 
Lovers  from  Dorn  Bertrand  de  Cigaral  ;  the  Country  Wit 
from  l  Amour  Peintre  ;  the  Trial  of  Conjugal  Love  from, 
the  Malade  imaginaire .  ,  The  14th  fcene  of  the  3d  ad  of 
Love  in  fevered Majks  is  imitated  from  the  8th  of  the  2d  ad 

of 
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cc’  only  our  indolence  :  (y)  for  we  may  fay, 

to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  we  never  can* 
V  in  any  age,  want  writers  to  difpute  the 
tx  empire  of  wit  with  any  people  in  the  uni- 
C£  verfe 

Thus  of  the  Mifantrope  you  muft  make, 
not  a  difcontented  philosopher,  who  is  fcan- 
dalized  at  the  ridiculoufnefs  and  injuftice  of 
his  age,  and  who  fhuns  mankind  that  he  may 
not  be  obliged  to  flatter  them  3  but  a  rough 
and  brutal  teaman,  who  takes  pleafure  in  af¬ 
fronting  every  one  he  meets,  and  fpreading  in 
every  place  the  gall  and  bitternefs  of  his  cho- 
ler  (a ).  The  politenefs  fo  much  aim’d  at  by 
the  French  deprives  them  of  the  mo  ft  happy 
fubjedts,  Our  authors,  more  faithful  to  na¬ 
ture, 

■u-  pioidl.- 0.- •  Jr  pJr.  Jr!  rr  r 

©f  George  D andin .  In  the  comedy  called  The  Rival 
Modes ,  the  laft  feene  of  the  third  adt  is  taken  from  the 
Homme  a  bonnes  fortunes « 

Very  often  alfo  theEnglifh  plays,  tho’  given  as  pure  ori¬ 
ginals,  are  but  mere  tranflations.  Ravenfcroft’s  Anato - 
mi  ft  is  Poiffons  Crifpin  Medicin ,  Cibber’s  Nonconformist  is 
nothing  but  Moliere’s  Tartuffe^  Vanbrugh’s  Mijtake  is  a 
tranflation  of  Depit  Amoureux .  The  Confederacy ,  another 
of  the  fame  author’s,  is  a  comedy  of  which  he  made  no¬ 
thing  but  the  title,  it  being  a  literal  tranflation -of  Dan- 
court’s  Bourgeoifes  a  la  Mode.  It  is  not  fo  furprifing  as 
one  of  our  French  authors  has  made  it,  that  this  author 
fhould  write  fo  many  plays  :  nothing  is  proved  by  it  but 
that  he  had  the  ufe  of  books,  pens,  and  ink  ;  that  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  wrote 
eafily  his  own. 

(y)  Shadwell,  an  indifferent  writer. 

(z)  Dryden’s  eflay  upon  dramatic  poefie. 

(a)  See  mr.  Wycherly’s  Plain  Dealer ,  a  comedy  ta- 
ken  from  Moliere’s  Mifantrope . 
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lure,  paint  her  as  (he  is,  without  her  drefs? 
without  art,  without  any  foreign  ornament  ; 
and  it  is  not  our  opinion  that  any  thing  which 
people  fay,  or  can  fay  to  each  other,  ought 
to  be  fupprefs’d  upon  the  ftage.  Thus  our 
ingenious  Vanbrugh,  to  preferve  the  character 
of  women,  and  exprefs  the  vengeance  they 
are  infpired  with  when  you  refufe  them  a  fa¬ 
vour,  makes  a  widow  box  Efop’s  ears  (b) 
when  he  will  not  grant  her  what  die  demands-; 
and  by  that  means  he  gives  the  truth  and  fpi- 
rit  to  his  piece  which  is  wantipg  in  the  tame 
French  author,  from  whom  he  borrowed  die 
fubjeét.  In  the  cheats  of  Sc.apin  a  fervant 
beats  his  matter’s  father,  which  is  very  enter¬ 
taining.  But  Farquhar  does  not  content 
himfelf  with  this  :  being  a  player  himfelf,  as 
well  as  Shake  spear,  he  knew  how  far  things 
mutt  be  carried  to  have  an  effect  upon  our 
ttage.  In  one  of  his  plays,  (c)  a  father  dif- 
guis’d  is  knock’d  on  the  head  by  his  fon,  who 
knows  him  5  which  is  fomething  exceedingly 
comic.  “  By  Inch  means  as  thefe  the  bell: 
“  French  play  acquires  fomething  in  the  hands 
€£  of  even  an  indifferent  Englifh  writer.**  (cc) 
The  little  invention  that  Moliere  had  oc- 
cafions  his  comedies  to  be  too  Ample,  To 
remedy  this  defedt,  in  any  one  of  his  plays, 
which  you  may  pleafç  to  feled,  you  mutt  marry 

<  two 

[b)  Efop ,  à&IV. 

■  (c)  The  Inconftant ,  a<5t  HI. 

(cc)  Shad  well’s  preface  to  the  Mifer ,  a  play  imitated 
from  Moliere, 
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two  new  and  quite  different  intrigues  :  the 
more  foreign  they  are  to  the  main  fubjed,  the 
more  variety  they  will  produce.  This  has 
been  pradifed  by  many  of  our  authors,  and 
among  others  by  the  judicious  mr.  Wycher¬ 
ley  (d).  We  love  variety  beyond  every  thing* 
The  fimplicity  of  the  Greeks  would  difguft 
Us  to  death,  and  we  had  rather  follow  the 
example  of  Terence,  who  always  mingles 
two  aérions.  It  is  needlefs  to  take  much  pains 
to  conned:  them  together  ;  the  majority  of 
the  fpedators  troubling  themfelves  little  about 
that:  they  are  ufed  to  disjointed  intrigues, 
fcenes,  and  even  to  a  want  of  connedion  in 
the  dialogue.  Wit,  and  this  fingular  pleafan- 
try,  of  which  our  neighbours,  jealous  as  they 
are  of  the  glory  of  our  theatre,  confefs  them¬ 
felves  that  they  have  no  idea,  are  the  great 
things  that  we  require,  and  which  you  ought 
chiefly  to  have  in  view.  If  you  melt  down 
only  two  plays  into  yours,  take  care  that  the 
intrigues  of  each  are  equally  divided  into  eve¬ 
ry  ad,  fo  that  no  fpedator  may  be  able  to 
diftinguifh  which  of  them  is  the  principal 

|f).  ! 

The  I 

(W)  In  his  comedy  call’d  the  Country  Wife»  All  the 
happy  fcenes  in  this  play  are  taken  from  Moliere’s  Ecole 
<Jes  Maris  and  his  Ecole  des  Femmes.  The  principal  cha- 
ra£ler  is  only  an  indecent  imitation  of  Agnes  in  the  firft, 
and  of  Ifabella  in  the  fécond. 

(, e )  Several  Englifli  comedies  are  of  this  kind;  but  one 
of  the  molt  remarkable  is  that  called  The  Spanijh  Fryarf 
sr  the  Double  Difcovery . 
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The  Spanifh  plays  are  very  complicated* 
and  yet  not  fo  much  as  ours  :  but  let  yours 
be  more  or  lefs  fo,  be  fare,  at  the  laft  fcene 
of  your  fifth  aft,  to  bring  together  all  your 
characters,  unlefs  in  the  courfe  of  ycur  play 
you  have  deprived  any  one  of  the  opportunity 
of  appearing,  or  any  one  be  got  fo  drunk  that 
he  cannot  appear,  or  has  been  fo  wounded 
that  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  What¬ 
ever  fome  criticks  may  fay,  £C  it  is  much 
more  difficult  thus  to  conduCt  two  intrigues 
“  at  a  time,  each  to  its  particular  difcovery, 
than  to  conduCt  a  play  that  has  only  one, 
C£  and  of  which  all  the  parts  mutually  anfwer 
<c  and  fupport  each  other  (f)” 

For^  fecondary  intrigues  of  this  kind,  if 
your  imaginations  is  at  a  ftand,  you  may 
have  recourfe  to  the  fhort  romances,  or  the 
tales  of  Boccace  and  la  Fontaine,  ah 
ways  preferring  thofe  that  are  moft  libertine  s 
becaufe  they  fucceed  beft  upon  our  ftage  (V). 
In  this  manner  did  the  Italians  formerly  com- 
pole  their  comedies  out  of  five  or  fix 
tales,  and  the  authors  of  the  French  ftage 
themfelves  bring  together  three  or  four  ar¬ 
guments  from  Terence  and  Plautus; 

Among  the  new  characters  wherewith  you 
enrich  your  play,  obferve  to  bring  in  a  French 

Petit 

(f)  See  the  dedication  of  the  play -laid  quoted, 

M  Southern,  in  his  Innocent  Adultery^  has  adapted  La 
Fontaine  s  tale  of  Purgatorie  to  the  ftage  :  the  fcene  paftés 

in  a  churchyard  j  there  is  nnging  j  and  at  la  ft:  the  hufband 
is  raifed. 
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Petit  Maître  (b),  whom  you  mull  copy  after 
thofe  adventurers  who  come  to  feek  their  for¬ 
tune  in  our  iile,  or  after  lome  of  thofe  poor 
ridiculous  refugees  who  ufe  Slaughter’s 
Coffee-houfe.  Thefe  characters  have  a  very 
comical  effeCt  upon  the  ftage  :  the  kicks  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  valet  ferve  inftead  of  humour  ; 
they  will  make  the  mob,  and  even  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  laugh  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of 
your  work  depends  upon  the  pleafure  you  give 
to  thefe.  In  this  rcfpect  we  Englilh  are  in¬ 
deed  all  made  alike  ;  we  all  delight  to  fee  the 
French  made  little  of,  and  many  of  our  plays 
would  not  be  lb  often  performed  but  for  the 
fevere  ftrokes  they  are  full  of  again!!  that  na¬ 
tion.  When  thro’  a  kind  of  policy  that  k 
beneath  us,  or  to  imitate  the  politenefs  of 
Our  neighbours  with  whom  we  Ihould  have 
nothing  to  do,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
fupprefs  fome  of  thefe  ftrokes  upon  our  ftage 
that  were  thought  too  full  of  contempt  and 
hatred,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  (/ ),  the  brave  champion  of  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  juftly 
arofe  again!!  this  infraction  of  our  privileges,  , 

and  cover’d  with  ridicule  and  difgrace  thofe  f 

that  were  the  authors  of  it. 

If  you  bring  in  a  parifti  prieft,  or  a  noble¬ 
man’s  chaplain,  be  fure  to  make  an  atheift  of 

him, 


(/;)  Sçe  the  character  of  Count  Belair  in  a  comedy 
called  the  Beaux  Stratagem 3  and  that  of  Monsieur  Marquis 
in  fir  Harry  IV ildair, 

(j )  Vol.  IV.  N°.  140® 

; 
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him,  or  at  lead:  place  him  in  a  low  and  ridi¬ 
culous  light,  preferring  even  a  pimp  before 
him  (k).  The  contraft  between  his  gown 
and  his  character  produces  the  more  pleafant 
effe£t  As  to  the  parfons  of  our  own  nation, 
which  would  have  a  religion  without  priefts, 
the  only  way  to  come  in  vogue  is  to  reprefent 
the  priefts  without  religion (/).  Do  but  this,  and 
let  your  play  be  ever  fo  contemptible,  you 
are  lure  to  be  applauded  by  all  the  enemies  of 
the  high  church.  If  you  have  no  minifter, 
you  muft  drefs  one  of  your  footmen  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman’s  habit  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when 
you  are  to  marry  all  the  different  characters 
that  have  been  introduced.  This  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom  upon  our  ftage,  where  moft  of 
the  marriages  are  made  in  this  manner  (m)e 
Yol.  II.  T  You 

(k)  For  the  origin  of  this  abufe  we  muft  go  up  to 
akefpear,  who  makes  the  priefts  play  the  moft  odious 
and  infamous  parts  in  his  pieces.  See  alfo  the  chaplain^ 
part  in  Virtue  in  Danger ,  and  that  of  Foigard  in  the 
Beaux  Stratagem  before  quoted. 

(/)  44  T  he  licence  taken  upon  our  ftage,  iY moft  abo- 
44  minable.  Continually  are  the  clergy  expofed  there  to 
44  the  laughter  of  libertines,  ft  is  the  confiant  cuftom 
44  not  to  introduce  a  minifter  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
44  to  perfonate  a  blockhead,  a  drunkard,  or  a  villain. 
44  In  no  part  of  the  chriftian,  nor  even  of  the  pagan 
44  world,  was  the  like  liberty  ever  fufrered,  or  rather  it 
44  was  never  heard  of.”  Reflexions  upon  the  public 
good. 

(m)  Confult  the  comedies  of  Farquhar,  Cibber,  Wy- 
cherly,  and  even  Congreve,  the  moft  judicious  and  beft 
of  the  Englifli  comic  poets.  See  th z  Qld  Batchelor ^ 

IV, 
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You  may  alfo,  with  a  view  to  the  fervice  of 
your  country,  admit  monks  into  your  come» 
dy,  in  order  to  treat  them  with  the  contempt 
you  have  for  them  all,  and  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  infpire  your  countrymen  with  (72)* 
The  heads  of  our  church  are  more  properly 
the  fubjedts  of  tragedy,  in  which  Shake» 
spear  has  attack’d  them  openly.  Our  mo¬ 
dern  poets  are  more  referved:  when  they 
would  make  odious  pictures,  they  introduce 
the  priefts  of  falfe  gods  who  appear  only  to 
be  handfomely  abufed,  but  in  fuch  an  artful 
manner  that  the  audience  may  know  who  is 
meant  in  fadt.  If  you  do  but  put  a  mufti’s 
turban  about  one  of  their  heads,  you  have  a 
fight  to  treat  them  juft  as  you  pleafe,  and 
thro’  their  lides  more  boldly  and  advanta¬ 
ge  oui!  y  to  attack  the  fpiritual  lords  whom 
they  reprefent,  and  who  are  the  fecret  butt  of 
fatire  (0). 

To  conform  to  the  tafte  of  the  greateft 
number  of  your  fpedtators,  be  careful,  in 
fome  part  of  your  comedy,  to  introduce  a 
fcene  or  two  of  a  tavern  (/>)  5  and  as  much  as 

your  t 

IV.  fcene  7.  In  the  5  th  aft  of  the  Double  Dealer  two 
perfons  are  difguifed  as  minifters.  See  alfo  the  Provok’d 
Wife*  &c. 

(w)  The  Spamfh  Friar  before  quoted. 

(0)  In  Don  Sebafian  of  Portugal  the  mufty  plays  the 
character  of  the  greateft  villain.  See  alfo  that  of  Magas 
in  the  Ambitious  Step-mother. 

[p )  In  the  third  act  Gf  the  Provok’d  Wife  there  is  a 
fcene  of  a  tavern  where  the  company  fmoke  and  fing  in¬ 
decent  longs,  eqnally  affrontiv©  to  religion  and  good 
manners. 
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ÿoür  fubjecft  will  permit,  find  means  to  intros 
duce  fome  whores  and  highwaymen  (y).  The 
fight  of  a  man  drowned  in  his  liquor  is  the 
bed:  lefion  of  temperance,  and  the  môft  fure 
means  of  weaning  a  perfon  from  bad  compa¬ 
ny,  is  to  expofe  him  to  the  hazards  that  at¬ 
tend  fuch  company*  Such  is  the  moral  of 
mr.  Gay’s  famous  Beggar's  Opera  (r),  and 
of  many  other  pieces  upon  our  ftage,  which 
fcandalize  only  thofe  who  do  not  perceive  the 
utility  that  young  people  may  draw  from 
them.  Do  not  fcruple  therefore  to  bring  in 
fuch  people  of  both  fexes,  as  are  of  the  moft 
infamous,  if  not  the  moft  criminal  profefliom 
cc  It  would  be  an  affront  to  our  ladies  to  ima- 
sc  gine  they  can  be  offended  with  the  reprefen- 

T  2  “  tation 

In  the  firfl  a£t  of  mr,  Wycherly's  Love  in  a  wood \ 
the  fécond  fcene  paffes  in  a  public  houfe,  and  almoft  all 
the  third  in  a  place  of  ill  fame. 

In  the  Gentleman  Dancing  Majler ,  another  play  of  the 
fame  writer's,  the  firfl  act  pafles  in  a  public  houfe  among 
ieud  women. 

(r)  Gibbet,  a  highwayman*  is  one  of  the  principal 
charadfers  in  Farquhar’s  Beaux  Stratagem  ;  And  in  his 
Twin  Rivals ,  there  is  a  whole  fcene  in  a  place  of  de¬ 
bauchery.  In  his  Inconjlant  alfo,  Oriana,  difguifed  like 
a  fervant,  delivers  her  lover  from  the  danger  He  is  in  a- 
mong  a  gang  of  houfe-breakers. 

(r)  In  this  fcandalous  farce,  fo  cried  up  by  the  En™ 
glifh,  the  fcene  is  continually  either  in  a  Jail,  or  in  the 
haunts  of  thieves.  In  the  play  called  The  Fortune-hun¬ 
ters ,  part  of  the  fifth  a £1  pafles  in  a  Jail,  where  a  wo¬ 
man  comes  in  man’s  cloaths  to  find  her  lover.  1  hefe 
difguifes  are  very  common  upon  the  Englifh  ftage,.  and 
frequently  are  made  to  deceive  the  lover  himfelf,  as  well 
as  others.  See  Love  and  a  bottle ,  the  Plain-  dealer 3  &c. 
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^  tation  of  fuch  perfons  (s).”  A  comic  au¬ 
thor  ought  to  paint  the  manners  of  his  time, 
and  to  £hew  vice  in  all  its  deformity,  fince  it 
has  the  boldnefs  to  appear  in  the  world  with 
fo  much  effrontery.  To  prove  the  great  lb 
centioufnefs  of  the  morals  of  your  age,  fear 
not  to  bring  upon  the  flage  the  moft  fcanda- 
lous  excelles,  and  never  fcruple  to  prefent  be¬ 
fore  your  fpedators  a  pidure  of  thofe  addons 
which  they  do  not  fcruple  to  commit  (/).  If 
fome  fqueamifh  perfons  look  upon  reprefen  ta¬ 
lions  of  that  fort  to  be  dangerous,  it  is  their 
own  fault  :  you  mean  well,  and  your  good 
intentions  will  cover  you  from  reproach. 
Thus  in  the  third  ad  of  one  of  our  comedies, 
the  fcene  of  which  paffes  in  a  place  of  ill  re¬ 
pute  (u)y  you  fee  a  proftitute  in  her  bed,  and 
a  libertine  in  his  fhirt,  ready  to  bear  her  com¬ 
pany,  who  fills  thro'  a  trap  into  a  houfe  of 
office,  with  the  filth  of  which  he  foon  after 
appears  all  over  covered.  It  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive 

(i  j  Farqühâr’s  preface  to  the  Twin  Rivals, 

{'/)  In  one  of  mrs.  Centlivre’s  comedies  inch  fcanda- 
lous  indecencies  pafs  upon  the  ftage  as  are  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  it  the  work  of  a  woman.  All  the  plays 
of  Farquhar,  and  even  of  Congreve  himfelf,  are  filled 
with  Irenes  of  this  kind.  See  The  Old  Batchelor ,  The 
Doiïhle-dealer ,  The  Wild  Gallant  y  Epfom  lEellsy  the  Coun¬ 
try  IP  my  &c. 

In  the  fourth  a£t  of  Virtue  in  danger ,  Berinthia  talks 
in  a  manner  quite  fliocking  to  modefty,  and  there  is  a 
a  hence  of  adultery,  which  ’tis  (urprifing  fhould  be  fuF 
fered  in  a  land  that  has  any  laws. 

(k)  In  the  Rover, 
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eeîve  that  the  author,  by  reprefenting  fuch  a 
fcene  before  the  fpeétators,  means  to  teach 
them  not  to  truft  women  of  bad  life,  and, 
by  the  punifhmfcnt  of  this  debauchee,  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  a  juft  horror  for  thofe  wretches 
whofe  company  is  fo  dangerous.  A  fcene  of 
this  kind  difcovers  the  thorns  that  are  hidden 
under  the  rofes. 

Do  not  forget,  becaufe  it  is  an  eflential 
thing,  to  make  two  or  more  of  your  gentle¬ 
men  fight,  once  at  leaft,  and  let  there  be  a 
little  blood  fpilt  upon  the  ftage  for  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  upper  gallery  (w).  If  two  bro¬ 
thers  happen  to  be  rivals  in  levé ,  it  is  no  in¬ 
fringement  of  decency  upon  our  ftage, to 
make  them  draw  upon  one  another,  and  fight 
as  long  as  you  pleafe-  only  it  will  not  be 
quite  fo  proper  to  kill  them,  becaufe  the  laws 
of  comedy  do  not  admit  of  killing.  But  to 
fupply  that  defect,  and  to  enliven  your  piece, 
you  may,  if  you  think  it  neceflary,  caufie  fome 

T  3  party 

{ w )  In  the  play  laft  quoted  the  feveral  characters  fight 
five  or  fix  times.  In  the  Rival  Ladles ,  two  women,  drefs’d 
like  men,  have  a  bout  with  the  fword.  In  the  Beau x 
Duel ,  two  women,  with  their  fwords  drawn,  punifti 
with  kicks  the  cowardice  of  two  men  who  engage  one 
another  with  foils.  See  alio  The  Fortune-hunters. 

44  In  our  new  plays  as  well  as  our  old,  in  comedy  as 
14  well  as  in  tragedy,  our  ftage  is  nothing  but  a  fcene 
44  of  {laughter.  In  our  comedy  we  have  duels,  battles 
44  often  between  feveral  perfons,.  wounds  received,  and 
44  fometimes  even  the  furgeon  comes  in  to  drefs  them*, 
44  &c,”  Earl  of  Shaftcfbury  in  bft  .Advise  to  an 
war. 

(x)  The  Twin  Rivals . 
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party  from  abroad  to  make  his  appearance^ 
whofe  death  the  fpedtators  muft  be  ap¬ 
prized  of  as  you  proceed  (z). 

You  may  alfo,  in  order  to  render  your  co¬ 
mic  humour  the  more  entertaining,  place  the 
fcene  of  your  play  fometimes  in  a  convent, 
and  introduce  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs  in  the 
diiguife  of  a  monk  (z)  ;  or  you  may  appoint  a 
rendezvous  in  a  church  after  evening  prayers 
(a).  Our  theatre  has  great  privileges  •  and  what 
our  neighbours  look  upon  as  indecent  or  im¬ 
pious,  is  to  us  only  humour  and  entertainment. 

If  you  introduce  any  women  of  learning, 
follow  the  example  of  thofe  among  us  who 
have  adjufted  Moliere’s  Femmes  Sc  avant  es 
to  our  ftage.  The  French  writer  was  con¬ 
tent  with  making  them  talk  only  of  poetry 
and  natural  philofophy  :  but  one  of  our  au¬ 
thors  hath  fo  much  improv’d  upon  him,  that 
the  makes  her  ladies  obferve  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  a  filh  thro’  a  microfcope  (b).  At 
prefent  you  could  not  do  better  than  intro¬ 
duce  a  fcene  of  experiments  upon  the  electri¬ 
city  of  bodies,  or  fome  other  fafhionable 
branch  of  philofophy.  Every  thing  ftrikes  a 
more  ftrongly  when  it  is  reprefented  before 
the  eyes,  Moliere  was  often  fo  happy  as 
to  have  fubjeCts  before  him  which  might 

have 

(y)  Sir  Harry  Wildalr t 

(z)  The  Inconjlant ,  or  Love  in  a  nunnery. 

[a)  In  the  play  of  Love  makes  a  nian>  the  fcene  is  at 
church  after  evening  fervkre. 

[b]  The  Bajfei-iable . 
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have  been  much  heighten’d  by  reprefentation 
upon  the  ftage  ;  but  he,  for  want  of  genius, 
feldom  availed  himfelf  of  that  circumftance. 
Mercury’s  Caduceus  is  of  no  ufe  to  him  in 
his  Amphytrion  ;  but  obferve  what  miracles 
it  works  in  the  hands  of  our  celebrated  Dry- 
den  (c),  and  the  ingenious  diverlions  where¬ 
with  the  imagination  of  this  inventive  poet 
has  embellifh’d  the  too  uniform  comedy  of 
the  pretended  French  Plautus. 

To  prove  that  you  are  learned,  you  may 
put  fome  little  Latin  (d)  into  your  dialogue, 
and  anfwer  the  reproaches  of  a  woman  who 
does  not  underftand  him  by  quotations  out  of 
Virgil  :  her  diftra&ion  at  not  knowing 
what  is  faid  to  her,  and  rage  that  Ihe  cannot 
get  it  interpreted,  may  throw  a  great  deal  of 
pleafantry  into  the  fcene  ( e ). 

You  have  alfo  a  fure  means  of  pleafing 
the  mob  by  bringing  fome  of  our  nonconfor- 
mifts  upon  the  ftage  :  thefe  are  characters  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  to  hit,  as  their  drefs  a- 
lone  will  commonly  fuffice  to  raife  a  laugh 
(/).  The  French  dare  not  reap  in  this  fpaci- 
pus  field,  fo  fruitful  in  good  ftrokes  of  hu- 

T  4  mour  : 


(c)  The  Two  Sofas. 

\d)  Shakefpear  has  put  the  little  Latin  he  knew  into 
his  plays, 

Tiberius  cites  Greek  verfes  in  Ben  Johnfon^  Se- 
janus. 

[e)  The  Inconjlant ,  adt  iiu 

(/)  The  Dijf enter ,  A  bold Jlroke  for  a  wife .  See  al¬ 
fo  the  character  of  Tribulation*  a  pallor  of  Amflerdana, 
in  Ben  Johnfon’s  AlchymiiL 
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*  mour  :  what  ufe  might  they  otherwise  have 
made  of  their  quietifts  ?  Among  their .'di¬ 
vines  of  different  parties,  as  well  as  among 
ours,  there  are  too  many  characters  whofe 
broad  beaver  would  afford  fubject  of  ridicule  * 
but  every  thing  that  borders  upon  religion  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  facred.  Befides  if  We  have 
more  privileges  in  comedy  than  the  French, 
it  is  becaufe  of  the  greater  difficulty  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  it  upon  our  ftage  than  upon  the  French. 

?c  The  French  have  more  mercury  in  their 
cc  heads,  and  lefs  beef  and  pudding  in  their 
c<  bellies.  Our  folidity  makes  difficult  to  us 

Give  to  your  perfons  fuch  names  as  may 
exprefs  their  character.  Call  a  fop  monfieur 
Faten ville;  a  coquet,  madame  de  Milleamant; 
a  hypocrite,  mr.  Mafkwell;  an  amorous  old 
woman,  madam  Lackit.  Moliere  was  often 
deficient  in  this  practice,  which  obliges  one 
to  read  whole  fcenes  of  his  plays  before  one 
can  be  acquainted  with  the  characters  he. in¬ 
troduces,  If  yours  are  fo  complicated  and 
unfixed  that  you  cannot  hit  upon  a  name  to 
exprefs  what  they  are,  and  have  nothing  in 
their  actions  or  difcourfe  that  can  poffibly  let  1  \ 
the  audience  know  what  is  their  bufinefs, 
rank,  and  defign,  you  muft  take  care  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  in  the  Dramatis  Pêrfonœ ,  which 

will 

{f  )  Vanbrugh,  in  the  preface  to  his  Æfop.  ' 

iht  1  ‘5  i*  $  .4  *  J  tfCjfri  C'Wrv  l  1  \’u  >. 

• T  '  '  ■  "  <■:  w J  ** 
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» 

will  only  keep  the  fpedators  in  fufpençe  till 

your  play  is  printed  (#)«  . 

Make  as  little  ufe  as  poffible  of  the.  wit  and 
language  of  the  French  plays  which  you 
take  to  pieces  for  the  conftrudtion  of  yours  ; 
cc  becaufe  your  own  invention  (bad  as  it  may 
“  be)  can  furnifh  you  with  nothing  fo  dull  as 
<€  what  is  there -/for  their  poets  w;anting 
cc  judgment  to  make.  Or  to  maintain  true 
«  characters,  ftrive  to  cover  their  defers 
cc  with  ridiculous  figures  and  grimaces  (/). 
You  will  really  find  fo  little  wit  in  their  beft 
plays,  that  you  muft  be  obliged  to  make  uie 
of  your  own  in  heightening  up  every  cha¬ 
racter. 

For  the  fame  reafon  as  in  tragedy  we 
fometimes  make  a  prince  fpeak  like  one  of 
the  mob,  you  may  in  comedy  make  a  foot¬ 
man  talk  like  a  philofopher,  and  a  country 
clown  reafon  in  politicks  like  a  frequenter  of 
Will’S:  coffee-houfe. 

With  regard  to  the  ftyle,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  have  it  quite  fo  fwelling  as  that  of 
tragedy.  The  dialogue  of  comedy  ought  to 
be  natural,  but  not  to  exclude  witicifins,  as 
the  French  feem  to  iiippofe.  Tho’  moft.of 
them  pique  themfelves  upon  their  wit,  their 
having  fo  little  of  it,  is,  in  fadt,  the  caufe 
why  it  appears  fo  diftinguifhably  here  and  there 
in  their  works.  They  pretend  that  their  judge¬ 
ment 

(/;)  See  The  Confiant  Couple,  The  Artifice,  The 
J3afJet-table,  The  Inconflant,  The  Plain-dealer. 

fi)  Dryden’s  preface  to  the  Mock  Aftrologer. 
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ment  teaches  them  to  Ipare  their  wit  •  but  we 
fay  that  too  much  ufe  cannot  be  made  of 
what  we  have,  which  makes  our  wit  acknow¬ 
ledged  all  over  Europe.  The  tafte  they 
cloak  themfelves  with  is  only  a  malk  to  cover 
their  poverty  :  be  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  boldeft  figures  in  your  play.  It  lig¬ 
nifies  but  little  whether  your  comparifons  are 
juft  or  no  ;  your  bufinefsisto  have  them  frequent. 
Above  all  be  lavilh  of  antithefes,  that  being  the 
figure  which  has  moft  of  the  air  of  wit,  thos 
in  fad:  it  requires  little  of  it.  You  mu  ft  take 
in  any  affiftance  that  can  be  brought  upon 
the  ftage  in  order  to  raife  a  laugh;  even  the 
moft  indecent  jokes  upon  the  fcripture,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  may  be  ventured  ( k )  :  you 
muft  alfo  have  fomething  at  the  French,  and 
their  king  (/),  In  a  word,  feafon  your  dia¬ 
logue  plentifully  with  epigrams,  puns,  dou¬ 
ble  meanings,  lafcivious  expreffions  ( m),  un- 
left  the  indecency  of  the  adion  be  fo  great 
that  you  have  no  ocçafion  for  the  freedom  of 
ftyle  to  work  your  effçd  (n).  If  any  too  fe- 

vere 

(i)  The  Provok’d  Wife. 

(/)  Love  in  feveral  mafks,  by  mr.  Fieiding. 

(m)  tc  I  dare  maintain,  fays  the  Englifh  Spectator, 
cc  with  refpedt  to  all  poets  in  general,  that  never  any 
of  them  wrote  obfcenities  but  becaufe  his  invention 
was  at  a  ftand.”  I  queftion  whether  the  Engliih  co¬ 
mic  poets,  with  mr.  Congreve  at  their  head,  would 
Have  fubfcrib’d  to  this  opinion,  how  juft  foever  it  may 
be. 

(o)  The  Englifh  are  fo  acçuftomed  to  the  licenfe  of 
their  ftage,  tjiat  they  are  not  afraid  to  afcribe  a  moral 

to 
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yere  judge  ftiould  take  it  in  his  head  to  con¬ 
demn  the  licence  of  your  ftyle,  anfvver  him, 
in  your  own  juftific^tion,  cc  that  there  is  more 
fC  filth  in  one  fcene  of  Fletcher  than  in 
<c  your  whole  play,  and  that  every  thing  is 
<c  permitted  upon  the  Englifh  ftage,  except 
?c  it  be  to  tire  the  audience/’ 

When  you  have  any  tender  fcene  to  handle, 
quit  the  ftyle  of  profe,  becaufe  verfe  gives 
more  of  the  pathetic  tq  the  exprefiion  (J?)„ 
And  if,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  you  have  a 
mind  to  blend  burlefque  with  fentiment,  you 
may  make  one  of  your  adlors  fpeak  in  profe, 
and  the  other  in  verfe  (/).  On  all  other  oc~ 
cafions  end  your  fcenes  and  adls  with  two  or 
three  couplets  and  a  triplet  (q). 

As  for  the  prologue,  epilogue,  and  preface, 

they 

to  plays  In  which  there  is  the  utmofl  depravation  of 
manners.  The  author  of  Virtue  in  Danger  fays,  That 
every  woman  of  good  fenfe,  who  fhall  read  his  piece 
without  partiality,  will  find  it  fo  innocent,  that  fhe 
will  not  fcruple  to  lay  it  upon  the  fame  table  with 
her  prayer-book.  He  even  appeals,  with  confidence,  to 
the  moil  fevere  judgments  ;  and  yet  few  comedies  are 
more  dangerous  to  read  than  this.  In  the  fourth  a £i 
the  converfation  is  quite  loofe,  and  adultery  is  commit¬ 
ted  almoft  before  the  eyes  of  the  fpedlators.  Neither 
French  nor  good  manners  will  permit  a  tranflation  of  thofe 
fcenes  in  which  fir  John  Vanbrugh  pretends  he  has 
64  not  writ  any  thing  loofe  enough  to  make  friends  of 
cc  thofe  who  have  criticifed  him.” 

( 0 )  The  Two  Sofia’s,  Sec. 

\p)  The  Rover,  The  Anatomift,  &c. 

[q)  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  Love  and  a  bottle,  The 
Confiant  Couple,  The  Fortune-hunters,  Tke  Inconflant, 
The  Artifice,  The  Artful  Hufband,  &c; 
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they  are  abfolutely  the  fame  things  here  as  in 
tragedy:  cry  up  the  Englifh  comedies,  and 
above  all  your  own:  maintain  boldly  that 
“  our  writers  have  much  furpafied  all  thofe  of 
“  other  nations,  antient  or  modern  (r)  and 
exprefs  the  higheft  contempt  for  the  French, 
and  for  their  productions  of  all  kinds  (s) . 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

To  M.  du  Clos. 

Englifo  bad  negotiators,  and  why.  Disadvan¬ 
tages  that  an  Englijh  mini  fier  lies  under. 
The  Jpirit  oS  party.  Balance  of  power  ; 
true  interef  of  England ,  &c. 


London,  &c. 

ik. 

O  entertain  the  man  who  is  writing 
^  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI  with  any  o- 
ther  fubjeCt  than  that  of  politicks,  would  be 
putting  him  quite  out  of  his  way.  I  leave 
you  to  examine  the  policy  of  a  prince  who 
pafs’d  for  the  greateft  politician  of  his  time, 
and  who,  by  his  dexterity  in  the  art  of  reign¬ 


ing. 


\r)  Dryoen’s  EfTay  of  dramatic  Poefie. 

(r)  Epilogue  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  «  Angli  fuos  k 
“  fua  omnia  impenfe  mîrantur,  çætcras  nationes  de- 
41 4  fpecftui  habentP’  Barclay. 
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iiig,  did  at  once  eftablifh  his  power  within 
the  kingdom,  extend  his  frontiers  without* 
and  render  the  French  monarchy  redoubtable 
to  its  neighbours. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  that  the  Englifh 
are  not  fo  dexterous  in  négociation  as  fome  o- 
ther  nations  in  Europe,  who  are  much  lefs 
ufed  than  they  to  combine  great  and  various 
jnterefts  in  their  fchemes,  They  have  often  loft 
by  fingle  treaties  the  fruit  of  many  victories. 
And  yet,  in  a  country  where  the  different  or¬ 
ders  of  men  have  all  a  part  in  the  government, 
one  would  think  the  policy  fhould  be  more 
refined:  how  then  does  it  happen  that  the 
Englifh,  who  are  fo  very  knowing  in  poli¬ 
ticks,  are  not  fuperior  to  their  neighbours 
when  they  come  to  put  this  knowledge  in 
practice  ? 

A  man  need  only  be  a  witnefs  of  what 
paffes  among  them  to  perceive  the  reafon  of 
this  feeming  contradiction:  it  is  not  that  the 
Englifh  are  ignorant  in  the  art  of  negociating, 
but  becaufe  their  manner  of  thinking  and 
conducting  themfelves  will  not  always  permit 
them  to  ufe  the  fkill  they  poffefs.  They  are 
fo  fenfible  of  this  themfelves,  that  they  call 
négociations  cc  their  enemies  artillery.”  A  fé¬ 
riés  of  treaties  in  England  tends  only  to  beget 
a  ne v/ war. 

A  minifter  perpetually  driving  againft  do- 
meftic  factions,  has  lefs  advantage  than  ano¬ 
ther,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  overthrow  the 
projects  of  an  ambitious  neighbour  :  all  the 


re- 
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refourees  he  might  otherwife  have  to  fupport 
the  intereft  of  his  fovereign  abroad,  he  is  o- 
bliged  to  employ  at  home  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  a  party  which  labours  inceffantly  to 
ruin  him. 

Befides,  he  cannot  treat  in  foreign  courts 
with  the  necefiary  confidence,  becaufe  if  what 
he  does  receives  the  king’s  fan&ion,  he  has 
theutmoft  room  to  fear  it  will  not  be  ratified 
by  the  nation.  In  vain  does  he  purfue  the 
wifeft  meafures  ;  the  faction  in  oppofition  to 
him  will  render  them  all  fruitlefs. 

If  the  king  happens  to  be  engaged  in  a  ne- 
ceffary  war,  there  is  a  loud  cry  againft  the 
minifter  that  he  is  ruining  their  commerce  : 
if  the  minifter  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  keep  uo  a 
perfedt  harmony  with  his  neighbours,  his"  e~ 
demies  will  endeavour  to  throw  down  the  al¬ 
tars  of  peace,  in  order  to  bury  him  under 
the  ruins  :  fo  that  he  has  need  of  all  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  all  his  addrefs,  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  a  place,  which  is  in  no  country  fo  much 
hated,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much  envied, 
as  in  England. 

With  how  much  vehemence,  and  what  in-  , 
decency  is  the  prefent  minifter  declaimed  a-  f 
gainft  at  this  time  :  the  moft  necefiary  mea¬ 
fures  for  the  maintenance  of  government  are 
treated  as  attempts  againft  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people.  If  the  views  of  him 
who  governs  are  fo  criminal  as  they  are  flip- 
pofed,  what  muft  we  think  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  is  almoft  always  fecure  of 
,  -  •  a  plu- 
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sl  plurality  of  voices  ?  If  the  minifter  is  cul¬ 
pable,  thofe  who  juftify  him  cannot  be  inno¬ 
cent.  It  is  a  meannefs  to  flatter  a  man  only 
on  account  of  his  authority  ;  but  it  fhews  a 
no  lefs  depravation  of  heart  to  defame  him* 
without  any  other  motive  than  his  power. 
He  that  envies  and  he  that  flatters  are  equally 
guilty  againft  the  fociety,  whofe  interefts  they 
facrifice  to  their  own  private  views  ;  the  firft 
in  that  he  endeavours  to  tarnifh  the  merit  he 
cannot  bear  to  look  on,  and  the  latter  becaufe 
he  renders  to  vice  the  homage  that  is  due  only 
to  virtue. 

An  Englifh  minifter  is  in  die  condition  of 
a  man,  who,  while  he  enjoys  an  office  of  im¬ 
portance,  is  uneafy  in  his  own  family  :  how 
vigilant  foever  he  may  be,  and  how  good  fo- 
ever  his  intentions,  the  diforders  of  his  houfe 
will  prevent  his  giving  all  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  place.  His  home  affairs  will  al¬ 
ways  in  fome  meafure  be  uppermoft,  and  no 
man  is  equal  to  feveral  things  at  once.  Hu¬ 
manity  is  not  perfect,  and  thofe  who  declaim 
fo  vehemently  againft  minifters,  would  be 
more  indulgent,  if  they  did  but  confider  how 
difficult  it  is  to  govern  mankind,  even  if  there 
be  no  view  in  the  adminiftration  but  to  their 
true  interefts* 

The  parliament  takes  upon  it  to  penetrate 
into  the  political  views  of  the  minifter,  either 
to  approve  or  rejedt  them.  In  a  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  often  wifdom,  but  leldom 
fecrecy.  This,  fir,  is  one  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
advantage? 
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advantages  of  the  Englifh  government.  The 
fniniftry,  when  too  ftrongly  oppofed,  cannot 
always  execute  what  it  had  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  nation. 

Thofe  Englifh  who  are  not  blinded  by  the 
fpirit  of  party,  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
ability  of  the  prefent  minifter  in  whatever  re¬ 
gards  the  interior  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  but  they  reproach  him  for  not  having 
fkilfully  provided  for  the  interefts  of  Engand 
in  the  different  treaties  wherein  he  has  engaged 
his  nation  ;  they  accufe  him  for  having  af- 
lifted  to  break  the  équilibré  of  Europe,  which 
he  ought  to  have,  and  might  have  maintained. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  the  contrary,  in 
feveral  pamphlets  that  he  has  publifhed  in  his 
own  vindication,  pretends  that  he  has  been  o- 
bliged  to  give  way  to  the  times.  I  will  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  give  my  opinion  any  farther  than  juft  to 
lay,  that  perhaps  the  enemies  of  this  minifter 
would  make  him  refponfible  for  what  the 
moft  confummate  prudence  could  not  forefee* 
Good  policy  can  take  advantage  of  occaiions, 
but  it  cannot  always  make  them  arife.  There 
is  a  providence  that  laughs  at  human  wifdom, 
and  difpofes  of  events  according  to  its  own 
good  pleafure. 

The  pretence  which  the  Englifh  fet  up  of 
maintaining  a  balance  in  Europe,  which  is 
often  but  imaginary,  is  perhaps  more  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  vanity  of  individuals,  than  advanta¬ 
geous  in  fadt  to  the  nation.  Itcaufes  them  at 
prefent  to  take  part  in  all  the  wars  of  their 
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neighbours,  the  weight  of  which  is  com¬ 
monly  thrown  upon  them  by  their  allies.- 
Henry  VIII  was  the  firft  king  of  England 
who  undertook  to  eftabiifh  this  balance:  but 
that  prince  was  too  much  devoted  to  his  paf- 
fions  to  follow  conftantly  any  one  plan  of 
government,  which  made  his  reign  a  medley 
of  folly,  violence,  and  uncertainty,  Elizabeth 
his  daughter,  a  princefs  who  was  the  glory  of 
her  nation,  and  who  poffeis’d  all  the  virtues 
of  both  fexes,  without  the  weaknelfes  of  her 
own,  was  in  fad  the  only  one  of  the  Englifh 
monarchs  who  knew  how  to  hold  this  poli¬ 
tical  balance  with  a  hand  always  heady  and 
equal.  She  artfully  avail’d  herfelf  of  the 
conjundures  that  fell  in  her  way  :  but  Eu¬ 
rope  is  not  know  in  the  fame  fituation. 

In  the  ordinary  coürfe  of  things,  an  ifland 
under  a  fingle  government,  rich  in  itfelf, 
richer  ftill  by  commerce,  is  not  obliged  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and 
enter  into  fyftems  of  alliances  and  leagues. 
The  Englifh,  thro’  paffion,  often  make  them-* 
felves  parties  in  a  quarrel  wherein  they  might 
be  mediators.  Let  us  confefs,  however,  that 
fuch  is  the  power  and  valour  of  this  nation, 
that  whenever  refentment  againft  their  neigh¬ 
bours  has  got  the  better  of  their  inteftine  di- 
vifions,  they  have  made  themfelves  formida¬ 
ble  to  Europe.  Unhappy  for  them,  when 
they  are  not  at  war  with  their  enemies,  they 
are  quarrelling  among  themfelves. 

Ever  fmcethe  reign  of  king  James  I,  when, 
tinder  the  odious  name  of  whig  and  tory. 
Vol.  II.  U  \  two 
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two  parties  began  to  divide  the  ftate,  one  tmf 
fay  that  there  have  always  been  two  nations 
in  one,  that  never  have  been  at  peace  with 
each  other,  tho’  fometimes  obliged  to  a  truce 
by  foreign  affairs. 

Every  faction  is  a  new  ftate  that  ereds  it- 
fdf  in  the  former  $  and  how  can  the  parties 
in  it  be  innocent*  when  in  the  firft  ftep  they 
take  to  fet  up  for  independency,  they  with¬ 
draw  themfelves  from  the  eftablifh’d  author 
rity  ?  In  fa6t,  moft  of  tho  attempts  of  fadion 
to  reform  a  flate,  tend  only  to  fubvert  it. 
To  make  ufe  of  Montaigne’s  expreffions. 

They  ad  like  weak  phyficians  of  little  ex- 
€*  perience.  The  humours  which  they  at- 
4C  tempt  to  purge,  they  only  enflame,  exafpe- 
€£  rate,  and  four  by  ■  the  conflid  ;  and  if  we 
cc  remain  alive,  they  know  not  how  to 
u  purge  us  thro’  their  own  weaknefs,  and 
u  yet  we  are  continually  weaken’d/’ 

4  The  more  eafy  a  people  are,  the  more  U* 
luted  they  ought  to  be.  The  Englifh,  as 
they  are  richer,  and  more  disunited  than  their 
neighbours,  mull  neceffarily  have  fome  fault 
in  their  government  which  difturbs  the  har¬ 
mony  of  it  i  and  thefe  riches  mart  arife  from 
a  natural  catxfe,  quite  different  from  the  mo¬ 
ral  one  that  difunites  them  ;  as  their  ifland,  fi¬ 
xation,  their  poffeffions  in  America,  &e. 

Sùch  domeflic  diflfen  fions  more  than  one© 


brought  the  Roman  republic  within  an  ace  of 
its  ruin.  The  civil  wars,  which  the  fadion t 
of  the  great  men  formerly  kindled  in  France. 
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Were  perhaps  more  fatal  to  the  ftate,  than 
the  too  abfolute  government  of  fome  of  our 
minifters.  A  nation  cannot  make  itfelf  fear’d 
abroad  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  united  at 
home.  The  power  of  a  ftate  and  that  of  a 
family  are  of  the  fame  nature;  for  a  ftate  is 
a  great  family  :  neither  can  fubfift,  if  the 
members  of  it  do  not  mutually  fupport  each 
other  by  the  bonds  of  union.  And  how  fel- 
dom  is  it  that  thofe  who  would  break  thefe 
facred  ties,  have  really  nothing  elfe  in  view 
but  the  good  of  human  kind,  and  the  inte- 
reft  of  their  country  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

T o  Monfieur  de  Buffon s. . 

Of  Englifh  highwaymen .  Pleafant  adventure 
of  Turpin  with  a  foreign  gentleman.  Bad 
cufiom  of  bringing  vile  char  alders  upon  the 
ftage .  Way  of  levying  contributions  on  the 
road .  Bad  roads  in  England .  Abfurd  a~ 
pology  of  the  E?iglifh  for  the  abufes  that 
reign  among  them . 


Newmarket,  &c. 

Sir, 

YOU  have  heard  of  the  bad  manage¬ 
ment  in  England  with  regard  to  the 

U  2  high- 
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highways,  and  you  know  that  here,  as  in- 
Turkey  and  Perfia,  a  man  cannot  travel  with¬ 
out  running  the  hazard  of  being  robb’d* 
Your  friend  M.  C**,  who  arrived  yefterday 
at  Newmarket,  was  forprized  Taft  year  near 
Cambridge  by  the  celebrated  Turpin,*  the 
Cartouche  of  his  nation.  The  highwayman,, 
after  having  repeated  in  vain  the  word  of 
command  to  ftand,  in  order  to  punifh  him 
for  his  difobedience,  fired  a  piffcol  at  him  ^ 
hut  the  ball  happily  mifs’d  him.  M.  G*  f 
fearing  a  fécond  iummons  of  the  fame  kind; 
refolved  to  obey.  The  highwayman  took 
his  money,  his  watdi,»  and  his  fnuff-box, 
leaving  him  only  two  fhillings  to  continue  his 
journey.  Before  he  left  him,  he  required  his 
word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  casfe 
him  to  be  purfued,  nor  inform  again#  him 
before  a  juftiee  3  which  being  giyen,  they 
both  parted  very  courteoufly. 

They  met  together  at  die  races,  and  re- 
hewkl  their  acquaintance.  M.  Ç**  kept 
his  word  religkmfly  he  not  only  avoided 
caufing  him  to  be  Iciz’d,  but  now  boàfts  of 
having  ,  got  back  feme  of  his  nfeney  in  a 
more  hoiieit  way.  The  highwayman  offer’d 
him  a  bet,  which  your  friend' accepted  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  he  couid  have  done  from 
the  beft  gentleman  in  England,  and  had  the 
lucky  fortune  to  win  k,  Mr.  Turpin,  fmittem 
with  his  generous  behaviour,  paid  him  ho- 
xieftly.  the  money  he  had  wony  and  was  very 
ferry  that  the  trifling  affeuy  which  had  hap- 
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perf  d  between  them*  did  not  permit  them  to 
drink  together. 

If  any  foreigner,  inftead  of  laughing  at 
fucli  humours,  which  are  here  thought 
very  genteel,  takes  the  liberty  to  blame  fo  ri¬ 
diculous  %  conduct  in  private  perfons,  and  fo 
ieniible  a  defed  in  the  government  ;  the  Bn-* 
glifh,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  nation P 
defend  with  the  utmoft  warmth  their  molt 
vicious  cuftoms,  as  well  as  their  wifeft  laws* 
and  are  as  fanguine  for  the  defeats  ©f  their 
conftitution,  as  for  the  molt  eflential  advan¬ 
tages  attach’d  to  it.  They  will  rather  joke 
upon  this  want  of  fecurity  on  their  roads,  if 
you  reproach  them  with  it,  than  own  it  is  a 
fcandalous  thing,  in  a  government  otherwife 
fo  well  regulated,  that  a  man  cannot  travel 
in  fafety.  There  are  fome  Englifhmen  not 
lefs  vain  in  boafting  of  the  addrefs  of  their 
highwaymen,  than  of  the  bravery  of  their 
troops.  I  was  one  day  told  a  ftory,  which 
the  relator  was  much  delighted  with,  con¬ 
cerning  a  highwayman  in  his  county,  who 
ftopp’d  a  gentleman  that  he  knew  to  be  very 
rich  ;  but  not  finding  about  him  above  five  or 
fix  guineas,  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  that 
the  next  time  he  met  him  fo  ill  provided,  he 
would  give  him  a  handfome  licking. 

Jokes  of  this  fort  are  very  much  in  the 
Englilh  tafte,  and  a  noted  thief  is  a  kind  of 
hero,  in  high  repute  among  the  populace» 
The  mob  is  in  all  countries  ealily  mov’d,  and 
looks  in  general  with  concern  upon  criminals 
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that  are  conducing  to  the  gallows  ;  but  an  En~ 
gli mob  is  delighted  to  fee  fuch  perfons  go 
thro’  their  làft  fcenes  with  refolution,  and  ap¬ 
plauds  thofe  that  are  infenfible  enough  to  die 
as  they  had  lived,  braving  the  juftice  of  God 
and  men.  Thefe  malefactors  are  permitted, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  deprive  themfelves  with 
ftrong  liquors  of  the  reflexions  neceflary  in 
their  circumftances  :  they  quit  life  without 
a  fenfe  of  the  crime  for  which  they  fufter  ; 
and  the  populace  are  ready  to  admire  a  cou¬ 
rage  that  is  owing  only  to  their  drunkennefs, 
tho’  efteem’d  an  honour  to  the  nation. 

The  poets  themfelves  ling  the  exploits  of 
thefe  wretches.  One  of  them  has  made  a 
long  which  is  very  much  in  vogue,  wherein 
he  aflerts  that  Alexander  the  great  was  in  pri~ 
ion  in  the  midfl  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  the 
king  of  England  is  a  prifoner  in  his  ifle,  the 
iultan  in  his  feragiio,  a  monk  in  his  convent, 
a  leai  ned  man  in  his  ftudv,  and,  in  a  word, 
that  all  men,  where-eve/they  live,  are  only 
pri loners.  I  have  feen  Enghilimen  in  raptures 
with  this  fong,  and  who  always  fnng  it  when¬ 
ever  they  had  a  mind  to  put  themfelves  in 
eood  humour. 

I  am  forty  that  Cartouche  has  been  fuffered 
to  appear  upon  the  ftage  at  Paris,  and  that  a 
x  i  en  eh  man  fhould  make  the  crimes  of  a  vi¬ 
lain  the  fubjeCt  of  diveriion  in  a  burldque 
poem:  but  it  is  ihameful  both  to  the  Enylilh 
liage  and  the  Englifh  tafle,  that  their  come¬ 
dies  are  lb  full  of  thieves,  and  that  the  Beo-~ 
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gar’s  opera,  all  the  characters  in  which  are 
highwaymen  and  pickpockets,  hath  fo  long 
entertained,  and  continues  to  entertain  the 
city  of  London;  and  has  found  protestors  e- 
ven  among  the  principal  per  fobs  in  the  king*? 
dom,  of  both  fexes. 

What  an  attack  is  it  upon  good  manners  to 
throw  favourable  colours  on  the  pleafures,  e-? 
qually  infamous  and  criminal,  of  a  gang  of 
cut-purfes  ;  to  reprelent  vilains,  who  defy  all 
remorfe,  giving  themfelves  up  to  a  brutal  joy* 
in  which  they  place  their  felicity  !  How  can 
we  think  it  pofljble  that  fuch  low  farces,  the 
fentiments  of  which  are  fo  diffolute  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  fhould  not  appear  fçandalous  upon 
the  ftage  !  What  a  fine  fight  is  the  reprefen-* 
tation  of  criminals,  laden  with  irons,  dan¬ 
cing,  bilging,  drinking,  and  laughing  in  jail; 
laughing  at  the  very  jufticç  that  detains,  them, 
and  the  final  puniHiment  which  they  are  to 
fuffer!  Ought  the  gallows  to  be  an  engine  to 
(port  with,  for  any  writers  whatfoever  ?  what 
pleafure  can  honeft  people  take  in  fuch  repre- 
fentations?  Unhappily  Sharespear  fet  the 
example  in  one  of  his  plays  (a),  where  there 
is  a  droll  feene  between  a  hangman  and  his 
patient  :  it  was  he  that  accuftom’d  the  Eng-* 
iifh  to  fee  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel  upon 
their  theatres. 

To  return  from  the  thieves  in  plays,  who 
give  here  io  much  diverfion,  to  thofe  who 
rob  on  the  highway:  it  is  uiual  in  travelling 
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to  put  ten  or  a  dozen  guineas  in  a  feparattt 
pocket,  as  a  tribute  to  the  firft  that  comes 
to  demand  them  :  the  right  of  paffbort, 
which  cuftom  has  eftablirtied  here"  in 
favour  of  the  robbers,  who  are  almoft  the 
only  highway  furveyors  in  England,  has 
made  this  neceflary  ;  and  accordingly  thefe 
fellows  are  by  the  Enghih  called  Gentlemen  of 
if  the  government  letting  them  exer- 
cife  their  jurifdidlion  upon  paffengers  without 
much  moleftation,  To  fay  the  truth,  they 
content  themfçlves  with  only  taking  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  thofe  who  obey  without  difputing  : 
but  notwithstanding  their  boafted  humanity, 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  get  away 
are  not  always  fafe.  They  are  very  ftridt  and 
fevere  in  levying  their  import,  and  if  a  man 
has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  them,  he  may 
run  the  chance  of  getting  faimfelf  knock’d 
on  the  head  for  his  poverty. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  thefe  robbers,  in 
older  to  maintain  their  rights,  fixed  up  papers 
at  the  doors  of  the  rich  people  about  London, 
cxprefly  forbidding  all  perfons,  of  what  con¬ 
dition  or  quality  fbever,  to  go  out  of  town 
yrithout  tçn  guineas  and  a  watch  about  them* 
upon  pain  of  death.  In  bad  times,  when 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  got  on  the 
roads,  thefe  fellows  afiemble  in  gangs  to  raife 
contributions  even  in  London  itfelf,  and  the 
watchmen  feldom  trouble  themielves  to  inter¬ 
rupt  them  in  their  vocation. 

1  mops  of  archers,  like  thofe  fo  wiiely, 
ci^blirtned  in  France,  might  remedy  this 
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$>ufe  :  but  the  Englifh  will  have  no  fuch  eftâ- 
blifhmentj  they  are  afraid  of  troops,  and  e^ 
ven  of  all  places  in  the  king’s  difpofal.  They 
had  rather  be  robb’d  upon  the  highways  than 
in  their  h.oufes,  and  by  wretches  of  defperate 
fortune  than  by  minifters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  not  be  for  the  fovereign’s  in- 
tereft  to  entruft  the  parliament  with  a  body 
of  armed  men,  let  it  be  never  fo  fmall.  But 
is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  Englifh,  who  are  6- 
therwife  fo  careful  of  preferring  their  wealth, 
fhould  be  no  more  folicitous  to  fecure  it  a- 
gainft  robbers?  Could  not  means  be  employ’d, 
which,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty, 
might  be  more  efficacious  than  thofe  at  pre~ 
fent  madeufe  of?  Their  government  is  fubjeft 
to  feveral  inconveniences  to  which  remedies 
might  be  found  :  but  fuch  is  their  prevention 
in  favour  of  their  laws,  that  whatever  is  a» 
mils  thro’  their  imperfection,  they  think  it 
inevitable. 

,  j£  .  ^ 

The  bad  roads  in  England  are  another 
proof  of  what  I  advance.  They  are  atmoft 
every  where  impayable  in  winter,  which  is 
the  reafon  that  poft  chaifes  are  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  many  places 
you  are  not  fafe  even  in  a  coach.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  a  great  many  aCts  of  par¬ 
liament  to  repair  the  roads  •  but  they  anfwer 
fcarce  any  other  purpofç  than  to  enrich  the 
undertakers,  by  levying  a  tax  upon  paffen- 
gers  for  reparations  that  are  not  made.  Eng¬ 
land 

(b)  If  the  Abbé  tfiad  flaid  here  but  a  yery  few  yeaiS 
longer,  he  would  not  have  faid  this, 
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land  is  perhaps  a  country  where  the  public 
good  is  more  talk’d  of  than  any  where  elfe, 
but  where  in  fa<3  private  intereft  is  the  moft 
purfued.  If  you  afk  an  Englifhman  the  rea¬ 
son  of  all  the  abufçs  that  reign  among  them, 
he  will  tell  you  they  are  inevitable  in  a  coun¬ 
try  of  liberty,  like  theirs,  Liberty,  it  feems, 
is  the  bleffing  that  hinders  them  from  making 
their  roads  either  fafe  or  paffable,  and  keeps 
them  from  having  either  a  good  pavement  or 
a  good  policy  in  the  city  of  London  (c). 
With  this  founding  word  they  palliate  every 
thing,  and  remedy  nothing.  People  do  no‘t 
always  know  their  true  interefts,  and  fome- 
times  muft  have  happinefs  forced  upon  them. 
If  the  talk  be  more  difficult  here  than  in  o- 
ther  countries,  time,  and  prudent  meafures 
gradually  taken,  might  eftedt  thofe  changes 
here  which  authority  would  make  at  once  in 
other  countries,  Abufes  ought  not  to  be  dif¬ 
fer’d  in  any  eftabliffiment,  till  after  all  poffi- 
ble  ways  of  reforming  them  have  been  tried 
in  vain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

(c)  cc  The  mud  and  inferior*  of  fome  places  in  the 
ct  city,  the  inconveniences  and  accidents  one  is  every 
ec  where  expofed  to  by  the  badnefsof  the  pavement,  and 
46  the  filth  of  the  Greets,  are  a  reproach  to  us  in  the  eyes 
sc  of  foreigners  :  they  have  reafon  to  believe  us  a  people 
44  not  only  without  politcnefs,  hut  without  government^ 

3,  herd  of  barbarians,  and  a  colony  of  hottentots.” 
i.ord  Tyrçonnel’s  fpeeçh  in  the  fcoyfe  of  commons. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 
To  the  Marquis  du  T**$ 


Of  the  Englijh  horfe-races ,  and  particularly 
of  Newmarket .  Other  diverfions .  Lujï  of 
gaming .  hijiary  of  race-horfes* 

Newmarket,  &c. 

My  LORD, 

IT  is  difficult  to  know  a  nation  unlefs  you 
conform  to  their  way  of  living,  and  you 
muff,  in  fome  meafure,  efpoufe  their  ta  fie, 
if  you  would  fludy  their  manners  with  equal 
profit  and  pleafure,  A  man  muft  often  make 
a  party  in  thofe  diverfions  which  he  wants  to 
know  only  as  the  obfedt  of  Speculation  :  this 
is  what  I  now  experience  at  Newmarket, 
whither  I  have  follow’d  the  vaft  concourfe  of 
people  that  are  drawn  together  by  the  races, 
Charles  II  ufed  to  take  fuch  delight  in  thefe 
diverfions,  that  he  was  conftantly  down  here 
twice  a  year,  a  month  each  time.  There  are 
other  races  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England; 
but  thefe  are  the  mod  celebrated,  and  mod 
worthy  the  curiofity  of  a  ftranger. 

What  tp  me  is  the  mod  ffirprizing  in  thefe 
fports,  is  the  confiderable  wagers  that  are 
laid  at  them.  A  gentleman’s  good  opinion  of 

a  horfe 


^  ...  '  *  .. 
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a  horfe  fhall  fometimes  çqjft  him  a  year's  in¬ 
come  of  his  eft  ate*  We  have  people  wh® 
ruin  themfelves  in  expenftve  equipages  ;  but 
the  Englifh  facrifice  more  to  madnefs,  and 
lefs  to  vanity.  They  are  lfttle  felicitous  about 
rich  cloaths,  and  a  delicious  table;  but 
make  no  fcruple  of  venturing  a  hundred  gui¬ 
neas  upon  a  horfe.  Great  odds,  inconfiderate 
bets,  that  is,  upon  the  whole,  love  of  gain, 
are  as  fetal  to  the  Englifti  youth  as  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  making  a  figure  and  fpending  high  is 
to  ours.  This  way  of  getting  rich  with  little 
pains,  or  ruining  themfelves  with  little  plea- 
fure,  is  common  here  to  all  ranks  of  people. 
Many  a  mechanic  will  not  hefttate  to  rifle  the 
profits  of  two  years  labour  upon  a  wager  that 
pleafes  him.  Yqu  will  haye  a  man  offer 
ypu  ten  guineas  to  one,  who,  if  he  was  to 
lofe,  would  not  haye  a  fingle  guinea  left. 
The  particular  modes  of  fpeech  in  every  na¬ 
tion  take  their  rife  from  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  not  a  more  common  fay¬ 
ing  in  the  Englifh  tongue  than  C£  ten  to  one 
*£  fiich  a  thing  is  true.”  This  manner  of 
arguing,  fc  common  in  England,  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  rich  :  you  cannot  always 
anfwer  them,  and  the  victory  of  their  purfe 
IS  look'd  upon  the  triumph  of  their  reafon. 

Another  Angularity  which  ftruck  me  at  the 
races,  was  the  wild  and  fenfeieis  joy  of  the 
people,  which  they  carry  to  a  drunken  excels 
that  it  is  fcarce  poiiible  to  give  you  an  idea  of. 
When  a  horfe  is  conqueror,  tho’  they  cannot 

com-. 
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compliment  the  beaft  himfelf,  and  decree  him 
the  honours  of  a  triumph>  they  load  the  groom 
who  rode  him  with  more  acclamations  and 
applaufes,  than,  perhaps,  they  would  bellow 
upon  the  man,  who  had  been  moft  fervice- 
tfble  to  his  country.  The  Englifh  populace 
really  fet  more  value  upon  him  that  diverts 
therm  than  upon  him  wno  watches  over  their 
interefts. 

Lali  year  I  was  at  the  races  of  a  country 
town,  where  I  faw  a  gentleman  difputé  the 
prize  againft  a  fhoemaker,  and  lofe  it.  The 
mob  crown’d  their  hero  with  laurels,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  about  in  triumph.  This  fellow  is  of 
a  very  odd  difpofition  >  fix  months  of  the  year 
he  works  at  making  of  fhoes,  good  or  bady 
and  the  other  fix,  mounted  upon  his  Bucepha¬ 
lus,  he  rides  over  the  country,  is  prefent  at  alt 
the  races,  runs  his  own  horfe,  and  wins  fome¬ 
times  forty  Guineas,  fometimes  another  horfe* 
and  fometimes  only  a  faddle  ;  for  no  prize  is 
lb  low  that  he  will  not  put  in  for  it.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  courier  has  ferved  him  fo  well,  that 
he  is  already  in  a  condition  to  leave  off  his 
trade,  and  intends,  for  the  future,  only  to 
make  an  amufement  of  it  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  France,,  a  young  man  of  quality  will 
perhaps  be  a  little  too  proud  of  his  dancing 
with  a  good  grace,  and  we  have  feme  of  our 
fops,  who  want  only  the  petticoat  and  flays  to 
enable  them  to  difpute  the  prize  with  the  other 
ifex.  The  Englifh  love  to  fhine  in  more  mas¬ 
culine 
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ciïline  exercifes.  If  a  young  gentleman*  a* 
mong  us,  has  been  fometimes  tempted  to  fhew 
his  abilities  upon  the  opera  ftage  ;  I  have  feen 
peers  of  the  kingdom,  in  England,  contend 
perfonally  in  the  publiek  races. 

Thcf  all  the  gayeft  youth  of  the  court  is  to 
be  found  here,  there  are,  however,  no  ladies* 
Newmarket  is  too  remote  from  large  towns,  in 
which  all  the  time,  except  juft  that  of  the 
races,  is  fpent,  in  what  are  here  called  inno¬ 
cent  amufements,  that  is  to  fay,  in  ruining 
their  fortunes  by  gaming,  and  their  health  by 
debaucheries.  High  play  does  indeed  begin  to 
be  out  of  fafhion  here  for  fome  years  path 
Formerly  there  were  profeffed  gamefters,  per¬ 
lons  like  thofe  French  marquiffes  and  German 
barons,  whofe  probity  and  quality  are  equally 
fulpedted,  who  lived  by  this  calling  :  and  in¬ 
deed,  fome  men  of  quality  have  been  too  Ikil- 
ful  for  their  honour,  being  able  to  cog  a  dye  to 
advantage  with  any  lharper  in  the  kingdom. 

The  women  frequent  all  the  other  races 
with  as  much  ardour,  and  feem  to  take  as  much 
pleafure  in  them  as  the  men.  Hackney-horfes 
and  coaches  are  intermingled  with  thofe  of 
better  appearance,  and  which  are  kept  upon 
better  funds.  While  the  races  laft,  there  is  in 
all  the  towns  of  noté  a  company  of  ftrolling- 
players,  whofe  biifinefs  is  to  divert  the  ladies. 
The  men  pals  away  the  time  according  to 
their  tafte,  either  at  the  tavern,  or  their  inn  : 
in  a  word. 


They 
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They  have  mafic,  dancing,  jokes  and  much 
wine, 

Punch,  Harlequin,  Pierrot,  and  mifs  Ca¬ 
therine. 

They  have  befides,  what  they  call  affemblies* 
that  is  to  fay,  places  where  people  dance  coun-* 
try-dances  :  it  would  be  running  too  great  a 
rillc  to  fay  they  make  themfelves  merry.  At 
thefe  atfemblies  care  is  taken  to  let  it  be  known, 
that  the  daughter  of  fuch  a  rich  country  gen¬ 
tleman  (mifs  being  all  the  time  prefent)  is  to  be 
married  ;  and  a  young  officer  will  very  often 
rim  his  rig ,  as  they  call  it,  upon  a  juftice  of 
peace  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  having  mentioned  the  races,  and  the 
pleafure  the  Engliffi  take  in  them,  it  is  necefi- 
fary  to  fay  fomething  to  you,  about  the  horfes 
that  carry  off  thefe  prizes.  The  Engliffi  take 
the  utmoft  care  to  preferve  their  families,  and 
the  genealogy  of  a  good  raceffiorfe  is  almoft  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  moll  illuftrious 
houfe.  Thefe  horfes  are  made  no  other  ufe 
ot  than  to  run  for  wagers  :  they  coft  a  great 
deal  at  firft,  and  are  maintained  afterwards  at 
a  vafl  expence;  but  frequently  the  profit  made 
of  them  repays  all  this  with  intereft.  His 
lordffiip,  or  his  worffiip,  whole  horfe  carries 
off  the  prize,  is  rewarded  for  his  care,  as  well 
as  reimburs’d  his  expence.  The  people  of 
quality  in  France  are  much  lefs  provident  ;  they 
keep  fine  horfes  in  their  fiables  out  of  vanity 
only,  and  think  it  ffiameful  to  trade  in  them  ; 

*'  •  but 
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but  the  Engliih  know  and  confult  their  o’#it 
interefts  a  little  better. 

*  A  horfe  that  ha*  once  won  a  prize  at  New¬ 
market,  immediately  becomes  famous  over  all 
England;  his  name  is  to  be  feen  in  all  the  pa- 
perSj  and  is  quickly  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  beft  writer  in  his  age  ;  his  pidure  is  en¬ 
graved,  and  all  the  country  gentlemen  adorn 
their  parlours  with  it.  I  do  not  fay  this  to  the 
difcredit  of  the  engraver,  who  finds  his  end  in 
what  he  does;  but  to  the  ftiarae  of  his  cufto- 
mers  :  for  a  print  of  this  kind  will  fell  better 
than  the  portrait  of  fir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
duke  of  Devonfhire’s  Bohemian,  and  mr. 
Morgan’s  Cartouche,  whole  pictures  I  here¬ 
with  fend  you,  are  at  prefent  the  moil  cele¬ 
brated  runners  in  England . 

To  conclude,  there  is  a  man  aftuallÿ  at  this 
time  writing  a  book  with  the  following  title  : 
A  hiftory  of  ail  the  horfes*  which  have  won 
the  prizes  at  Newmarket  races,  and  the 
£c  other  principal  races  in  England,  from  their 
*6  fir  ft  eftabiifhment,  down  to  the  year  17385» 
with  the  genealogy  of  the  horfes,  and  their 
portraits,  engraved  on  copper.  To  which 
C£  are  added,  the  names  of  the  grooms  who? 
cc  rode  them,  and  the  people  of  quality  to» 
*c  whom  they  belonged  ;  and, -for  the  infinie- 
cc  tion  and  fatisfadion  of  the  reader,  as  exaft 
u  an  account  as  could  poinbly  be  got,  of  all 
the  confiderablc  befe  that  were  laid  for  and 
t£  agamft  every  horfei  Three  volumes  in  folio* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  . 

Sir,  your  mgft  humble^  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXXL 

To  M,  DE  B  u  F  F  O  N  S* 

T afle  of  the  Englijh  for  gaming ,  Their  calcu -* 
lations  of  chance  s ,  M,  de  Moivre.  Confe- 

quences  of  gaming  better  worth  calculating^ 
M,  deBuFFONS  de  fired  to  demonjlrate  them . 
Every  gamefler  a  lofer ; 

Newmarket,  &c3 

S  1  R, 

r  I -a  HOUGHat  firft  I  was  very  well  en- 
j[  tertained  at  Newmarket,  the  life  the 
Engiilh  lead  there  would  be  too  expenfivë  for 
me,  if  I  was  obliged  always  to  follow  it  ; 
but  having  my  poft-folio  continually  with 
me,  I  take  care  not  to  tire  myfelf  with 
any  one  objedt.  While  fome  lofe  their  money 
at  gaming,  and  others  endeavour  to  drown  in 
wine  their  vexation  for  what  they  have  loft  ; 
while  a  third  fort,  ftill  more  unreafonable,  in¬ 
veigh  with  fury  againft  what  they  call  fortune, 
which  exifts  only  in  idea,  and  complain  of  a 
bad  run,  which  is  nothing  but  the  effedt  of 
their  imprudence  :  I,  meditating  in  the  moil 
retired  part  of  this  inn,  can  laugh  at  the  mad- 
nefs  of  them  all. 

Vol  II. 
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There  are  Englifhmen  ruined  every  day  at 
fuch  games,  as  they  have  made  the  principal 
ftudy  ot  their  lives.  They  are  accuftomed 
to  calculate  probabilities,  in  events  that  depend 
cn  policy  and  commerce;  becaufe  they  all 
look  upon  themfelves  as  having  fome  fhare 
in  publick  affairs.  The  probability  of  life, 
and  the  return  of  fhips,  are  the  objedts  of  their 
arithmetic.  They  have  annuities,  flocks,  bonds, 
infurances,  all  fludhiating  property, and  manyo- 
ther  kinds  of  publick  rites,  the  value  of  which 
depends  upon  the  chance  of  events  ;  but  of 
which  they  neverthelefs  can  make  a  juft  efti- 
mation.  The  fame  habit  of  calculating  they 
extend  to  games,  wagers,  and  every  thing 
in  which  there  is  any  hazard.  They  rifque 
themfelves  upon  underftanding  the  principles 
or  all  thefe  things,  which  are  not  fo  fimple  as 
might  have  been  imagined,  and  have  given  us 
rules  to  know  the  advantages  of  a  gamefter  in 
all  circumftances. 

This  talent  of  combining  ideas,  which  is  fo 
neceffary  in  matters  of  calculation,  is  more 
common  to  the  Englifli  than  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  becaufe  they  are  accuftomed  more  to 
reflexion  than  other  people.  The  natural  vi-  f 
vacity  of  the  French  often  hinders  them  from 
refledting  fufficiently  upon  what  the  moft  con¬ 
cerns  them,  and  it  is  but  too  common  amon® 
us,  that  chance  alone  decides  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  addons.  The  English,  who  think 
«lore,  endeavour  to  bring  even  chance  itfelf 
within  the  power  of  computation.  That  free- 

1  dom 
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dom  of  thinking  which  reigns  in  England, 
gives  them  a  tafte  for  abftrad  ideas,  and  play 
among  them  is  rather  a  matter  of  ftudy,  than 
a  focial  amuiement .  However,  they  play  with 
great  warmth;  and  what  is  furprifing,  though 
they  know  the  beft  of  any  men  what  are  the 
mathematical  principles  of  gaming,  they  feem 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  its  moral  confequences. 

I  have  had  feveral  converfations  upon  this 
fubjed  with  the  famous  m.  de  Moivre,  the 
greateft  calculator  of  chances  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  ever 
calculated  the  effeds  of  gaming,  with  regard 
to  morality,  though  that  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fential  thing  than  the  theory  of  chances. 

I  well  remember,  fir,  to  have  heard  you 
fay,  that  gaming  might  eafiiy  be  demonftrated 
to  be  a  vicious  and  hurtful  contrad  between 
the  two  parties  contrading  ;  that  the  lofs  is  ne- 
ceflfarily  greater  than  the  gain  ;  fo  that  two 
gamefters,  who  hazard  each  a  part  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  are  both  lofers  by  the  bargain.  It  is  to 
be  wifiied,  that  this  truth,  which  feems  a  pa¬ 
radox  at  the  firft  thought,  was  known  by  all 
mankind  :  you  would  do  a  confiderable  fervice 
to  fociety  by  explaining  it,  and  giving  it  that 
fort  of  demonftration,  of  which  it  is  fufcep- 
tible.  ' 

Inquiries  of  this  nature  are  infinitely  more 
ufeful  than  thofe  abflxad  fpeculations,  by 
which  the  conditions  of  any  particular  games 
are  combined  together.  We  have  been  fhewn 
by  calculation,  what  is  the  advantage  ox  the 

X  2  banker 
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banker  at  Pharoah,  and  we  know  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  play  agalnft  it,  unlefs  he  has  a 
mind  to  be  beaten  :  fuch  fort  of  knowledge 
may  hinder  us  from  being  tempted  to  play 
on  fome  occafions.  But  it  would  be  of  much 
greater  importance  to  iliew  us  demonftratively, 
that  in  all  games,  even  thofe  in  which  there  is 
a  perfed  equality  of  chance  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  lofs  is  always  greater  than  the  gain, 
and  fo  much  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
part  of  a  man’s  fortune  that  he  hazards. 

In  fad,  money  ought  not  to  be  confider’d 
as  a  mathematical  quantity,  or  be  eftimated 
by  its  bulk  :  we  ibould  look  for  the  value  of  it 
in  the  advantages  it  procures  us.  Every  man 
who  rifks  the  lofs  of  half  his  fortune  at  ga¬ 
ming,  to  acquire  a  like  fum  from  the  fortune 
of  another,  hazards  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
thinks  of  :  his  difadvantage  will  be  infinitely 
greater  if  he  lofes,  than  his  advantage  will  be 
if  he  wins  :  for  his  circumftances,  by  lofing 
half  his  fortune,  may  be  render’d  unhappy 
for  ever,  but  cannot  be  made  one  half  better 
by  joining  half  the  fortune  of  another. 
In  fuch  a  cafe  a  man  rifles  what  is  necefifary 
to  him,  to  which  there  can  be  no  equivalent  * 
but  can  win  only  what  is  fuperfluous,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  which  is  always  arbitrary. 

Few  men  are  fo  capable  as  you  to  make 
exadly  thofe  moral  valuations,  which  not- 
withftanding  are  real  :  but  you  can  convey  e- 
videncè  even  into  metaphyfical  truths. 
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I  muft  add  that  the  great  gamefters  of  this 
country,  who  are  not  ufually  great  geometri¬ 
cians,  have  a  cuftom  of  confulting  thofe  who 
are  reputed  able  calculators  upon  the  games  of 
hazard.  M.  de  Moivre  gives  opinions  of 
this  fort  every  day  at  Slaughter’s  coffee-houie, 
as  fome  phyficians  give  their  advice  upon  dif- 
eafes  at  feveral  other  coffee-houfes  about  Lon¬ 
don. 

Thofe  who  are  gamefters  by  profeffion  have 
tables  ready  calculated  of  all  the  different 
chances  for  laying  or  taking  odds,  and  they 
>  who  have  not  learned  them  by  heart,  carry 
them  in  their  pockets.  Thefe  tables  are  made 
for  almoft  all  games  of  hazard,  which  admit 
of  infinite  variety.  The  dice  in  England  are 
wrought  with  a  care  and  exadnefs  that  might 
be  much  better  employed  in  fome  ufeful  piece 
of  mechanifm. 

In  a  word,  the  Endifh  mathematicians  con- 
tinueat  this  day  to  be  very  bufy  in  calculating 
of  probabilities,  and  the  chances  in  hazard, 
to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  or  avarice  of  particular 
perfons  :  but  a  more  flattering  glory,  both 
from  the  citizen  and  the  man  of  learning,  is 
referved  for  you  ;  you,  who  for  the  good  of 
the  public  will  demonftrate,  by  another  fort 
of  calculation,  which  requires  equally  a  fine 
wit  and  an  entenfive  underftandmg,  that  gam¬ 
ming  in  its  very  principle  is  repugnant  to  that: 
equality  which  the  geometricians  fuppofe  in 
it,  and  that  confequently,  in  every  refped,  it 

X  3  is 
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is  both  disadvantageous  to  particular  perfons 
and  pernicious  to  fociety. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 


To  M.  DE  LA  CHAUSSEE. 

Public  reprefentations  ffew  the  manners  of  a 
people.  Indecency  of  fame  Englijh  plays.  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  aSl  for  licenfing  dramatic  pieces , 
and  its  effect.  Englijh  manner  of  damning 
a  play.  Artifice  of  an  author  to  conciliate  the 
audience  to  himfelf.  Fhe  Englijh  inveteracy 
againft  the  French ,  and  the  way  for  a  mini - 
fer  to  deftroy  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Re¬ 
ferions  on  the  effeSt  that  public  fpeStacles  have 
upon  human  nature. 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

I ^Ublic  fpeftacles,  to  fpeak  properly,  are 
the  fchool  ot  a  people’s  manners,  in 
which  their  taftes,  ways  of  thinking,  virtues 
and  vices  may  be  ftudied.  Some  Englilh  thea¬ 
trical  authors  do  indeed  labour  more  to  flatter 
than  to  correâ:  their  nation  ;  for  they  have 
not  all  the  courage  to  make  truth  fpeak  un¬ 
der  the  malk  of  humour,  and  a  few  of  them 

have 
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have  even  not  been  afhamed  to  offer  incenfe 
to  certain  vices,  rather  than  cenfure  them  in 
their  countrymen.  As  much  as  you  and  your 
brother  Academian,  M.  des  Touches,  have 
been  attentive  to  make  politenefs  and  good 
manners  reign  in  your  plays  ;  not  lefs  are 
fome  new  comedies,  which  I  have  feen  play’d 
here,  diredtly  oppofite  both  to  tafte  and  mo¬ 
rality. 

It  is  upon  the  ftage  chiefly  that  Englilh  li¬ 
berty  has  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs.  The 
perfon  of  the  minifter  js  always  here  a  butt  for 
the  lhafts  of  fatire,  *  and  that  of  the  king  is 
fometimes  not  more  refpedted.  In  many 
plays,  that  are  applauded  too,  the  honour  due 
to  fovereigns  is  trampled  under  foot,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  vilified  and  degraded, 
the  wifeft  laws  are  turned  into  ridicule,  and 
the  lanftity  of  religion  itfelf  is  every  moment 
violated  with  impunity.  The  fcandal  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  that  even  religion  in  perfon  has 
been  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  to  expofe  her 
to  the  laughter  of  the  impious  and  libertine  -j-. 
Who  could  think  that  fuch  reprefentations 
would  ever  be  fuffered  among  a  people  who 
call  themfelves  civilifed  and  chriftian  ! 

It  was  time  to  reftrain  a  licenfe  that  might 
have  had  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  The 
fober  people  of  the  nation  condemned  this  a- 

X  4  bute, 

*  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  of  this  kind  is  the 
celebrated  which  had  ta.  sîiucn  iucccis  nv 

1728.  ,  : 

f  See  the  play  called  Pafquin. 
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hufé,  without  daring  to  reprefs  it  :  they  look’d 
upon  it  as  a  melancholy,  but  neceffary  effeift 
of  a  good  caufe.  The  prefervation  of  our  li¬ 
berties,  faid  they,  are  owing  only  to  the  right 
that  every  Englifhman  has  of  publiflftpg  what 
he  thinks,  not  of  our  laws  alone,  but  even  of 
the  parliament.  A  minifter  has  certainly  no 
ieafon  to  be  afraid  of  fatire,  if  he  will  give  no 
caufe  for  it  :  if  he  deferves  it,  his  leaft  punish¬ 
ment  opght  to  be  that  of  fatirical  pens.  Ma- 
jefty  cannot  be  affronted,  while  the  perfon  of 
the  fovereign  is  not  direétly  attacked  ;  and  if 
he  pays  no  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
can  he  complain  that  his  own  authority  is  not 
refpefted  ?  The  liberty  of  the  ftage  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  that  of  the  nation  ;  the  former  can¬ 
not  be  touch’d,  without  caufing  the  latter  to 
.  lhake.  To  reftrain  the  right  that  we  have  to 
fay  what  we  pleafe,  is  to  enable  the  minifter 
more  eafily  to  dare  all  he  can  defire.  By  this 

manner  of  arguing,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
appear’d  to  them  not  left  eifential,  nor  left  la-  \ 

cred,  than  the  Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  :i 
people  *. 

But  the  theatrical  authors,  for  having  too 
rnuchabufed  this  liberty,  have  juft  now  loft 

it.  The  parliament,  which  they  had  ditguft- 

ed  by  the  fçandaious  temerity  of  their  fatires, 
could  not  ref'ufe  the  king  an  a£t  to  fuppreft 
them.  It  is  not  now  lawful  in  England  to 

bring 

*  Magna  Charta,  granted  by  king  Henry  III,  in  the 

9th  year  ot  his  reign,  is  the  bails  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England,  * 
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bring  a  dramatical  piece  upon  any  ftage  what- 
foever,  unlefs  it  has  been  firft  approved  and 
licenfed  by  the  lord  high  Chamberlain:  fo 
that  the  Englifh  are  now,  in  this  refpeft,  up¬ 
on  the  fame  footing  as  we. 

This  aft  occafioned  an  universal  murmur 
in  the  nation,  and  was  openly  complained  of 
in  the  public  papers  :  in  all  the  coffee-houfes 
of  London  it  was  treated  as  an  unjuft  law, 
and  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  When  winter  came, 
and  the  play-houfes  were  opened,  that  of  Co¬ 
vent- garden  began  with  three  new  pieces, 
which  had  been  approv'd  of  by  the  lord  Cham¬ 
berlain:  there  was  a  croudof  fpeftatois  prefent 
at  the  firft,  and  among  the  numbei  myfeli.  Tne 
heft  play  in  the  world  would  not  have  fucceed- 
ed  the  firft  night*.  There  was  a  refolution 
to  damn  whatever  might  appear,  the  word  hp 
not  being  fufficiently  exprefiive  ror  tne  Eng- 
lift).  They  always  fay,  to  damn  a  piece,  to 
damn  an  author,  &c.  and  in  reality  the  word 
is  not  too  ftrong  to  exprefs  the  manner  in 
which  they  receive  a  play  which  does  not 
pleafe  them.  The  farce  in  queftio.n  was 
dam?i*d  indeed,  without  the  leaft  compaftlon  . 
nor  was  that  all,  for  the  aftors  yvere  dîiven  off 
the  ftage,  and  happy  was  it  for  the  au  in  or 

that 

*  The  a£tion  was  interrupted  almoft  as  loon  as  be¬ 
gun,  in  prefence  of  a  numerous  aflembly,  by  a  cabal  who 
had  refolved  to  overthrow  the  firft  effect  ot  this  acT  of  par¬ 
liament,  tho’  it  had  been  thought  neçeffary  %  the  regm 
Jation  of  the  ftage. 
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that  he  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  fu¬ 
rious  affembly. 

As.  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  çuftoms 
of  this  country,  you  cannot  eafiiy  devife  who 
were  the  authors  of  all  this  difturbance.  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  think  they  were  fchool-boys, 
apprentices,  clerks,  or  mechanicks.  No,  fir, 
they  were  men  of  a  very  grave  and  genteel 
profeffion  ;  theywere  lawyers,  and  pleafe  you  ; 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  perhaps,  lefs  honour'd, 
but  certainly  more  fear'd  here  than  they 
are  in  France.  Moftofthem  live  in  colleges 
where,  converting  always  with  one  another, 
they  mutually  preferve  a  fpirit  of  independen¬ 
cy  thro*  the  body,  and  with  great  eafe  form 
cabals.  Thefe  gentlemen,  in  the  ftage  enter¬ 
tainments  of  London,  behave  much  like  our 
foot-boys  in  thofe  at  a  fair.  With  us,  your 
parti-colour'd  gentry  are  the  nioft  noify  ;  but 
here,  men  of  the  law  have  all  the  fway,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  call  fo  thofe  pretended 
profeffors  of  it,  who  are  rather  the  organs  of 
chicanery,  than  the  interpreters  of  juftice.  At 
Paris  the  cabals  of  the  pit  are  only  among 
young  fellows,  whofe  years  may  exçufe  their 
folly,  or  perlons  of  the  meaneft  education  and 
ftanip  :  here  they  are  the  fruit  of  deliberations 
in  a  very  grave  body  of  people,  who  are  not 
lefs  formidable  to  the  minifter  in  place,  than 
to  the  theatrical  writers,. 

The 

*  Called  here  Inns  of  courts  as  the  two  Temples,  Lin¬ 
coln  Yinn,  GrayYinn,  Doctors- commons,  &c, 
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The  players  were  not  difmay'd,  but  foon 
after  ftuck  up  bills  for  another  new  piece  : 
there  was  the  fame  crouding  at  Covent-garden, 
to  which  I  again  contributed.  I  was  lure,  at 
leaft,  that  if  the  piece  advertifed  was  not  per¬ 
form'd,  I  fhould  nave  the  pleafure  of  behold¬ 
ing  forne  very  extraordinary  fcene  aéted  in  the 
pit. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  play  was  to  begin, 
the  fpeftators  gave  notice  of  their  difpofitions 
by  frightful  hiffes  and  outcries,  equal,  per¬ 
haps,  to  what  were  ever  heard  at  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  I  could  not  have  known,  but 
by  my  eyes  only,  that  I  was  among  an  alfem- 
bly  of  beings  who  thought  themfelves  to  be 
reafonable.  The  author,  who  had  forefeeu 
this  fury  of  the  pit,  took  care  to  be  arm'd  a- 
gainft  it.  He  knew  what  people  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and,  to  make  them  eafy,  put  in  his 
prologue  double  the  ufual  dofe  of  incenfe  that 
is  offer'd  to  their  vanity  :  for  there  is  an  efta- 
blifh’d  tax  of  this  kind,  from  which  no  au¬ 
thor  is  fuffer'd  to  difpenfe  himfelf.  This  au¬ 
thor's  wife  precaution  fucceeded,  and  the  men 
that  were  before  fo  redoubtable  grew  calm  :  the 
charms  of  flattery,  more  ftrong  than  thofe  of 
mufick,  depriv'd  them  of  all  their  fierce- 


nefs. 


You  fee,  fir,  that  the  pit  is  the  fame  in  all 
countries  :  it  loves  to  be  flatter'd  under  the 
more  genteel  name  of  being  complimented. 
If  a  man  has  tolerable  addrefs  at  panegyrick, 
they  fwallow  it  greedily,  and  are  eafily  quell’d 

and 
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and  intoxicated  by  the  draught.  Every  one  in 
particular  thinks  he  merits  the  praife  that  isgi- 
ven  to  the  whole  in  general  ;  the  illufion  ope¬ 
rates,  and  the  prologue  is  good  only  becaufe  it  is 
artfully  directed.  Every  one  faves  his  own  blufh 
by  the  authoiity  of  the  multitude  he  makes 
a  part  of,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  circum- 
ftance  in  which  a  man  can  think  himfclf  not 
obliged  to  be  modei'l. 

The  author,  having  by  flattery  begun  to 
tame  this  wild  audience,  proceeded  intire- 
iy  to  reconcile  it  by  the  firft  fcene  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  T wo  adtors  came  in,  one  dreffed  in 
the  Englifh  manner  very  decently,  and  the  o- 
ther  with  black  eyebrows,  a  riband  of  an  ell 
long  under  his  chin,  a  bag-peruke  immode- 
diately  powder’d,  and  his  nofe  all  bedaubed 
with  fnuff.  What  Englifhman  could  not 
know  a  Frenchman  by  this  ridiculous  picture  ! 
The  common  people  of  London  think  we  are 
indeed  fuch  fort  ot  folks,  and  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  add  to  our  real  follies  all  that  their  authors 
are  pleafed  to  give  us.  But  when  it  was  found, 
that  the  man  thus  equipp’d,  being  alfo  laced 
down  every  feam  of  his  coat,  was  nothing  but 
a  cook,  the  fpedlators  were  equally  charm’d 
and  furprized.  The  author  had  taken  care  to 
make  him  fpeak  all  the  impertinencies  he 
could  devife,  and  for  that  reafon,  all  the  im¬ 
pertinencies  pf  his  farce  were  excufed,  and  the 
merit  of  it  immediately  decided.  There  was  a 
long  criticifm  upon  our  manners,  our  cuftoms, 
and  above  all,  upon  our  cookery.  The  excel¬ 
lency 
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lence  and  virtues  of  Englifli  beef  were  cried 
up,  and  the  author  maintain’d,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  qualities  of  its  juice  that  the 
Englifh  were  fo  courageous,  and  had  fuch  a 
folidity  of  underftanding,  which  rais’d  them 
above  all  the  nations  in  Europe  :  he  preferred 
the  noble  old  Englifli  pudding  beyond  all  die 
fineft  ragouts  that  were  ever  invented  by  the 
greateft  geniuffes  that  France  has  produced; 
and  all  thefe  ingenious  ftrokes  were  loudly 
clapp’d  by  the  audience. 

The  pit!  biafs’d  by  the  abufe  that  was  thrown 
on  the  French,  forgot  that  they  came  to  damn 
the  play,  and  maintain  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  ftage.  They  were  friends  with  the  players, 
and  even  with  the  court  itfelf,  and  contented 
themfelves  with  the  privilege  left  them,  of 
lafhing  our  nation  as  much  as  they  pleafed,  in 
the  room  of  laughing  at  the  expence  of  the 
minifter.  The  licenfe  of  authors  did  not 
feem  to  be  too  much  reftrain’d,  fince  the  court 
did  not  hinder  them  from  faying  all  the  ill 
they  could  of  the  French. 

Intractable  as  the  populace  appear  in  this 
country,  thofe  who  know  how  to  take  hold 
of  their  foibles,  may  eafily  carry  their  point. 
Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  ftage  reduced 
to  juft  bounds,  and  yet  the  Englifh  pit  makes 
no  farther  attempt  to  oppofe  the  new  regu¬ 
lation.  The  law  is  executed  without  the 
leaft  trouble,  all  the  plays  fince  having  been 
quietly  heard,  and  either  fucceeded,  or  not, 
according  to  their  merit. 

There 
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There  is  but  one  ffcep  more  to  touch  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs,  which  the  Englifh  fo  high¬ 
ly  prize,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  grofsly  a- 
bufe  it.  Under  Charles  II,  it  was  reftrained  by 
an  ad  of  parliament  ;  but  kingWiLLi  am,  who 
could  not  afcend  the  throne  but  by  com- 
pofition  with  a  people  who  were  not  born  his 
fubjeds,  reflored  it  in  full  latitude  ;  fince 
which  the  court  has  been  quite  eafy  upon  that 
head.  However,  if  any  minifter  fhould  here¬ 
after  dare  to  attack  it,  I  believe,  the  moil  fure 
method  to  proceed  would  be,  to  begin  with  a 
declaration,  that  the  Englifh  authors  fhould 
not  be  diuurbed  in  their  privilege  immemorial, 
of  ahufing  the  French  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper. 

With  refped  to  plays,  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  did  not,  perhaps,  till  too  late,  perceive 
the  neceffary  influence  that  they  have  upon  the 
manners  of  the  people,  in  regard  either  of  po¬ 
liticks,  morality,  or  religion.  It  is  always  dif¬ 
ficult  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
fhoots  of  corruption  that  have  once  infeded 
them.  The  liage  is  a  neceffary  amufement  in 
all  civiliz’d  countries  ;  it  ferves  to  relax  thofe 
who  have  too  clofe  employment,  and  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  time  of  thofe  who  are  idle. 
Every  individual  feeks  his  own  pleafure  only 
in  going  to  a  play  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife 
‘  government  to  make  that  pleafure  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  fociety  in  general.  Policy 
may  avail  itfelf  of  the  theatre,  more  than  is 
commonly  thought,  of  which  the  Greeks  are 

a  re- 
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a  remarkable  inftance.  Moft  of  their  trage¬ 
dies  were  dictated  by  the  republican  fpirit,  and 
breath'd  nothing  but  hatred  of  royalty.  In 
every  ftate  whatfoever,  the  theatre  ffiould  be 
made  ufe  of  as  a  means  to  infpire  the  people 
with  fuch  manners  and  fentiments  as  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  own  felicity.  Advantages  are 
fometimes  enjoyed  when  the  value  of  them  is 
not  known  ;  and  others,  when  loft,  are  re¬ 
gretted,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  want  of 
knowing  the  incbnveniencies  that  were  infepa- 
rable  from  them. 

It  was  the  faying  of  an  ancient,  cc  When  I 
€e  quit  the  company  of  men,  I  return  more  co- 

vetous,  more  ambitious,  and  more  corrupted.* 
Quite  the  reverfe  happens  to  me,  who  always 
come  away  more  virtuous  from  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  one  of  Corneille’s  tragedies:  and 
fince  there  is  no  effedt  without  a  caufe,  ought 
we  not  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  there  is 
nothing  indifferent  ?  The  fenfation  that  aifedts 
a  man  at  a  play,  will  always  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  his  manner  of  thinking  :  for  our  moft 
important  adtions  may  depend  upon  certain 
impreffions,  which  we  received  without  ob- 
ferving  the  confequences  of  them.  The  im¬ 
preffions  of  the  prefent  moment  are  ftrong 
only  from  the  relation  they  have  with  what 
has  before  ftruck  us.  There  is  in  our  life,  as 
in  nature,  a  chain  that  connedts  all,  and  makes 
every  thing  either  caufe  or  effedt  of  fomething 
elfe.  The  meaner  clafs  of  people  do  well, 
when  they  ufe  their  children  early  to  the  fight 

of 
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of  malefactors,  who  expiate  by  their  bufferings 
what  is  due  to  their  crimes. 

It  is  hut  too  true  that  mankind  are  children  ail 
their  life  long;  they  are  more  eafilymade  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  true  intereft  by  fenfation, 
than  by  reafon  itfelf.  A  few  only  are  per- 
loaded  when  you  fpeak  to  the  underftanding, 
but  every  one  is  moved  when  you  fpeak  to  the 
heart. 

Doubtlefs,  the  ftage  may  contribute,  more 
or  lefs,  to  render  a  people  humane  or  favage, 
brave  of  effeminate.  Continually  to  behold 
the  weakneffes  of  love  cannot  fail  to  foften 
the  heart,  and  love  has  too  often  the  chief 
place  in  our  tragedies.  Plays  ;  fhould  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  political  lectures  ;  but  it  is  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  they  were,  in  all  refpedts,  a  fchool 
to  virtuous  citizens.  What  fervice  might  not 
authors,  who  would  always  make  this  ufe  of 
their  talents,  render  to  fociety  ?  What  glory 
might  they  not  acquire  ?  The  Romans,  the, 
wifeft  people  upon  earth,  placed  the  temple  of 
renown  behind  the  temple  of  virtue,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  muft  be  palled  through  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  other.  The  publick  intereft  is 
the  foie  difpenfer  of  true  glory  :  at  leaft,  the 
moft  fhining  reputation  is  that  which  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  merit  ufeful  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
community. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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To  M.  de  Maupertius,  of  the  royal  acade¬ 
my  of  faiences,  at  Paris. 

Character  of  his  treatife  on  the  figure  cfi  the 
earth .  Opinion  cfi  the  Englijh  concerning  it . 
Their  zeal  for  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton.  Literary  enthujiafm ,  two  forts  cfi  th 
Exclu/ive  ta  files.  National  enthujiafm . 

London,  Sec. 

Sir,  '  ‘ 

J  AM  forty  that  I  cannot  give  to  my  ex- 
jj[  preffions  all  the  vivacity  of  my  fentiments, 
in  order  to  return  you  thanks  worthy  of  the 
prefent  you  have  made  me,  and  to  prove  how 
much  I  think  myfeif  honoured,  by  a  tefti- 
mony  of  friendiMp,  from  a  man,  who  is  in 
the  higheft  efteem  all  over  Europe.  But  no 
thanks  of  mine  for  your  books,  I  am  certain, 
can  be  half  fo  valuable,  as  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  :  for  what  are  they  to  the  univerfal  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  England,  of  which  I  can  lend 
you  my  true  teftimony  ? 

The  Englifn  expedted  your  work  upon  the 
figure  of  the  earth  with  impatience,  and  they 
have  received  it  with  acclamations:  they  beftow 
Vol  IL  Y  equal 
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equal  praife  on  the  courage  that  prompted  to 
mane  experiments  alike  painful  and  impor- 
tant2  and  upon  the  genius  that  led  you  to 
imagine  the  moft  fini  pie  and  moil;  fure  way  of 
iiicceeaing.  Whatever  contradictions  you  may 
now  meet  with  in  France,  be  not  afraid,  fir, 
for  they  cannot  iaft,  and  I  am  fatisfied,  that, 
all  the  learned  in  Europe  will  very  foon  give 
the  finie. judgment,  as  theEnglifh  have  alrea¬ 
dy  given,  of  the  juif  ice  of  your  measures.  The. 
qud lion  you  have  decided  concerning  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  earth,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  Sere,  lb  cënneâed  with  that  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  that  they  will  have  it,  you  have  deter¬ 
mined  both  at  the  lame  time,  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greateft  glory  that  a  philofopher  can 
afpire  to  :  Newton  could  be  tried  by  his  ! 
peers  only,  I  do  not  mean  as  an  Engliihman,, 
but  as  a  man  of  a  fuperior  order.  j 

1.  he  geometricians  of  this  country  regard 
your,  book  as  the  confirmation  of  the  gofpel 
of  their  apoftle,  and  look  upon  you,,  fir,.  as  the 
nappy  mortal  whom  heaven  had  decreed  to. 
demonfirate  by  experience,  the  truths  which 
iir  Isaac  had  difcovered  by  his  calculation,  1 
They  hope,  for  the  future,  that  nobody  will  ' 
refuie  him  all  that  veneration,  which  they 
pay  to.  him  themfelves.  You  know  the  zeal  : 
of  the  Englilh  for  the  reputation  of  this  author  : 
they  are  as  fond  of  fpreading  his  name  as  his 
fyfcem  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the 
glory  of  their  nation  is  as  dear  to  them,  as  the 
lights  of  his  pbiiofdphy. 
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They  cannot  be  fuffîciently  applauded,  for 
placing  the  warrior,  who  fpilt  his  blood  for 
his  country,  and  the  philofopher,  who  confe- 
crated  his  ftudies  to  the  inftruftion  of  human 
kind,  on  the  fide  of  each  other*  You  muft 
have  feen  with  pleafure,  in  Wefiminftef -abbey* 
the  monument  of  fir  Isaac  Newton,  by  the 
fide  of  general  Stanhope;  and  you  cannot 
but  have  heard,  that  they  both  were  ere  died 
at  the  expence  of  the  nation.  But-fome  cri- 
ticks  have  cenfured  the  ftiie  of  fir  Isaac's  e- 
pitaph,  as  a  little  too  emphatic, 

Gratulentur  sjei  Mortales,  tale 

AC  TANTUM  EXTITIS5E  HUMANI  Ge~ 

NERÏS  DECUS.  ,  ' 

The  words,  they  pretend,  are  a  little  too  fuel¬ 
ling,  and  perhaps  much  the  fame  thing,  might 
have  been  faid  in  more  fimple  exp  re  fiions. 
But,  in  fadl,  the  emphafis  of  this  infeription 
does  but  literally  exprefs  what  the  Engîîfh 
think  of  this  philofopher.  They  have  often 
been  blamed  for  their  enthufiafm,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  men  of  their  nation  ;  but  for  none  of 
them  all  have  they  fo  much  of  it,  as  for  this 
philofopher  :  perhaps,  they  have  not  even  fo 
much  refpedt  as  they  ought  for  the  memory 
of  chancellor  Bacon,  the  father  of  metaphyfics 
and  philofophy;  to  whom,  in  part,  are  owing 
the  mold  happy  difeoveries  of  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  and  who,  in  a  word,  prepared 
the  way  for  both  Descartes  and  fir  Isaac 
Newton, 
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The  earl  of  Shaftefbury  has  left  an  excellent 
treatife  upon  enthuiiafm,  and  I  am  forry  he 
fpeaks  only  of  that  kind  which  regards  reli¬ 
gion:  phiiofophy  has  its  enthuiiafts  alfo  ;  or 
rather,  men  are  fo  void  of  reafon,  that  they 
heat  themfelves  on  every  fubjedt.  The  ftate  of 
reafon  feems  a  ftate  of  reftraint,  and  few  are 
they  who  can  abide  long  in  it.  The  oppofition 
that  you  have  met  with  cannot  but  have  taught 
you  too  well,  that  the  fpirit  of  party,  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  reafon,  does  not  lefs  reign  in  matters 
of  fcience,  than  in  thofe  of  religion. 

With  what  fury  did  not  the  partifans  of  A- 
RiSTOTLE  break  forth  againft  thofe  of  Des¬ 
cartes  ?  Did  not  the  difpute  concerning  the 
merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  produce  a 
true  literary  fchifm  ?  How  many  things  did  it 
caufe  to  be  done  on  both  fides,  that  were  con¬ 
trary  to  good  faith?  What  hatred  did  it  not 
engender  ?  Enthuiiafm  of  this  kind  is  the  fever 
of  wit,  and  the  fhame  of  reafon;  nor  is  it 
even  neceflary,  in  order  to  excite  it,  that  the 
objedt  be  of  importance.  T  wo  fonnets,  equal¬ 
ly  trifling  and  ingenious,  formerly  divided  all 
Paris.  They  were  reciprocally  criticifed  by 
enflam’d  underilandings,  and  produced  a  war 
that  grew  ridiculous  by  being  ferions.  Has 
not  the  difpute  concerning  verfe  and  profe  been 
fince  treated  with  the  fame  animofity  ?  And 
to  come  to  what  regards  yourfelf.  Do  not  at¬ 
traction,  and  the  vortices,  at  this  time,  make 
two  parties  in  the  academy  of  fciences,  who 
are  not  lefs  at  enmity  in  heart,  than  divided  in 

judgment  ? 
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judgment  ?  How  many  of  your  opponents  have 
been  fo  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  you 
have  embrac’d  the  fyflem  which  you  thought 
the  beft  ?  ’Tis  the  temper  of  mankind,  and 
icholars  are  men  as  well  as  others.  Among 
the  Englifh,  perhaps,  moft  of  Newton’s  ad¬ 
mirers  are  fo  merely  becaufe  he  was  their  coun¬ 
tryman  :  but  we  mud  allow,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  French  reject  him  only  for 
being  an  Englifhman.  Do  not  even  fome^ 
who  know  nothing  of  his  fyflem,  indulge 
themfelves  in  jokes  upon  it,  which  are  a  lean- 
dal  both  to  their  wit  and  their  underftanding  ? 
How  ridiculous  does  this  national  enthipafm 
make  men  look?  What  lignifies  it  who  enlight¬ 
ens  us,  whether  Englifhman,  Frenchman,  or 
Italian,  if  he  does  but  lead  us  to  the  fanftuary 
of  truth  ? 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  kinds  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  firfl  is  the  caufe  of  ail  the  fine 
things  that  are  done,  and  without  it  no  man 
can  ever  raife  a  reputation.  Happy  thofe,  who 
like  you,  fir,  are  tranfported  with  this  !  The 
other,  is  that,  which  arifes  from  efteem  of  the 
fame  things,  and  our  admiration  of  thofe  who 
are  the  authors  of  them.  Men  oftentimes  pu  ill 
this  fécond  kind  of  enthufiafm  to  a  degree  be- 
yond  judgment  ;  or  rather,  as  the  firft  is  the 
mark  of  genius,  the  latter  is  commonly  the 
proof  of  a  narrow  underftandipg. 

The  happy  enthufiafm  that  produced  fuch 
a  poem  as  Paradife  Loft,  deferves  all  the  prai- 
fes  that  we  can  bellow  on.  it  ;  but  would  not 
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the  enthaiiafm  of  that  reader  be  blameable. 
who  iliQiikl  be  fo  wrapt  up  in  that  work,  as  not 
to  fee  it  had  any  faults  ?  The  greateft  part  of 
mankind  thus,  by  efteeming  too  much  feme 
certain  art  or  fcience,  become  infenfible  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  other  kinds.  Thofe  who 
are  immers'd  in  Greek  and  Latin,  have  often 
heenjuftly  blamed,  that  they  do  not  fet  value 
enough  upon  the  ingenious  productions  of  our 
own  age.  '  Few  antiquaries  look'  for  any  thing 
elfe  but  its  antiquity  in  a  ftatue  of  bas  relief 
Madame  Dacier  had  read  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  over  feventy  times,  and  yet 
could  not  be  perfwaded  that  by  the  rules  of 
good  morality  it  was  lawful  to  write  operas. 

What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  thefe  ex- 
clufive  tail.es  ;  which,  however,  are  fo  com¬ 
mon,  in  favour  of  inch  a  fcience,  fuch  an  au¬ 
thor,  fuch  a  fpedtacle,  or  fuch  a  fpecies  of  cu~ 
riofitles  !  Entaufiafm  enters  not  only  into  in¬ 
different  things,  but  is  ufually  in  the  greateft 
excefs  upon  thole  matters  that  are  only  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  amufement. 

A  connoiffeur  in  pi&ures  laughs  at  the  flo- 
rift  ;  and  he  that  is  in  love  with  fhells  throws 
his  jokes  upon  the  virtuofo  in  china  ware.  A 
mind  accuftom’d.  to  the  fine  ûmplicity  of  the 
French  mulick,  finds  fomething  ridiculous  in 
the  happy  variety  of  the  Italian  ;  while  the 
partifim  of  the  latter  pretends  there  is  no  tune 
in  ours.  Thus  every  man,  without  referve, 
condemns  that  in  every  other,  which  is  contrary 
to  his  own  fentimenC  Fie  who  goes  conftantly 

to 
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to  die  play  blames  him  that  is  daily  at  the 
opera,  and  he  who  fees  a  play  only  to  make 
him  laugh,  maintains,  that  there  can  be  no 
pleafure  in  weeping.  The  ferions  philosopher, 
to  whom  mirth  is  neceffary,  takes  the  part  of 
comedy,  and  will  have  it,  that  tragedy  is  fit 
only  for  women  and  boys.  I  never  knew  an 
admirer  of  the  aitrefs  Le  Couvreur  render 
juftice  to  Du  Clos  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fond 
of  mademoifelle  Pelissier,  are  not  more 
equitable  to  that  divine  Le  Maure,  who  is  at 
this  time  the  Support  of  the  opera,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  publick  admiration.  London  has  been 
divided  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  merit  of 
Faustina  and  Cuzzoni,  both  excellent  lin¬ 
gers,  and  both  reciprocally  defpifed  by  thole 
who  delighted  in  an  exclufive  tafte.  The  paf- 
fionate  adorers  of  the  graces  in  madansoifelle 
Salle7  are  abfolutely  infenfible  to  the  charms 
of  madamoifelle  Camargo’s  dancing.  The 
old  partifans  of  Lully  will  not  render  juftice 
to  Rameau  •  and  the  friends  or  Rameau,  in 
revenge,  cry  down  the  merit  of  the  father  of 
French  mufic,  without  reflecting,  that  among 
thofe  who  have  rifen  fince,  and  who,  but  for 
him,  had  never  perhaps  rifen  fo  high,  few 
have  equall’d,  none  have  furpafs’d  him.  In  a 
word,  the  admirers  of  Corneille  cannot 
bear  that  Racine  Should  be  comparé  with 
him  ;  and  •  I  have  known  feme  men  fo  idok- 
troufly  fond  of  Racine,  as  not  to  efteem  the 
genius  of  the  only  French  poet,  that  has  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Great.  Inftead  of 
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rendering  juftice  to  both,  in  the  parts  where 
either  has  excelled,  they  give  all  to  one,  and 
refufe  all  to  the  other.  Inftead  of  admitting 
ail  taftes,  they  admit  but  their  own.  And  thus 
every  one  would  bring  others  to  his  own  man» 
lier  of  thinking,  or  being  affedted  ;  and  takes 
his  own  opinion,  or  his  own  whimfey,  tor 
reafon  itfelf. 

Hence,  arifes  that  heat  in  converfation, 
which  is  more  expreffive  of  a  man’s  prepof- 
feffion  for  his  own  opinion,  than  of  his  zeal 
for  the  truth.  Exaggeration,  falfehood,  all  is 
allowable  to  maintain  one’s  caufe.  Two  per¬ 
lons  who  difpute  quietly  upon  any  fubjedft 
while  nobody  interrupts  them,  when  a  third, 
whoever  he  be,  puts  in  to  judge  between 
them,  Ihall  inftantly  change  their  tone,  and, 
inftead  of  explaining  and  fupporting.  each  his 
opinion, 'each  will  endeavour  only  to  turn  his 
adverfary  into  ridicule,  We  like  better  to  fhut 
our  eyes  againft  truth,  than  let  another  have 
the  advantage  of  fhewing  her  to  us.  As  the 
fhtneffes  become  more  numerous,  the  voices 
grow  more  fharp,  the  converfation  more  ear- 
Deft  ;  or,  if  you  will,  more  unreafonable  3  there 
is  more  animollty  in  the  repartees,  and  more 
infincerity  in  the  difpute.  What  ftrange  tricks 
does  our  vanity  play  upon  us  !  And  how  very 
afharrf  d  fhould  we  often  be,  if  we  did  but  re- 
fledt,  how  little  it  makes  us  look  in  the  eyes 
of  others  ! 

But  what  ihall  we  fay  of  thole  who  are  en- 
ihuMftical  for  or  againft  any  particular  nation  F 
.  '  ■  For 
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For  example,  the  Englifih,  in  my  opinion, 
have  always  fhewn  as  much  prepofieffion  a- 
gainft  ours,  as  we  have  lately  declared  our- 
ielves  in  favour  of  theirs.  There  are  indeed,  a- 
mong  them,  fome  courtiers  accufed  of  being  too 
much  frenchified,  as  among  us,  many  might  be 
eonvidted  of  an  unreafonable  antipathy  againft 
the  Englifh.  But  in  general,  thefe  haughty  iflan- 
ders  are  not  lefs  induftrious  to  load  us  with  ri¬ 
dicules,  than  we  are  earned:  to  heap  applaufes 
on  them.  They  exaggerate  our  vices  as  we 
exaggerate  their  virtues.  Moliere,  and  our 
good  comic  authors,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
paint  the  defedts  of  humanity  in  general,  or 
of  their  own  nation  in  general  ;  but  the  Engliifa 
dramatic  writers  chufe  rather  to  make  their 
fpedlators  laugh  at  our  expence  than  at  their 
own. 

What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  thefe  na¬ 
tional  prepoffeflions  and  enmities  !  What,  in¬ 
deed,  than  enthufiafms  of  every  kind  !  In 
very  truth,  mankind  are  moil  unreafonable 
beings.  There  is  too  much  vanity  in  pretend¬ 
ing  to  look  with  an  eye  of  pity  upon  all  their 
follies;  but  with  a  very  little  philofophy,  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  avoid  laughing  at.  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

fir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXXIV. 

To  the  Abbé  L.  A0  H  *  *  *s 

Relation  of  a  converfation  between  fir  W  *  * 
W  *  ^  ]ànd  m>  D  ^  wherein  fever al 
particulars  concerning  the  Englijh  confutation > 
especially  the  election  of members  of  parliament^ 
are  difcourfed  of 


Stamford,  &c„ 

S  I  R, 

WHEN  a  man  lives  in  England,  he 
becomes  a  politician  without  perceiving 
it  :  you  have  experienced  this  yourfelf,  and 
your  friend  m.  D  *  *,  as  much  taken  up  as 
he'  is  with  other  employments,  knows  the 
Engliili  government  as  if  he  had  ftudied  no¬ 
thing  elfe.  Wherever  he  goes,  you  remember 
it  well,  he  is  talking  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ; 
and  indeed,  if,  as  a  foreigner,  one  would  avoid 
intermeddling  with  them,  as  a  man  one  miift 
be  affeded  with  every  thing  that  regards  hu¬ 
manity.  The  philofopher  does  not  flop  there  : 
his  mind,  actuated  by  fuch  great  objeds,  takes 
a  pleafure  in  çonfidering  them  nearer  ;  lie  exa¬ 
mines  what  agreement  there  is  between  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  people,  their  natural  . 

difpofition. 
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.difpofition,  and  the  form  of  their  government. 
Fie  calculates,  by  the  rules  of  policy,  what  h 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  paffions  of  different 
individuals  to  the  common  advantage,  'He 
weighs,  in  the  balance  of  morality,  how  much 
liberty  Should  be  left  to  men,  and  how  much 
confer aint  fhould  be  impofed  on  them,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  virtuous,  that  is  to  fay, 
more  happy.  In  the  abufes  of  a  government 
he  traces  out  the  vices  of  its  confutation,  and 
in  the  non-execution  of  the  laws  he  difeovers 
their  insufficiency. 

Your  friend  m.  D  *  *  is  a  philofopher  of 
this  kind  :  two  months  ago  we  were  together 
at  London,  in  company  with  one  of  the  moft 
considerable  chiefs  of  the  oppofitiqix.  You 
know,  fir,  what  a  figure  fir  W  *  *  W  f  * 
makes  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  not  lefs  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
his  nation  than  zealous  in  the  defence  of  her  li¬ 
berties.  The  news  of  the  day  fixed  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  converfation,  of  which  I  was  con¬ 
tent  to  be  an  auditor  only:  a  man  that  fees 
the  world  only  to  inftrubt  himfelf,  moft  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  character  more  than  in  any  other. 

The  city  of  L  *  *  has  juft  now  chofen  for 
one  of  its  reprefentatives  a  young  gentleman, 
whofe  leaft  fault  is  the  want  of  experience, 
which  age  only  can  give.  The  difeourfe  tur¬ 
ned  entirely  upon  the  too  little  attention  of  the 
Englifh  in  the  choice  of  thofe  whom  they  en¬ 
trait  with  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties, 
and  I  will  give  you  as  faithful  a  report  of  it 
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ras  Ï  am  able.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  intereft  you  take 
in  one  of  the  interlocutors,  will  make  the  re*» 
latioii  not  unpleafant.  It  proves,  I  think,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  that  the  minifter’s  credit  would 
not  be  fo  mighty  in  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
it  the  laws  had  taken  all  due  precautions  to 
hinder  his  influence  in  elections,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  means  of  corrupting  electors. 

Sir  W  *  *  attempting  to  palliate  thefe  de¬ 
defects  of  the  Bnglifh  government,  your 
triend  faid  to  him,  ct  Sir,  it  feems  furprifing 
to  us,  that  you  receive  into  fo  venerable  an 
affembly  as  yours,  that  you  raife  to  a  feat  a- 
mong  your  fages,  that  you  entruft  with  the 
interefts  of  a  county,  in  a  word,  that  you  e- 
redt  into  the  dignity  of  a  legiüator,  any  man* 
who  by  reafon  of  his  youth  mult  be  deftitute 
of  experience  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  for  want  of 
under  {landing,  is  not  capable  of  ever  acquiring 
it  What  fervice  to  his  country  can  fuch  a 
member  do,  as  the  city  of  L  *  *  has  juft  now 
chofen  ? 

Leave  that  to  üs,  anfwered  fir  W  *  %  with 
the  fiegm  that  is  peculiar  to  his  nation  :  you 
don:  t  know  fo  weii  as  we  all  the  merit  of  the 
man  you  (peak  of  ;  but  had  he  as  little  as  his 
antagonifts  would  have  made  people  believe, 
he  would  be  ftiil  as  ufeful  to  us  as  another, 
whole  natural  {acuities  and  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  were  much  greater.  He  is  a  man  that 
we  are  lure  of,  and  the  party  who  chofe  him 
will  always  difpofe  of  his  voice.  This  is  all 

wç 
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we  want.  We  are  the  council  of  the  fovereign, 
and  the  fenate  of  the  nation  :  to  give  an  a£t 
the  force  of  a  law,  the  voices  are  told,  they 
are  not  weigh’d. 

It  would  be  rafli  in  a  foreigner,  replied  mr. 
D  *  *  to  condemn  what  is  done  by  fetch  wife 
menas  you;  but  one  may  be  buffer'd  to  en¬ 
quire,  for  the  fake  of  information.  I  am  fur— 
prifed  that  your  cuftoms  authorife  what  feems 
contrary  to  reafon,  and  would  not,  perhaps, 
ftand  the  teft  of  an  exa£t  probity.  1  would 
afk  you,  if  an  honeft  man  can  promife  to  fee 
always  with  the  eyes  of  another,  and  if  you 
can  reafonably  cbufe  a  man,  who  is  not  able 
to  lee  for  himfelf,  and  fometimes,  perhaps, 
incapable  of  thinking. 

It  is  not  neceffary  for  him  to  think,  inter¬ 
rupted  fir  W  *  *,  who  perceived  the  whole 
force  of  the  objection  ;  there  are  in  the  houfe 
a  dozen  heads',  which  think  for  all  the  reft, 
and  fo  it  is  in  all  publick  affemblies.  A  few 
chiefs  always  determine,  affairs,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  follow*  them  like  fo  many  fheep.  Necef- 
fity  obliges  the  greateft  number  to  do  what 
wifdom  would  teach  them  ;  becaufe,  having 
no  light  in  themfelves,  they  take  proper  guides 
to  condudl  them.  If  I  was  not  afraid  you 
would  think  me  vain,  gentlemen,  I  could  tell 
you,  that  above  twenty  members  do  me  the 
honour  to  regard  me  as  their  chief,  and  regu¬ 
late  themfelves  wholly  by  my  advice. 

The  reply  was  feafoned  with  a  compliment. 
They  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  laid  m. 

.  D  *  * 
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D  *  If  through  diÉernmeht  they  have  a- 
d  opted  your  manner  of  thinking  :  happy  is  it 
for  the  nation,  that  thofe  who  are  animated 
With'  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  fhould  direct 
the  voice  of  others  !  But  do  not  you,  fir,  per¬ 
ceive  the  inconvenience  that  might  arife,  fhould 
thofe  blind  fenators  follow  a  guide  lefs  en¬ 
lightened  ?  Befides,  he  that  has  the  good  luck, 
by  chance,  to'  efpoufe  the  wifeft  party,  is  not 
fo  ufeful  to  his  country,  as  a  man,  who  like 
you,  has  the  talent  to  make  that  wifdom  un- 
derftood  by  others.  He  will  give  you  his  voice 
when  called  upon  :  but  a  mao  that  had  more 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  who  could 
defend  the  caufe  he  had  embraced,  might,  af¬ 
ter  your  example,  influence  a  number  of  fuf-' 
frages  by  his.  You  are  alarmed,  becaufe  the 
partifans  of  the  court  are  always  the  ftrongeft 
in  parliament”  and  becaufe  this  fuperiority 
continually  caufes  adds  to  pafs,  which  you  think 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  people  :  perhaps' 
this  too  is  only  becaufe  a  dozen  heads  difpoie 
of  ail  the  reft,  wiio  like  machines,  follow  the 
imprefiion  that  is  made  upon  them. 

Sir  W  *  *  pretended,  that  in  both  parties, 
the  decifion  depending  on.  the  chiefs  only,  the 
compenfation  of  thofe  who  had  authority  on¬ 
ly  from  their  number,  eftabliihed  in  that  re- 
fpebt  a  fort  of  equality. 

J  Your  friend  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
made  ufe,  with  advantage,  of  the  arms  that 
were  furnifhed  him  both  by  his  general  know- 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  his  particular  acquaint¬ 
ance 
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ance  with  the  Englifh.  My  refpedt  for  you,' 
fir  W  f  quoth  he,  is  fo  great,  that  I  cannot 
oppofe  your  opinion  but  with  pain  nor  indeed 
is  it  to  contradid:  you,  that  1  fpeak  again  ;  but 
only  to  intreat  you  to  clear  my  doubts.  Is,  the  ' 
balance  in  reality  fo  very  equal  as  it  appears  at 
the  firft  fight  ?  Thole  of  the  oppofite  party  to 
yours  are  always  of  one  opinion,  which  is  that 
of  the  minifter.  Y  ou  are  not  fo  unanimous 
on  your  fide,  and  the  different  opinions  of 
your  leaders  turn  all  to  his  advantage.  The 
members  devoted  to  the  court,  who  Hand  much 
in  the  lame  degree  of  merit  with  him  that 
gave  rife  to  this  converfation,  are  they  not  a 
more  certain  refource  than  yours  to  him  who 
difpofes  of  them  ?  If  elevated  fouls  are  ambi¬ 
tious,  thofe  of  common  caft  are  avaritious.  The 
court  has  dignities  and  titles  to  promiff,  places 
and  penfions  to  give,  in  order  to  keep  fteady 
thofe  that  are  in  it’s  party.  You  are  but  too 
well  acquainted  with  a  truth  of  which  you  fo 
often  complain^.  In  your  party,  fir,  you  have 
nothing  to  engage  thofe  who  have  once  em¬ 
braced  it,  to  continue  faithful.  To  draw  them 

off, 

*  When  the  lift  was  publiihed  of  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  who  voted  for  and  againft  the  famous 
convention  with  the  Spaniards,  among  thofe  who  were  for 
the  affirmative,  there  appeared  200,000  /.  fterling  per  an¬ 
num  in  places,  penftons,  See  the  critical  hiftory  of  the 

adminijlration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole,  now  earl  of  Or  ford  * 
Pr/nted  for  J.  Hinton  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

An  Englifh  author  pretends,  that  the  number  of  places 
and  employments,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  which 
the  court  has  in  its  difpofal,  amounts  to  above  20,000  /. 
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off,  the  minifter  immediately  throws  before 
them  fuch  baits,  as  either  felf-love  or  avarice 
cannot  long  refill:,  the  baits  of  greatnefs  or 

riches.  ■ 

Honour,  and  the  love  of  our  country,  refu¬ 
med  the  baronet  with  a  deal  of  vivacity,  do  the 
lame  on  our  fide,  as  ambition  and  intereft  do 
on  the  fide  of  the  court. 

They  ought  to  do  it,  but  do  not,  purfued 
his  antagonift.  Have  we  not  juft  now  two  re¬ 
cent  inftances  of  it,  one  in  each  houfe  ?  Have 
not  the  D  *  Qf  *  *  *,  who  was  fo  much  re¬ 
lied  on  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  mr.  *  *, 
who  had  fo  many  years  declaimed  in  yours 
againft  the  miniftry,  both  changed  their  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking,  the  firft  for  a  regiment,  and 
the  latter  for  a  penfion  ?  Will  not  fuch  defec¬ 
tions  naturally  happen  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  uniefs  fuch  gentlemen  only  are  chofen 
members,  as,  like  you,  are  zealous  for  liber¬ 
ty,  and  prefer  the  intereft  of  their  country  to 
their  own  ?  But  J  cannot  believe,  that  men  of 
a  moderate  capacity  are  guided  by  fuch  eleva¬ 
ted  motives,  and  can  rails  themfelves  to  fitch  a 
noble  pitch  of  virtue.  The  probity  of  a  man 
void  of  underftanding  ought  always  to  be  fuf- 
pedted  :  his  zeal  is  always  a  kind  of  enthufi- 
afm,  his  conftancy  is  nothing  but  obftinacy, 
and  his  difintereftednefs  itfelf  often  proves  to 
be  only  infenfibility. 

If  there  are  always  fome  young  gentle¬ 
men  feen  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  that  is  a 
privilege  of  their  birth,  and  the  laws  have 

à  appointed 
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appointed  the  age  at  which  they  may  take  their 
feats.  But  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
moft  important  of  the  two,  and  where  you 
have  the  liberty  of  chufing,  you  ought  not  to 
entruft  the  interefts  of  a  town  or  a  county 
to  any  man,  but  he  that  paffes  for  one  of  the 
wifeft,  moft  knowing*  and  moft  independent 
men  in  it. 

You  reproach  your  neighbours  for  admitting 
among  thofe,  who  difpofe  of  their  fortunes, 
and  fometimes  of  their  lives,  young  gentlemen, 
who  ftudy  law  at  the  opera,  and  fpend  more 
time  at  their  toilet,  than  in  examining  the 
caufes  which  they  are  to  determine  $  in  a  word, 
who  have  nothing  about  them  of  their  profef- 
fion,  not  even  the  habit,  which  they  difguife 
as  much  as  poffible.  Our  anfwer  to  this  is, 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  we  groan  Under,  but 
which  the  venality  of  places  has  render’d  al~ 
moft  inevitable. 

But  how  does  it  happen*  that  in  a  nation 
where  good  fenfe  abounds,  where  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  reigns,  and  where  zeal  for  the  publick 
is  an  honour  ;  that  a  people  equally  interefted 
and  free  in  the  choice  of  thofe,  to  whom  they 
confide  the  guardianfhip  of  their  privileges, 
fhould  fo  often  repofe  their  all  upon  men,  who 
have  none  of  the  necefifary  qualities  for  this 
great  truft  ?  Y  our  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
are  men  of  much  greater  confequence  than  our 
officers  of  juftice.  The  French  coünfellors 
and  prefidents  are  magiftrates,  who  being  the 
depofitaries  of  the  fovereign  authority,  ufually 
Vol.  IT  Z  givê 
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give  fentence  only  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
particular  perrons  ;  they  are  not  even  allowed  j 
to  deviate  from  the  laws  which  are  their  rules* 

But  you  parliament-men  are  the  legiflators  of 
,  your  nation;  you  have  the  interdis  of  the  ftate. 
and  the  prosperity  or  mifery  of  the  people  in 
your  own  hands.  “  A  fenator  of  Great-Bri- 
“  tain,  as  you  have  faid  yourfelf,  is  inverted 
“  with  as  much  dignity  and  power  as  any  in- 
“  dividual  could  ever  enjoy,  in  the  moil  free 
“  and  molt  illuftrious  republick  ;  upon  his 
“  voice,  which  may  determine  the  plurality  of 
“  fuffrages,  depend  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and 
51  the  fortunes  of  his  countrymen.”  You  even 
.  think,  that  **.  he  may  difpofe  not  only  of  the 
“  liberty  of  his  country,  but  even  of  that  of 
**  a  great  part  of  Europe,”  whofe  fate  you 
imagine  depends  upon  your  deliberations.  The 
doors  of  theHoufe  oi  Commons,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  open  to  any  thing  but  love  of  the 
publick  good,  and  zeal  for  liberty  :  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  filling  it,  nothing  is  feën 
on  either  fide  but  opposition  and  intrigue,  in 
which  Ids  regard  is  paid  to  the  moil  worthy, 

■  than  to  him  that  is  richert.  A  wealthy. brewer, 
who  has  flock  in  hand  to  make  the  populace  1 
drunk,  will  carry  the  day  from  a  man  who  has 
the  greateft  talent,  and  the  mod  upright  inten¬ 
tions.  Is  it  not  rtrange,  that  people  fhould 
chufe  for  their  reprefentative,  a  man,  of  whom 
they  know  neither  the  fortune  nor  the  charac¬ 
ter  ;  nay,  fornetimes,  even  not  the  perfon  ? 

•  Much  more  natural  furely  would  it  be,  to 

treat 
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treat  him  as  a  fool  or  a  madman,  who  under 
fuch  circumftances  fhould  a{k  their  vote  ? 
What  then  ought  we  to  think  of  thofe  who 
give  it  fo  inconfiderately  ? 

The  eleftion  of  members  for  the  lower 
houfe,  in  order  to  maintain  the  prefent  confti- 
tution,  will  certainly  be  always  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  bufinefs  of  the  Bnglifh  nation  ;  and 
yet,  alas  !  it  is  at  prefent  the  moft  negleéted. 
Your  anceftors  paid  their  deputies  ;  but  you 
generally  faffer  them  to  be  in  the  wages  of  the 
court.  Now  the  people,  by  making  their  votes 
vendible,  oblige  the  candidates  to  buy  them  j 
which  brings  your  elections  to  much  the  fame 
venal  ftate  as  our  courts  of  juftice  :  for  you 
cannot  deny,  fir,  that  five  thoufand  ppunds, 
whether  given  in  a  lump,  or  divided  in  many 
parcels,  if  it  be  purchafe-money,  is  the  fame 
thing  :  the  place  is  bought,  and  the  money 
was  worth  what  it  was  paid  for. 

The  force  of  truth  obliged  fir  W  *  *  to 
confefs  all  thefe  abufes.  But,  what,  faid  he, 
in  fome  confufion,  do  you  infer  from  hence  ? 
That  we  are  men,  and  we  never  pretended  to 
be  angels.  Were  there  not  means  at  Rome  to 
corrupt  the  votes  of  the  people  ?  If  the  iegi- 
flature  ought  to  forefee  all  confequences,  the 
laws  cannot  prevent  them  all  ;  the  fame  depra¬ 
vation  that  renders  them  neceffary,  fometimes 
renders  them  hurtful.  Thefe  are  evils  that 
may  eafily  be  perceived,  but  the  remedies  for 
them  are  not  fo  foon  difcovered. 

Z  2 
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Y  ou  know  that  yoiir  friend  Mr.  D  *  *}  be-  ' 
ingufed  to  geometrical  exadnefs,  will  not  "give 
up  his  point  without  demon  ftration.  I  alfow 
with  you,  faid  he,  both  the  defeds  of  humanity, 
and  the  perfedion  of  your  government.  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  that  every  time  the  parlia¬ 
ment  have  taken  in  hajid  to  corred  thofe  a- 
bufes,  they  have  cb.ofen  the  wifeft  way  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  that  the  evil  is  without  remedy,  frnce 
all  the  attempts  to  find  one  have  hitherto  been 
Fruitlefs.  It  would  ill  become  a  foreigner  to 
cenfure  the  wifdom  of  your  laws  :  May  I  dare, 
however,  in  order  to  finiih  this  converfation, 
to  propofe  to  you  fome  expedients,  which  per¬ 
haps,  will  in  part  obviate  thefe  pernicious  a- 
bufes  ? 

Might  not  the  parliament,  by  a  refolution, 
annul  the  eledion  of  every  man  convided  of 
haying  given  money  for  his  feat,  and  deprive 
every  eledor  convided  of  receiving  it,  of  his 
future  vote  ?  Might  not  they  prohibit  the  pea- 
iants,  and  other  low  people,  who  fell  their 
votes  for  a  pot  ot  .beer,  to  drink  any  but  what 
they  paid  for  during  a  fortnight  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  take  away  the  right  of  voting,  for 
that  time,  from  every  man  who  was  proved  to 
bç  chunk  in  that  whole  period  ?  Might  they 
not  declare  thofe  who  enjoy  places  or  penfions 
at  court,  incapable  of  being  eleded,  and  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  houfe  thofe  who  accept  them 
after  their  eledion  ?  Do  you  think  lo  ill  of 
mankind,  fir,  as  to  imagine  they  muft  be  an- 
•  ;  :  eels 
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gels  to  eftabliih  and  maintain  fuch  regulations  ? 
What  would  you  not  have  to  fear  from  an  am¬ 
bitious  king,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  minifter 
can  make  every  thing  pafs  in  parliament  by 
dint  of  money  P 

Hold  there,  fir,  interrupted  fir  W  with 
more  fire  than  he  had  hitherto  thewn,  though 
you  live  among  us,  you  are  now  fallen  into 
the  error  of  all  foreigners  on  this  j(ubje£ta 
You  are  unacquainted  with  the  virtue  of  the 
Ehglifh,  We  maintain  fixteen  thoufand  land-, 
foldiers,  when  our  navy  is  alone  fufficient  to 
guard  us  3  our  taxes  are  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be  3  and  in  a  word,  we  grant  the  king  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  refute  him.  But  our 
liberty  ftill  remains  ;  the  Englifli  courage  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  we  fhould  fpill  the  laft 
drop  of  our  blood,  rather  than  fuffer  any  at¬ 
tack  to  be  made  upon  it. 

Thus  ended  the  difpute,  which  politenefs  did 
not  permit  to  purge  farther.  But  does  it  appear 
to  you  certain,  fir,  that  the  Englifh  will  al¬ 
ways  be  able  to  preferve  this  liberty,  which 
they  efteem  fo  precious  ?  By  too  many  conceit 
fions  may  they  not  deftroy  the  balance  between 
the  rights  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of  his  fub«* 
jects,  rendering  the  prince  too  powerful,  and 
the  people  too  weak  ?  Their  courage  indeed 
remains  3  but  what  a  fhocking  extremity  i§  it 
to  be  driven  into  a  civil  war  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &ç. 

Z  3  L  e  T? 
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To  the  Marquis  of  Lomellini* 

Declaration  of  war  againf  Spain,  in  oppofition 
to  the  mini  fier,  life  that  England  makes  of 
her  advantages .  "The  principal  fources  of  her 
trade .  Hifiory  of  commerce  in  England  and 
France*  Kern  arks  on  the  tobacco  and  corn 
which  the  French  take  from  us.  Decay  of 
'trçiâe  in  the  Italian  republicks ,  and  rife  of  it  a- 
mong  the  Dutch.  Englifh  folly  with  regard  to 
French  fajhions .  Balance  of  commerce  how 
known.  Advantage  op  the  Englifh  colonies „ 

London,  &c. 

'M  Y  LORD  M  A  R  QJJ  I  5, 

THE  party  of  the  oppofition  begins  to 
triumph,  and  the  king  has  been  oblig'd 
to  declate  war  againft  Spain.  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  furprifing  you  with  this 'news:  what  are 
we  private  men  to  infract  thofe  who  are  for¬ 
med  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  cabinets  ? 

'  -  prince'  Cant  emir,  juft  before  his  departure, 
faw  the  fprings  which  have  brought  about  this 
great  .event,  prepared  and  put  in  motion. 
He  ‘knew  ‘the  politicks  and  -refources  of  the 
faftiôn,  which  have  got  the  upper-hand,  and 
v~-  t  was. 
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was,  I  believe,  convinc’d,  that  their  refent- 
ment  was  directed  againft  lir Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  as  much  as  againft  the  Spaniards  :  they 
hope,  by  a  war,  to  obtain  what  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  get  by  a  peace  :  they  plunge  the  nation  in¬ 
to  trouble  and  confufion,  to  perplex  the  man 
who  governs  it  :  they  feem  to  think,  they  can¬ 
not  buy  his  fall  at  too  dear  a  rate  ;  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  lofs  not  eafily  repaired. 
It  paffes  for  a  certain  truth,  that  thofe  who 
would  fucceed  him,  are  not  men  of  better  in¬ 
tentions  than  he,  and  it  is  doubted  if  they  are 
equally  capable. 

I  muft  tell  you,  however,  that  this  a£t  of  ri¬ 
gour  or  weaknefs  in  the  Englifti  government, 
has  caufed  fuch  a  joy  in  the  nation,  as  fuccefs 
only,  which  is  always  uncertain,  can  properly 
juftify.  The  party  which  has  at  laft  prevail’d,  - 
has  long  declaim’d  violently  againft  pacific 
meafures  ;  and  the  ftep  that  a  good  number 
of  merchants  were  induced  to  take,  of  de¬ 
livering  to  the  parliament  their  complaints 
againft  the  Spaniards,  effectually  heated  _  ail 
minds.  The  populace,  who  follow  the  im- 
preffions  made  on  them,  without  perceiving 
how  they  are  made,  had  but  one  cry,  which 
was  for  "war.  They  did  not  perceive,  that 
when  their  drunken  fit  fhould  be  over,  they 
might  change  their  opinion,  and  fee  themfelves 
reduc’d,  by  time,  to  put  up  fruitiefs  vows  for 
a  peace. 

Without  pretending  to  judge  ■  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Englifh,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 

Z  4,  '  fay. 
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ZY,  that  the  latter  would  fain  carry,  on  all  thé 
commerce  of  Europe  alone.  Sir  William 
Petty,  whofe  calculations,  are  often  chimeri¬ 
cal,  thinks,  he  has.,  demonftrated  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  funds  enough  for  this  undertaking. 
The  Englifh  look  upon  their  pre  ten  fions,  in  this 
refpedt,  as  fo  many  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
their  neighbours  they  treat  as  ufurpations. 

England  is  attentive  to  make  the  moft  of 
the  advantages  of  her  fituation  :  fhe  is  an 
ifland,  placed  as  it  were  for  the  center  of 
commerce,  and  can  draw  lines  from  her  ports 
to  the  eaft,  the  weft,  the  north,  or  the  foutk 
Her  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  men  equally 
brave,  ftrong,  and  induftrious.  Her  havens 
are  numerous  and  excellent. 

The  fea  which  environs  her,  gives  her 
people  all  the  facilities  of  tranfporting  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  of  their  own  country,  and  bringing  in 
thofe  of  others  at  the  loweft  expence.  Having 
a  great  extent  of  coafts,  fhe  has  of  neceffity  a 
great  number  of  mariners.  The  people  on  the 
continent,  to  defend  tliemfelves  one  againft 
another,  are  obliged  to  fortify  towns,  and  keep 
up  handing  armies  :  But  the  Englifh,  by  their 
men  oi  war  only,  are  fufficiently  covered  a- 
gainft  the  invafion  of  an  enemy.  Their  wooden 
walk}  which  is  the  name  they  give  them,  are 
the  only  fortrefies  they  have  need  of;  fo  that 
all  the  expences  which  the  government  need 
to  be  at,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate,  tends 
immediately f  to  the  advantage  of  commerce. 

'  The 
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The  foil  in  England  is  fruitful  enough  1 
even  in  thofe  places  where  it  feems  to  be 
barren  it  is  enrich’d  with  mines  of  tin,  lead, 
copper,  &c.  The  trade  of  pit- coal  from  Ne w- 
eaftle  is  the  nurfery  of  Englifh  feameri,  and 
herring  and  cod-hfheries  on  their  coaft  are  a- 
nother  bounteous  prefent  of  nature. 

Their  wool  is  the  moll  precious  of  all  their 
treafures,  and  affords  the  moft  extenfive  branch 
of  their  commerce.  Leather  is  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable  article.  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
the  natural  produdtions  of  this  country  do  not, 
at  the  moft,  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  her 
riches  :  the  reft  ihe  owes  to  her  colonies,  and 
the  induftry  of  her  inhabitants,  who  by  the 
tranfportation  and  exchange  of  the  riches  of 
other  countries  augment  continually  their  own. 
Their  eftablifhments  in  America  alone  em¬ 
ploy  above  four  hundred  fhips. 

The  northern  nations  were  late  before  they 
applied  to  trade,  and  the  Englifh  marine  was 
nothing  at  the  time  when  your  republick  was 
miftrefs  of  the  fea.  From  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  I,  down  to  queen  Elizabeth,  they 
were  lefs  employed  in  enriching  their  ifle,  the 
moft  fure  way  of  augmenting  their  power, 
than  in  making  of  conquefts  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  only  flatter’d  the  vanity  of  their 
fovereigns. 

King  Edward  III,  was  the  firft  of  the 
fucceffors  of  W 1  l  l  i  a  m  the  Con  queror,  who 
appears  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
commerce.  In  the  parliament  held  at  Weft- 

minfter3 
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minftet,  Anno  1338,  he  forbad  the  fending 
of  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  ma¬ 
ny  privileges  to  foreign  workmen  to  invite 
them  over. 

Under  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  comrîierce  and  marine  of  England 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  ;  and.  What 
was  the  eonfequence  ?  This  queen,  having  by 
her  fleets  made  herfelf  rniftrefs  of  the  feas, 
became  alfo  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  She  efta- 
blifhed  a  Turkey-Company  : ,  îhe  opened  to 
her  fubjedts  a  new  trade  to  Archangel,  by  a 
treaty  fhe  made  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mufl 
covy.  The  Englifh  founded  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  cultivated  in  them  tobacco  and  fli- 
gar,  which,  by  degrees,  put  them  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  flipplanting  the  Portuguefe. 

Cromwell,  as  great  a  man  as  could  be 
without  virtue,  after  having  got  pofleffion  of 
the  fupreme  authority  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
tedf  or,  made  England  tafte  the  fruits  of  his 
government,  by  rendering  her  more  flourifh- 
ing  at  home  by  her  trade,  and  more  redoubt¬ 
able  abroad  by  her  maritime  power.  The 
regulations  he  made,  to  hinder  the  different 
nations,  which  trade  to  England,  from  bring-? 
ing  thither  any  goods  but  thofe  which  their 
own  countries  feverally  produce,  was  one  of 
the  wifeft  laws  that  policy  could  didtate  to 
him  for  the  good  of  a  people,  who  were  ne¬ 
ver,  lefs  free,  than  while  under  his  protedtion, 
nor  more  powerful  than  while  he  held  them 
under  his  yoke»  • 
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The  glory,  the  hàppinefs,  the  riches  of  a 
nation,  all  depend  upon  him  that  governs  it, 
Lewis  XI,  by  delivering  his  fubjebts  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  great  men,  bellowed  on  them 
a  real  advantage  in  the  augmentation  of  his 
own  power.  If  the  neceffity  of  the  Hate  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  load  his  people  with  new  taxes,  his 
prudence  enabled  him  to  invent  new  were  re- 
fources  to  fupply  them.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  trade  flourifh  in  his  kingdom.  The 
fairs  held  in  his  time  at  Geneva  were  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  France.  He  eftabiifhed  the  like  at 
Lyons,  and  in  order  to  draw  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  thither,  granted  them  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  as  his  own  fubje&s.  The  fairs  at  Gene¬ 
va  were  a  gulph  that  fwallowed  up  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  became  a  fource* 
which  drew  into  it  the  gold  of  our  neighbours, 

Henry  IV,  one  of  the  greateft  kings  of  our 
monarchy,  was  alfo  one  of  thofe  who  contri¬ 
buted  the  moft  to  the  increafe  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  He  caufed  mulberry-trees  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  France,  and  eredled  manufactures  both 
of  filk  and  linen.  M.  Colbert  followed; 
and  perfected  the  plans  that  had  been  drawn 
out  by  the  wifdom  of  Henry  IV,  and  which 
had  been  too  much  negleCted  in  the;  following 
reign.  Wholly  employed,  as  he  was,  for  the 
publick  good',  this  minifter  did,  indeed,  find 
himfelf  expofed  to  popular  injuftice  :  but  what 
glory  has  he  not  acquired  from  pofterity  !  He  ‘ 
will  always  have  a  place  amongft  the  greateft 
men  of  our  nation.  We  have  profper’d  in 
-  trade. 
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trade,  only  in  proportion  as  we  have  followed 
his  maxims.  By  extending  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom,  a  prince  often  only  raifes  to  him- 
felf  new  enemies  ;  but  the  making  it  richer, 
without  alarming  his  neighbours,  is  the  moft 

certain  way  to  enable  himfelf  to  give  them 
law. 

With  regard  to  the  prefeiit  commerce  of  En¬ 
gland,  you  know,  fir,  that  in  Italy  the  balance 
iSv  wholly  againft  them.  This  is  proved  by  the 
confidcrable  remittances  of  money  they  are  o- 

bjiged  to  make  thither,  either  tq  Genoa  or  Ve¬ 
nice. 

Since  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has 
âfcended  the  throne  of  Spain,  their  trade  with 
that  nation  is  much  more  difadvantageous  to 
them  than  it  was  before.  The  balance  is  alio 
againfl  them,  in  what  trade  they  have  with 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  other  kingdoms  of 
the  north.  But  Holland,  Portugal,  Africa,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  repay  them  again  with  inte- 
reft  what  they  lofe  to  other  nations. 

Unhappily  for  the  Engfifih,  we,  of  all  their 
neighbours,  are  thofe  whom  they  love  the  leaft, 
and  who  yet  are  the  moft  necefiary  to  them. 
They  fee,  with  regret,  that  in  the  trade  they 
have  with  us,  the  balance  turns  prodigioufly  in 
our  favour,  and  that  it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we 
do  not  make  this  balance  yet  greater. 

^  We  take  from  the  Englifh  a  great  quantity 
of  tobacco,  and  in  time  of  fcarcity  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn.  I  doubt  not,  but  in  time*  the 
wifdom  of  the  miniftry  will  find  remedies  for 
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theft  inconveniencies  :  for  on  the  pne  handf 
the  foil  of  France  is  fo  fertile,  that  if  we  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  example  of  our  neighbours.  We 
fiiould  never  be  in  danger  of  wanting  corn  : 
and  on  the  other,  we  know  by  experience  that- 
we  have  colonies  in  Amerida,  as  favourable  to 
the  plantation  of  tobacco  as  thofe  of  the  E£n- 
glifli.  Such  is  Louifiana.  We  have  already 
got  from  them  the  fugar  trade,  and  it  would 
not  be  more  difficult  to  make  ourfelves  mafters 
of  this  alfo  :  At  leaf!:,  why  fhould  we  buy  that 
of  our  neighbours,  with  which  we  can  fupply 
ourfelves  ? 

Such  eftablifhments  will  perhaps  require 
great  advances  from  the  government;  but 
what  advantages  might  not  be  drawn  from 
them  in  the  fequel  ?  It  is  neceffary  in  trade  to 
imitate  the  wife  oeconomy  of  the  farmer,  who 
does  not  complain  of  the  expence  of  manu¬ 
ring  and  fowing  his  lands,  becaufe  he  is  fure 
of  having  his  money  back  with  intereft. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied*  that  the  farmers-gene« 
ral  of  the  taxes,  who  have  the  regulation  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  and  buy  it  of  the  Engliffi  or  Dutch, 
could  be  engaged  to  buy  that  of  our  own  colo¬ 
nies  ;  they  might  be  reimburs’d  what  they  loft 
in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
would  in  time  find  the  general  and  their  own 
private  intereft  united  by  that  means.  This 
Would  confiderably  augment  our  trade,  and 
cdnftquently  the  cuftoms,  of  which  they  have  * 
the  direction.  Such  a  company  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  the  ftate  ‘than  fome  people 
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think,  who  look  upon  all  the  jokes  which  en¬ 
vy  makes  them  level  at  rich  men,  as  fo  mucli 
wit.  Their  credit  has  an  influence  upon  go¬ 
vernment,  and  is  a  kind  of  publick  fund  that 
may  be  always  of  fervice  in  time  of  need.  The 
fprings  of  the  treafury  are  not  the  leaft  necef- 
Tary,  nor  the  leaft  powerful,  in  moving  the 
machine  of  the  ftate  ;  but  care  fhould  be  al¬ 
ways  taken,  that  they  do  not  obftrud:  the 
fprings  of  commerce.  It  is  the  perfeét  har¬ 
mony  of  both  together  that  makes  money  cir¬ 
culate,  and  is  the  only  means  of  continuing  an 
abundance. 

The  attention  of  the  Englifh  to  whatever 
may  be  for  their  advantage,  fhould  ferve  for 
an  example  to  their  neighbours.  They  have 
a  long  time,  fir,  been  meditating  on  a  pro- 
Jed:,  which,  if  it  fhould  fucceed,  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  prejudicial  to  you  :  it  is  to  plant  mulberry- 
trees  in  their  colonies,  in  order  to  lefien  the 
quantity  of  filk  which  they  are  obliged  to  buy 
from  Italy.  They  do  not  negled  even  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  leaft  importance.  If  I  may  believe 
♦  what  I  have  heard  in  Bretagne,  they  had  the 
perfeverance,  for  many  years,  to  come  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  rock  of  Caudal,  near  St.  Malo,  and 
load  veffels  with  oyfters,  in  order  to  throw 
them  into  the  fea  again  upon  their  own 
coafts.  The  oyfters  which  they  had  thus  fown, 
if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  in  progrefs  of 
time,  fay  they,  produced  the  Bank  of  Col- 
chefter,  where  the  oyfters  now  taken  are 
look’d  upon  to  be  the  moft  delicate  in  Europe, 

,  ’  •  '  and. 
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^  ahd  fetch  a  very  high  price  at  Paris.  '  I  do  not 
pretend  to  atteft  this  faCt;  nor  do  1  even  know 
■*1  ^  agreeable  to  good  philosophy  i  but 
what  the  Bretons  think  is  at  leaft  a  proof  that 
thofe  people  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  En* 
glifli  vigilance. 

Wool  is  the  only  commodity  which  the 
French  want  out  of  England,  and  the  Engliffi 
have  a  moi e  indifpenffble  need  of  our  wines 
and  brandies  *  Independantly  of  the  natural 
*  advantages,  which  our  climate  gives  us  over  the 
Englifli  in  oui  trade  with  them,  their  fond*» 
nefs  for  fafhions  is  another  effential  article  - 
it  is  a  kind  of  tribute  which  their  folly  pays  to 
ours,  and  which  all  the  efforts  of  their  policy 
•have  not  been  able  to  abolifh.  They  even 
fpare  us  the  trouble  of  laying  fnares  for  them, 
i  hey  blame  us  thro’  caprice,  and  imitate  us 
thro^  tafte.  Equally  fmitten  as  we  are  with  all 
novelties,,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  ours,  be- 

caufe  their  workmen  execute  well  but  do  not 
invent, 

Undei  Ch  arles  II,  when  the  court  of  En¬ 
gland  affeCted  the  French  manners,  the  En» 
gliffi  workmen  counterfeited  our  manufactures 
as  they,  appeared.  But  fcarce  had  they  nïde 
one  pattern  fucceed,  before  the  mode  intro¬ 
duced  fomething  new  at  Paris,  which  fooa 
finding  its  way  to  London,  run  down  the  va¬ 
lue  .  of  w hat  had  been  there  wrought,  This 
obliged  the  manufacturers  to  give  over  an  em¬ 
ployment  they  could  not  live  by,  Kim  Wil- 

L'rkjvi 
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liam,  even  in  war,  could  not  entirely  remedy 
this  evil.  The  foie  effedf  of  the  adts  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  forbid,  under  fevere  penalties, 
the  importation  of  French  commodities,  has 
been  only  to  make  our  ribbands  and  laces  fell 
for  higher  prices. 

Does  not  your  republick  find  occafion  for  all 
its  wifdom,  to  prevent  the  like  abufe  from  get¬ 
ting  footing  among  you?  There  is  but  too 
much  inclination  at  Genoa  to  imitate  our  man¬ 
ners.  .  If  the  feverity  of  your  laws  proves  the 
attention  of  your  fenators  to  the  publick  good, 
it  at  the  fame  time  indicates  a  propenfity  in 
private  perfons  to  deviate  from  it. 

Thole  who  wonder  and  complain,  that  in 
France,  for  fome  years  pafit,  there  are  fomo 
people  of  eafy  fortunes,  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  who  cloath  themfelves  in  filk  during  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  fummer,  do  not  confider 
that  oür  fouthern  provinces  are  at  this  time  fo 
planted  with  mulberry-trees,  that  they  often 
contribute  much  to  the  carrying  on  of  our 
manufactures,  and  that  we  cannot  find  vent 
for  the  fuperfluity  of  our  cloths  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  if  we  do  not  receive  in  return  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  the  filks  in  thole  countries  with 
which  we  traffic.  Befides,  moft  of  the 
rich  filks  that  are  wrought  at  Lyons,  are 
lold  abroad.  Flappy  for  us,  the  foreigners 
love  our  modes,  and  feem  to  come  to  Paris 
only  to  ftudy  our  taftes.  At  their  return  home 
they  fancy  nothing  well  made  but  what  comes 
from  France.  Hebert,  la  du  Chapt, 
‘  1  and 
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and  Marcel,  are  perhaps,  the  three  held 
kno  wn  perfons  in  Paris  to  the  Germans. 

It  is  impofiible  that  luxury  fliould  not  reign, 
more  or  lefs,  in  a  country  that  is  rich  and 
commercial.  If  through  an  excels  of  frugality, 
a  people  fliould  renounce  all  foreign  commo¬ 
dities,  which  they  could  do  without,  what 
would  they  do  with  the  fuperfluities  of  their 
own  ?  What  would  become  of  their  manu¬ 
factures  ?  It  is  our  intereft  to  encourage  all 
thofe  which  draw  to  us  the  money  of  our 
neighbours. 

Manufactures  and  arts  are  the  principal  fup- 
ports  of  commerce.  The  Spaniards,  thro" 
negleCt  of  them,  are  poor,  amid  all  the 
gold  of  the  Indies.  Furniture,  equipages, 
and  other  expences  of  thofe  perfons  who 
have  a  tafte  for  magnificence,  and  the  means 
to  fatisfy  that  tafte,  cannot  empoverifti  ana¬ 
tion  when  they  employ  its  own  materials, 
and  when  the  excels  of  what  is  wrought 
draws  from  abroad  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
workmen.  The  poor  are  thus  kept  by  the 
money  of  the  rich,  which  is  the  moil  equal 
diflribution  of  fociety. 

In  all  nations  whatfoever,  thofe  to  whom 
the  government  entrails  the  care  of  trade 
ought  with,  the  utmoft  attention  to  dlftin- 
guifh  the  canals  that  bring  riches  in  from 
thofe  that  .carry  them  out.  The  fame  tafte 
for  luxury  that  draws  wealth  into  one  coun¬ 
try,  may  exhauft  that  of  another.  Frugality 
is  a  moral  virtue;  but,  in  the  eyes  oi  policy, 

.  Vol  II.  A  a  it 
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Money  is  not  only  the  true  ftandard  of  the 
indinlic  i  iches  of  any  ftale;  it  is  alio’ the  mea- 
mre  of  its  advantage  or  difadvantage  in  fo- 
leign  commerce.  The  only  way  to  judge  of 
the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  funds 
of  public  treasure,  is  to  examine  whether  our 
neighbour  bring  us  their  money,  or  carry  a- 
way  ours. 

Lhe  con  dim  Don  of  the  Englifh  govern-* 
nient,  by  admitting  merchants,  as  Well  as 
gentlemen  of  landed  intereft,  into  the  houfe 
of  commons,  nas  wifely  provided  for  the 
good  of  its  commerce.  They  know  what  is 
die  balance  or  it  with  foreigners,’  and  pern 
c€j.  v  v,  wnat  br  anches  of  i  t  may  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  their  nation.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  watch  over  trade,"  and  propofe  the 


jicceliaiy  regulations.  ITlieie  were  the  men, 
who,  .under  king  William  III,  cm&d. 
dax^  and  hemp  to  be  fown  in  Ireland,  and  e- 
ftabhfhed  the  linen  manufactures,  in  order  to 
ALrofg  the  quantities  which  they  had  been  o- 
bli-ged  to- take- from  France. 

L  J&  1x1  for  a  man  to  read  treaties  of 
commerce  -in  Ins  clofet  :  he  may  indeed 
learn  what  it  is;,  but  not  how  to  conduct  k. 
i.  iiue  iwm  every  tiring  a  mechanic  part, 
yv  il  ici  i,  nfe  only  can  teach.  Science  is  every 
#lierej'a  great  advantage,  and  perhaps  it  is- 
iinpoflible  to  excel  in  any  art  without  pof- 
wf iing  the  theory  of  it:  but  this  theory, 

without 
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without  pradtice,  ought  not  to  be  trufted- 
Books  would  as  foon  make  a  perfedt  phyiician 
as  an  able  merchant. 

The  fpirit  of  the  laws  is  too  indexible  to  give 
way  to  all  that  freedom  which  commerce  re¬ 
quires,  and  that  is  often  look’d  upon  as  ille¬ 
gal  gain  which  only  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
nfque  that  was  run  by  the  adventurer.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  is  found  culpable  when  in  fadt  he 
is  only  unfortunate.  It  is  for  the  general  uti¬ 
lity,  therefore,  that  regard  fhould  be  always 
had  to  what  is  juft  or  expedient  in  particular 
cafes.  Our  jurifdidtion  of  confuls,  a  tribunal 
*  that  has  been  found  fo  wifely  eredted,  is  a 
proof  that  trade  cannot  always  be  treated  by 
the  common  laws  of  a  country. 

The  difcovery  of  a  ‘new  way  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  thro’  the  Ocean,  and  that  of  America, 
which  made  us  acquainted  with  new  riches 
and  new  neceflities,  have  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  Europe  with  regard  to  commerce. 
That  of  your  republic  and  Venice  is  confide- 
rably  diminished.  Holland,  a  fmali  coun¬ 
try,  is  at  this  day  a  formidable  power.  Spain, 
an  immenfe  country,  is  become  a  weak  ftate, 
and  has  been  depopulated  in  proportion  as  it 
has  grown  rich.  But  the  true  riches  of  a 
country  are  the  men,  and  their  labour. 

The  Spaniards  have  large  tradis  of  lands, 
efpecially  in  Arragoi^  and  Caftile,  cover’d 
with  oaks  of  extraordinary  fize,  and  firs  pro¬ 
per  to  make  mafia  :  but  that  indolence,  to 
which  the  wealth  of  America  has  accuftom’d 
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them,  caufes  them  rather  to  let  this  wealth  go 
among  foreigners,  than  take  the  le:  ft  pains 
about  any  thing. 

How  much  more  vigilant  and  aftive  are 
the  ëngliïh?  They  have  eftablifhed  a  trade 
of  timber  between  their  colonies  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  which  is  very  advantageous  to  their  mo¬ 
ther  country. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  Portuguefe  them- 
felves  are  become  much  lefs  induftrious  fince 
the  difcovery  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  in 
Brafil.  They  have  left  the  Eçgîifh  to  take 
pofteffion  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  from 
whence  they  draw  fugar  and  indigo,  not  for 
their  own  confumption  only,  but  to  fupply 
their  neighbours. 

What  a  rich  conqueft  for  England  was  Ja^ 
maica,  which  alone  is  bigger  than  all  their 
other  American  iflands  !  The  foil  here  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  the  country,  by  its  fitua- 
tion,  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  contra¬ 
band  trade,  which  they  carry  on  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Spaniards  5  a  trade  which  many 
people  look  upon  as  the  fir  ft  caufe  of  the 
war  that  has  ]uft  been  declared,  and  of 
which, .  perhaps,  we .  may  not  foon  fee  an 
end  A 

The  troubles  about  religion,  and  the 
civil  wars  that  for  a  long  time  tore  the  bowels 
of  England,  were  in  part  the  caufe  of  the 
flouriilflng  condition  their  American  colonies 
are  now  in  ;  a  condition  that  may  with  fome 
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reafon  give  umbrage  to  the  government. 
They  are  already  too  powerful  for  England 
always  to  depend  upon  their  obedience.  Ads 
of  parliament  have  not  the  force  of  laws  a- 
mong  them  till  after  being  revifed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  colonies  themfelves. 

Before  the  Englifh  had  éftablifhments  in 
the  new  world,  thofe  among  them  who  were 
disturbed  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  Elans  towns,  whereby  their 
country  loft  them  for  ever:  but  America 
hath  fince  offered  an  afylum  to  thofe  that 
were  perfecuted,  where  they  have  been  more 
ufeful  to  their  native  country  than  if  they 
had  continued  to  live  in  it. 


How  happy  had  it  been  for  us  if  thofe 
proteftants,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  kinp- 
dom  by  the  revocation  of  the  edid.of  Nantes, 
had  in  the  fame  manner  taken  refuge  in  our 
colonies  !  They  had  not  then  carried  to  our 
neighbours  our  chief  riches,  I  mean  our  ma¬ 


nufactures.  The  relations  they  had  kept  up 
with  France  would  have  continued  them  in 
the  fame  habit  of  looking  upon  it  ftill  as  then- 
native  country  j  and  tho’  feparated  from  us 
by  religion,  they  would  Fill  have  been  u- 
nited  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  policy,  Beinf  in- 
terefted  in  the  glory  of  their  nation^  of 
which  they  would  then  have  continued  a 
part,  they  would  have  perfevçred  in  labour¬ 
ing  ftill  for  its  advantage.  In  the  remote 
parts  of  America  they  would  have  had  French 
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hearts  ;  whereas  they  are  now,  at  our  very 
doors,  our  moft  cruel  enemies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

your  moft  humble,  &c. 


L  E  T  T  E 


L  LXXXVI. 

i o  M.  de  Montcrif, 

Of  the  French  Academy  ; 

jTXt  Abbe  s  love  cf  folitude .  Upon  the  art  of 
plea/mg.  Diff  erent  feptiments  and  prdBice 
of  the  French  and  Englifh  with  regard  to 
that  art .  Englifo  women  and  clergy . 


Stamford,  &c. 


I  R 


¥  N 


of  the  great  world  where 


]|  you  live,  and  among  extravagancies  and 
avocations  of  all  kinds,  happy  is  it  for  you 
that  you  can  ftill  ■  converfe  with  the  mufes  ! 
How  beautiful,  above  ail,  does  it  appear, 
that  you  are  not  forgetful  of  your  old  friends  ! 
For  my  part,  I  lead  here  a  plain  life,  uni¬ 
form,  and  detach'd  from  all  human  vanities. 
There  are  times  in  which  folitude  is  neceflary 
to  me  :  I  love  to  live,  .now  in  town,  now  in 
the  country  :  the  croud  of  the  world  and  the 
fie  nee  of  retreat  pleafe  me  alternately. 
Thefe  changes  of  fituation,  which  vary  and 
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renew  the  affrétions  of  the  foul,  are  always 
agreeable  to  her.  She  has  fometimes  need  of 
the  moft  fimple  amufements  to  unbend  her. 
The  gravity  of  philofophy  did  not  hinder  So¬ 
crates  from  playing  with  children. 

As  I  go  into  the  country  only  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  retreat,  I  take  little  notice  of  thofe 
fumptuous  edifices,  which  are  but  fo  many 
temples  confecrated  to  difquietude  :  I  /him  as 
much  as  poftible  thole  vaft  apartments,  where 
numbers  meet  only  to  facrifice  to  this  goddefs. 
That  crowd  of  fervants,  which  is  every  day  to 
be  feen  in  great  houfes,  gives  me  difguft.  I  in¬ 
habit  a  fmail  hermitage  in  the  recefs  of  a 
wood,  upon  the  borders  of  a  fountain  •  and 
round  this  humble  roof  every  thing  breathes 
pleafure  and  innocence  :  here  it  is  that  I  phi-, 
lofophize  alone,  enjoy  myfelf,  and  contenw 
plate  the  wonders  of  nature  :  in  a  word,  I  arn 
happy,  while  under  gilded  cornifhes,  in-  the 
mid  ft  of  wood  chear  and  gamin  a,  others  are 

o  _ _o  } 

buried  in  the  vapours.  That  1  am  fo  fond  of 
retreat,  is,  becaufe  it  iras  the  faîne  efteét  upon 
me  as  it  had  upon  Montagne.  Permit  me 
to  ufe  his  own  expreffions,  which  have  lorae- 
thing  ftronger  in  them  than  I  could  hope  to 
give  you.  C£  Local  folitude  (fays  he)  morn 
readily  dilates,  and  enlarges  me  without  ;  I 
•c  throw  myfelf  into  affairs  of  ft  ate,  and  of 
■c  the  univerfe,  more  freely  when  I  am  alone. 

^  At  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  crowd,  I  am 
“  fqueez’d  up,  and  ftraightened  within  my 
:e  ikin  5  the  prefs  drives  me  into  myfelf,  and 
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f  I  never  behave  fo  madly,  fo  licentioufly,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fd  privately,  as  when  I 
am  in  places  of  refped:  and  ceremonious 
prudence*  It  is  not  our  foibles  that  make 
C£  me  laugh,  but  our  wife  gravities. 

I  confels,  in  fpite  of  all  the  tafte  I  have 
ior  a  Country  life,  that  it  gives  fomething  of  a 
rudeneis  to  the  manners.  Men  are  fo  much  the 


of  politenefs  is  eafiiy  loft  in  fclimde,  and  for 
this  reafon  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
prefent  you  have  made  me  of  your  Ejldy  upon 
the  Neai/Jity  and  Means  of  f  leafing,  After  ha¬ 
ving  read  it  once  with  piealure,  I.ihail  read  it 
over  again  with  profit,  .1  ihall  make  ufe  of  it  as 
a  prefervative  a  gain  ft  that  ruli,  which  I  may 
contra él*  either  while  I  am  buried  here  in  my 
retreat,  or  among  the  fox -hunters,  with 
whom  I  fometimes  keep  company. 

As  yon  have  lived  heretofore  in  this  co-uft? 


try,  .you  mult  have  perceived  that  one  of 
'the;,  charaéteriîlical  virtues  of  the  Englifh,  is 
that  probity  fo  eflential  in  the  commerce  of 
life-  -  if  heir  fir  it  meeting  gives  you  no  preju¬ 
dice  in  their  favour  5  but  when  you  once 
know  them,  you  find  among  them  the  fame 
friendship  and  kind  fentiments  as  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  'Ï  hey  cannot  be  too  pinch  praifed  on 
this  head*  for  fentiments  are  the  fineft  orna¬ 


ments  of  humanity.  But  unhappily  they  do 
not  reckon  mutual  attentions  and  regards  to¬ 
wards  each  other  among  the  virtues  :  they 
%  cî  defpife 
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clefpife  the  acquifition  of  thofe  polite  and  in- 
finuating  manners  which  conciliate  to  os  the 
good  will  of  others,  and  which  by  a  quite  op¬ 
posite  ,  excefs  we  often  put  even  in  the  place 
of  fentiments.  The  delire  of  pleafing  is 
here  feldom  found  among  the  great,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  Moft  of 
the  Englilh  look  upon  the  rules  of  knowing 
how  to  live  as  a  yoke  that  renders  life  in¬ 
commodious. 

This  is  a  country  of  liberty,  where  every 
one  piques  himfelf  upon  letting  nothing  con- 
Strain  him.  So  fir  are  they  from  concealing  a 
natural  difpofition  that  is  unpleaiant,  that 
they  add  to  their  other  faults  that  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  appear  lingular.  They  enter  into 
no  iociety,  but  on  the  condition  of  being  free 
in  it  ;  that  is,  of  having  no  regard  one  for 
another.  He  of  whom  it  can  be  faid  that 
he  gives  himfelf  no  pain,  is  certainly  a  man 
proud  of  his  clownifhnefs.  Almoft  all  the 
vices  introduce  themfelves  into  the  world  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  virtues.  In  feme  countries 
an  infolent  brutality  paffes  for  freedom,  and 
in  others  the  jneannefs  of  flattery  is  called 
politenefs. 

Among  us,  a  man  that  would  make  his 
fortune  muft  ftudy  to  pleafe  :  here,  lie  that 
endeavours  to  pleafe  muft  begin  by  making 
his  fortune.  In  France,  a  rich  man  tries  to 
advance  himfelf  at  court:  in  England, •  fetch 
a- man  is  prevented  in  his  application.  Who» 
ever  has  a  great  fortune  is  of  more  import 
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tance  here  than  he  would  be  in  any  other 
country.  It  is  thro'  wealth  that  a  peer  of 
the  kingdom  is  able  to  make  head  a  gain  ft  the 
mmffter,  and  that  a  merchant  becomes  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  what  ftate  foever 
a  man  is,  therefore,  inftead  of  fludying  to 
pleafe,  he  thinks  only  how  to  grow  rich, 
and  is  then  fure  of  pleafing  diffidently,  In- 
tereft  is  a  god  adored  in  all  countries  •  but  I 
believe  he  is  nowhere  ferved  with  more  de¬ 
votion  than  in  England  :  he  has  a  temple  as 
foiidly  built,  at  leaft,  as  Liberty  itfelf,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  great  deal  more  frequented. 

According  to  the  diveriity  of  manners  in 
different  countries,  the  notions  are  different 
upon  the  fame  things.  He  who  in  Paris  is 
called  an  amiable  man,  is  in  London  called 
only  a  trifler  ;  what  we  call  wit,  the  EngMffi 
call  nonfenfe  ;  and  wliat  to  us  feerns  pieafant, 
is  in  their  eyes  nothing  but  folly.  Here  are 
to  be  found  none  of  that  kind  of  men,  fo. 
common  among  us,  who,  inftead  of  afpiring 
to  make  their  fortunes,  found  their  whole 
ambition  upon  the  goodnefs  of  their  birth, 
and  think  the  pleafure  of  being  wiilftd  for 
and  fought  after  in  all  companies,  is  the 
greatefl  happinefs  of  their  lives.  Such  a 
creature  would  appear  ridiculous  to  the  Eng-, 
liili,  who  flick  to  the  folid  part,  and  think 
that  nothing  gives  a  man  credit  but  his  riches. 

It  is  this  fpeciçs  of  merit  that  eclipfes  every 
other.  A  man  one  day  told  a  ftory  that  did 
not  feem  probable,  and  fo.mehody  in  com- 
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pany  took  the  liberty  to  let  him  know  that  he 
doubted  the  truth  of  what  had  been  advanced. 
Sir,  anfwered  the  relator,  I  had  it  from  a 
Kentifh  gentleman  of  four  thoufand  pounds 
a-.. year.”  A  man  cannot  oppofe  fuch  a 
reafon  as  this. 

The  women  partake  much  of  the  fame 
way  of  thinking  as  the  men.  Thofe  who 
are  addided  to  gallantry  do  not  coniine  the 
art  of  pleafing  to  agreeable  behaviour,  com» 
plaifance,  folieitudes,  and  flatteries  :  all  thefe 
things  appear  to  them  juft  as  they1  are,  as 
mere  trifles.  Moft  of  thofe  who  among  us 
pafs  for  men  of  good  fortune  in  amours, 
would  with  difficulty  fucceed  in  addre fling  an 
Engkili  fair.  She  would  not  be  fooner  fib» 
dued  by  the  iniimiatlng  foftnefs  of  their  jar¬ 
gon,  than  by  the  amber  with  which  they 
are  perfumed.  The  Irifh  officers,  thofe  happy 
mortals,  whom  the  rich  dowagers  will  ibrne- 
times  hunt  after  among  the  dregs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  order  to  marry  them,  ieidom  owe 
their  gift  of  pleafing  to  the  charms  of  their 
wit  and  manners. 

^  Befides,  the  Engiifh,  who  are  moft  of  them 
addided  to  piiilolophy,  look  upon  this  ten¬ 
der  nefs  and  complaiiance*  to  the  fair  as  ionic- 
thing  beneath  tiiepi.  It  did  very  well, 
tney  fay  ,  for  the  ages  of  ignorance, 
when  among  them,  as  well  as  elftwliere, 
tnere  were  dougnty  knights  and  gallant  adven- 
tu-reis.  Since  that  time  the  men  are  become 
lets  complaifant,  and  the  women,  by  degrees, 
aie  grov. n  lets  difficult.  They  are  now  0- 
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bliged  to  take  fuçh  as  they  can  find.  The 
French  are  often  gallant  without  being  amo¬ 
rous;:  the  Englifli  are  always  amorous  without 
being  gallant, 

Tho’  in  this  nation  the  art  of  pleafmg  is 
very  little  ftudied,  there  is  one  particular 
clafs  of  men  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the 
reft,  whom  neçeffity  obliges  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  this  art  pi  mean,  the  ecclefiafticks, 
Thofe  who  look  after  a  bifhoprick  are  obliged 
to  be  courteous  by  profeflion.  They  aim  at  the 
very  pink  of  politenels  ;  but  are  ufually  fo 
affeâxd  and  ridiculous  in  what  they  attempt, 
that  it  commonly  ferves  for  an  object  of 
raillery  at  court.  Here,  as  you  well  know, 
a  man  of  quality  feldom  takes  upon  him  or¬ 
ders:  they  are  obliged  to  give  the  largeft  be¬ 
nefices  to  collegians,  who  never  lofe  the  cu~ 
ftoms  they  contract  at  college,  and,  tho’  ex¬ 
ceeding  attentive  to  copy  thofe  of  the  world, 
are  neverthelefs  very  clumiy  in  their  imita¬ 
tion.  Pedantry  feems  to  be  the  indelible 
charadler  imprinted  on  them.  The  turn  of 
their  writings,  as  well  as  of  their  difcourfes, 
difcovers  plainly  a  defign  to  pleafe  in  them  ^ 
but  they  are  all  the  while  far  from,  knowing 
the  art.  One  of  them,  who  preach’d  one 
day  at  court,  faid  at  the  end  of  his  fermon, 
cc  that  thofe  who  did  not  mend  their  lives 
C£  upon  what  he  had  faid,  would  to  all  eternity 

dwell  in  a  place  which  politenels  did  not 
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cc  permit  him  to  mention  in  fo  illtiftrious  an 
C£  affembly.” 

Before  I  conclude  my  fetter,  I  return  fo 
your  work,  and  mull  tell  you,  lir,  that  as 
Montagns  trufted  more  to  the  virtue  of 
his  temperament  than  to  that  acquired  by  his 
reflexions,  fo  I  had  much  rather  poflefs  the  gift 
than  the  art  of  pleafing.  One  is  acquired 
with  difficulty,  and  often  fails  us  on  occa- 
on  :  the  other  cofis  nothing,  and  is 'always  fire. 
Of  all  men,  thofe  who  pieafe  the  moll  gene¬ 
rally  are  the  men  biefs’ d  with  gaiety  and  fweet-- 
nefs,  without  any  mixture  of  vanity,  A 
man  of  this  character  does  not  want  even  wit 
to  make  him  relifh’d  by  all  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  a  melancholy  man  may  make 
himfelf  efteemed,  but  feldom  beloved,  ,  A 
man  born  without  gaiety  muff:  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  fucceed  in  foeiety.  Happy 
are  thofe  who  pieafe  without  any  expence  to 
themfelves  !  But  I  did  not  perceive  that  I  was 
entering  upon  a  fubjeft  which  it  becomes 
you  only  to  treat  ;  a  man  muff:  poflefs  the 
means  of  pleafing,  to  be  able  to  teach  them 
to  others. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*  •  ■  *  '  •  ;  a  ■  •"  a  ■  . .?  f  FF  Jfr  \  F  \ 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXXVII. 
To  die  Abbé  L.  A.  H  *  *  ; 


EngHJh'  too  much  politicians.  Thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  morality ,  policy,  true  liberty ,  and 
ether  points  that  regard  the  Englijh  confu¬ 
tation. 


London,  &c, 

S  I  R, 

TF  it  be  true,  that  in  France  the  men  of 
good  underftanding  do  not  apply  them- 
felves  enough  to  politicks,  it  is  certain,  that 
in  England  thofe  of  a  common  level  buiv 
themfelves  therein  too  much.  This  ftudy 
diforders  more  heads  than  it  regulates,  becaule 
it  demands  an  application,  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  are  not  equal  to,  and  luch  lights, 
as  but  very  few  men  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring. 

Thofe  principles  that  are  the  bails  of  mo¬ 
rality,  are  very  fimple,  and  nature  has  en¬ 
graved  them  in  all  hearts  :  thofe  that  are  the 
foundation  of  politicks  arc  fo  compounded, 
that  after  the  experience  of  all  nations  and  a- 
ges,  they  have  not  yet  been  hated  to  general 
fatisFaétion.  While  the  former,  in  vain,  teaches 
men  that  they  fhould  not  do  to  others  what 

they 
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t&eÿ  would  not  have  done  to  themfelves,  and 
men  are  io  bund,  as  not  to  perceive  that  their 
tine  iniereft  confffts  in  io  a  fling  :  it  is  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  policy,  by  the  moff  prudent  means 
to  bring  them  to  their  duty,  and  confine  them 
within  the  bounds  of  juftice,  whether  they 
wiil.oi  no*  But  eaiy  at  it  is  to  prefcribe  what 
particulars  owe  to  the  fociety,  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  enjoy  trom  it;  no  Sels  difficult  is  it 
to  regulate  what  the  fociety  owes  to  each  par¬ 
ticular,  ior  thofe  advantages  it  draws  from 
tueir  mutual  concourfe,  in  promoting  the  com 
mon  utility  ;  fince,  according  to  times  am 
circumfhnces,  it  is  fornetimes  necefiary  to  fi¬ 
eri  fice  private  to  the  general  intereft,  and  that 

sp  «ail  Cafes  the  lafety  of  the  people  is  the 
fupreme  law, 

,  p°u>  are  one  of  that  firiatl  number  of 
Cnofen  men,  who  are  formed  to  examine  with 
proht,  both  to  themfelves  and  their  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens,  a  matter  io  delicate  and  important^ 
i  ne  fhbdety  and  fagacity  of  your  wit,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  knowledge,  and  the  connexions 
you  have  had  wita  the  greateft  politicians  in 
England,  enable  you  more  than  another  man 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  an  art,  which  may 
be  called  the  completion  of  human  wifdom.* 
Xr  we  believe  feme  authors,  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  Englifh  government,  the  word 
liberty,  which  has  caufed  fo  many  disputes, 
and  fo  much  bloodihed  in  this  country,  is  note 
even  at  this  time,  well  under  flood.  It  is  in 
general  true,  as  Hobbes  has  remarked,  that 

when 
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when  private  perfons  or  fubjedfs  demand  liber¬ 
ty,  what  they  mean  by  it  is  dominion,  or  the 
fovereign  power,  of  which,  however,  their 
ignorance  renders  them  entirely  incompetent. 
You  know,  that  while  the  writers  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  party  complain,  that  liberty  exifts 
no  longer  in  England,  others  exaggerate  that 
which  reigns  there  at  prefent,  and  applaud  it 
in  fuch  high  terms,  that  one  would  think  the 
Engiifh  government  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  viciffitudes  and  revolutions,  to  which  ail 
human  inftitutions  are  fubjedt. 

True  liberty  is  that  which  exempts  a  man 
from  fubjedtion  to  another,  as  much  as  the 
order  of  the  fociety  will  prenait.  It  does  not 
give  to  every  particular  the  privilege  of  doing 
nift  what  he  pleafes,  but  only  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  general  good. 
As  the  ftrength  of  it  arifes  from  the  Jaws, 
where  the  laws  may  be  violated  with  impu¬ 
nity,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  liberty  has  a  very 
folid  foundation.  Every  attack  upon  the  laws 
gives-  a  ihock  to  it  ;  and  in  fome  inftances 
thofe  attacks  have  not  been  at  fini  attended  to, 
which,  at  laft  ;  have  given  it  the  fatal  blow. 
Thus  this  goodly  edifice,  built  with  fo  much  art 
and  care,  Ibmetimes  moulders  away  at  the  very 
time  when  danger  is  the  leaf!:  apprehended. 

If  liberty  coniifts  in  a  variety  of  religious 
worfhips,  and  an  unbridled  licence  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing,  the  people  of  England  may 
be  faid  to  enjoy  it  more  fully  than  any  people 
upon  earth  ever  did.  But  perhaps,  in  the 

con  fti- 
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cohftitution  of  perfedt  liberty  femething  more 
is  wanted  than  an  empty  found,  and  unbound¬ 
ed  indulgence  to  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 

In  fail,  ought  thofe  to  be  called  free,  who 
are  the  flaves  of  ambition  or  intereft  ?  No 
fooner  have  they  barter’d  their  liberty  for 
riches  and  honours,  but  they  have  in  truth  a- 
iienated  it.  And  have  not  all  free  ftates  been 

fubdued  in  this  manner  ?  y; 

Thofe  to  whom  a  nation  entrails  the  precious 
depofit  of  liberty,  may  foon  facfifice  the  pub- 
lick  to  their  private  intereft  ;  and  as  they  have 
the  right  of  making  laws,  all  thofe  that  they 
may  be  pleafed  to  enadt,  may  be  io  many 
chains  to  bind  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have 
conferred  on  them  the  fupreme  power.  No¬ 
thing  lefs  than  a  general  effort  will  then  fuff 
flee  to  break  them,  and  the  people  might  find 
themfelves  fo  entangled,  as  not  to  he  in  a 
condition  of  making  the  attempt. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  intimate  by  this,  that 
the  Englifh  have  loft  any  part  of  that  liberty 
for  which  their  anceftors  fo  bravely  fought  : 
my  only  view  is,  to  make  you  petceive  it  is 
probable  they  may  not  always  preferve  it.  A 
change  of  manners  neeeffarily  draws  after  it  a 
change  of  government  :  the  operation  of  cor¬ 
ruption  is  imperceptible,  but  the  effedt  is  not 
therefore  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Englifh,  who  love  to  compare  them¬ 
felves  with  the  Romans,  fhomd  conlider,*  that 
as  foon  as  thofe  haughty  conquerors  of  the 

Bb  4  world 
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world  contracted  a  third  after  riches,  they  loft 
the  republican  fpirit,  the  only  foundation  of 
their  power  and  liberty.  Nothing  is  fo  op~ 
pofite  to  the  love  of  one's  country,  as  private 
intereft  ;  and  you  cannot  but  have  perceived, 
that^  the  fpirit  which  animates  the  different 
parties  here,  deferves  at  leaft  to  be  iulpeéted* 
Liberty  cannot  fubfift  without  true  patriotifm, 
nor  perhaps,  without  a  kind  of  fanaticifm* 
which  a  concurrence  of  moral  and  phyfical 
caules  renders  equally  difficult  to  root  out  of 
fome  people,  and  to  infpire  others  with  it. 

The  Romans,  whofe  thoughts  were  all  turn’d 
to  the  grandeur  of  their  nation,  made  it  a  com¬ 
mon  duty  to  facrifice  their  own  interefts  to 
thofe  of  the  republic.  Private  advantage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  refulted  from  the  attachment 
of  every  one  to  the  common  caufe.  A  citi¬ 
zen  of  Rome  thought  himfelf  fiiperior  to  a 
king.  The  Engliffi  are  a  rational  and  trading 
people,  who  feck  only  to  enrich  themfelves, 
ana  have  not  that  powerful  motive  which  the 
Romans  had,  to  make  them  a&  for  the  publick 
good  preferably  to  their  own*  That  defire  of 
glory  and  heroic  ardour,  which  made  the  Ro-  ,  , 

mans  mailers  of  the  world,  is  not  to  be  found  ! 

in  England.  The  old  republicans  fell  into 
trade  only  to  fecure  their  conquefts  -  but  our 
neighbours  here  never  take  up  arms  in  Europe, 
with  any  other  view,  than  to  extend  their  com 
inerce.  If  the  publick  intereft  leads  them  in¬ 
to  a  foreign  war,  the  wiieft  among  them  will 
1  confefs 
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confefs  it  to  be  more  frequently  the  pretence^ 
than  the  caufe  of  their  domeftic  diviiions. 

The  following  picture  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  oppofition,  was  made  by  one,  who  is 
thought  to  know,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  pre¬ 
lent  ftate  of  England.  c*  Unhappily  (fays  this 
cc  able  politician)  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
sc  oppofition  to  the  minifter  is  founded  folely 
u  upon  avarice  *.  Thofe  who  maintain  it 
“  are  excluded  from  the  advantages  which 
arife  from  power  and  places  ;  and  in  this 
“  conflits  all  the  myltery  of  the  oppofition, 
“  what  art  foever  may  be  employed  to  dif- 
<c  guife  it.  If  the  minifter  could  find  means 
£C  to  fatisfy  the  ruling  pallions  of  thofe  who 
cc  oppofe  him,  if  he  could  fatiate  them  with 
employments  and  penfions,  it  would  be  eafy 
“  for  him  to  govern  without  trouble,  till  he 
<c  had  raifed  the  power  of  his  mailer  above 
cc  that  of  his  own  party.” 

What  an  idea  is  here  given  us,  fir*  of  all 
thefe  illuftrious  perfons,  who  feem  fo  warmly 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  publick  good  !  In 
all  probability,  it  is  exaggerated  by  the  warmth 
of  the  writer  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a 
man  who  has  declaimed  againft  the  govern^ 
ment  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  has  been 
known  to  become  its  apologift  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  when  the  King  has  been  pleafed  to 
give  him  a  feat,  there.  Let  us  not  be  iurprL 

B  b  2  zed 
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zed  at  all  thefe  variations  and  contradidions  : 
men  change  both  their  fentiments  and  lan¬ 
guage  according  to  circumftances.  Nor  fhould 
they  always,  for  this  reafon,  be  fufpeded  of 
infincerity  :  felf-love  blinds  the  eyes  of  the 
majority,  and  they  really  fee  objeds  in  no  ci¬ 
ther  light,  than  they  are  intere’fted  to  behold 
them.  There  is  in  mankind  more  of  folly 
than  of  malice  :  it  is  not  malignity,  but  vanity 
that  is  the  principle  of  all  their  adions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXVIII. 


To  M.  de  Cre billon  the  Y ounger. 

"the  company  at  Bath .  Virtue  of  the  waters  to 
the  fair  fix.  Supplement  to  tea  made  ufe  of 
here .  The  NeW-market  of  the  women*  In¬ 
trigues  to  get  down  hither* 

Bath,  &c. 

Sir,'.. 

Ïhave  af  laft  fatisfied  a  great  objed  of  my 
curiofity  ;  1  have  feen  the  waters  of  Bath, 
Scarborough,  Tunbridge,  and  Epfom,  are  no 
longer  in  mode,  and  therefore  I  have  paid 
them  no  vifit  :  for  if  a  man  would  go  to  the 

waters 
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waters  without  being  lick,  he  fhould,  at  leaft, 
go  where  he  is  hire  of  the  heft  company* 

Bath,  in  my  opinion,  deferves  the  regard  of 
a  Arranger  as  much  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  are  commonly  the  objedts  of  it.  in 
thefe,  which  have  been  made  famous  by  their 
univerfities,  one  may  get  acquainted  with  lear¬ 
ned  men  of  the  firft  order.  In  my  prefent 
refidence  there  is  a  fet  of  people,  who  do  not 
know  fo  much  Latin  and  Greek,  but  they  are 
much  more  agreeable  company  to  live  among: 

I  would  be  underftood  of  that  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  in  all  countries  is  the  moft  amiable, 
Bath  is  the  place  of  ail  England  in  which 
the  fair  fex  at  prefent  take  the  moft  delight, 
and  confequently,  where  the  greateft  endea¬ 
vours  are  ufed  to  pleafe  them.  Thofe  who 
imagine  the  waters  of  Bath  to  be  like  thofe  of 
Bourbon,  where  fcarce  any  body  is  found  but 
the  infirm,  the  paralytic,  or  the  valetudina¬ 
rian,  are  much  miftaken  :  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where 
people  enjoy  the  beft  health,  and  make  the 
greateft  ufe  of  what  they  enjoy. 

I  can  affure  you,  fir,  the  waters  of  this  fo 
charming  place  deferve  their  reputation.  Does 
a  hufband  complain  that  his  wife  has  for  a  long 
time  denied  him  an  heir  ?  The  phyficians 
advife  him  to  fend  her  to  Bath,  and  fhe  foon 
proves  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  They  aie, 
befides,  a  certain  remedy  for  the  vapours  in 
the  fair,  and,  what  would  furprize  any  man 
t.ut  you,  who  wonder  at  nothing  that  regards 

g  b  3  the 
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the  fex,  the  virtue  of  theie  waters  operates  up^ 
on  them  only.  I  know  a  great  many  dileafes 
that  i  cures  in  women,  when  the  men  can  re* 
ceive  no  relief  in  the  fame  diforders  $  as  the 
melancholy,  the  jaundice,  and  even  the  con* 
fumption,  if  it  he  not  too  far  gone. 

The  company  at  theie  waters  are  always  in 
g°#°d  #  humour,  and  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
principal  virtue  of  the  bath  is  derived  from  the 
gaiety  of  thole  who  ufe  them.  If  a  foreigner 
would  learn  the  language  of  the  country^  or 
get  acquainted  with  the  ladies  of  England,  he 
ought  to  fpend  feme  time  here.  The  women 
of  quality  are  not  eafiiy  feen  in  London  ;  not 
became  the  husbands  are  jealous,  but  becaufe 
the  wives  are  referved  and  inacceffible  ;  where-* 
£s,  on  the  contrary,  here  they  are  all  eafe  and 
fprightlinefs  in  their  behaviour.  They  make 
the  moll:  of  the  liberty  of  the  country,  and  the 
familiarity  which  the  waters  afford  them. 

You,  lir,  who  without  having  alfemed  the 
title  of  fpedator  in  France,  fometimes  perform 
the  fondions  of  that  office  in  your  ingenious 
works  *  you  who  reveal,  with  fc  much  deli¬ 
cacy,  the  little  ridiculous  foibles  of  that  lex,  in 
which  every  thing,  even  the  faults,  alfume  the 
form  of  graces  :  you,  I  lay,  would  be  very 
much  entertained  with  all  the  feenes  that  pais 
at  Bath,  which  would  lofe  nothing  under  the 
power  of  your  happy  imagination. 

When  a  young  widow,  or  a  fuperannuated 
dowager,  would  offer  incenfe  upon  the  altars 
ff  Hymen,  hither  foe  comes  to  facrifice  to 

that 
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that  god  :  hither  the  men  born  to  good  fortune 
repair  from  all  parts  to  eftablifh  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  Here,  of  all  places  in  England,  Irifhmen 
are  thebeft  received.  He  who  has  caufedhim- 
felf  to  be  talk’d  of  in  autumn  at  Bath,  will  in¬ 
fallibly  be  famous  at  London  in  the  winter  :  he 
will  excite  the  curiolity  of  dutcheffes,  and  draw 
to  himfelf  the  regard  of  all  the  court  ladies. 

The  air  of  this  city  feems  to  infpire  a  tafte  of 
pleafure,  to  which  even  the  hours  of  folitude 
are  facrificed.  All  the  new  books  are  read 
here,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  tell  you,  that 
I  have  not  obferved  any  to  be  fb  wTell  relifhed 
as  yours,  rfan-fai  has  been,  and  will  be  for 
a  long  time  the  delight  of  Bath  ;  it  is  already 
ranked,  among  thofe  pieces,  the  reading  of 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  regimen  here  ob~ 
ferved. 

In  London,  a  circle  of  ladies  drinking  tea  is 
uiually  but  a  melancholy  company,  in  which 
the  mod:  fprightly  young  fellows  do  not  care 
to  be  prefent.  There  is  little  faid,  unlefs  the  to¬ 
pic  of  fcandal  happens  to  unloofe  their  tongues. 
At  Bath,  on  the  contrary,  the  tea-tables  are  ex¬ 
tremely  gay^  and  indeed,  the  tea  drank  here  is 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  ufed  elfewhere  in 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of 
Wales.  Common  tea  has  no  effedt  upon  the 
fpirits  ;  but  Bath  tea  revives  and  enlivens  the 
moil  gloomy  difpofitions.  It  is  made  with  aiv 
rack,  lemons,  and  fugar.  Wineitfelf  does  not 
communicate  more  warmth,  nor  infpire  more 
gaiety  5  for  which  reafon  the  ladies  at  Bath 
v  v  '  B  b  4  make 
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make  great  ufe  of  it.  The  very  fame  thing 
which  here  is  called  tea,  in  every  other  place 
goes  by  the  name  of  punch.  The  women  in 
London,  at  lead:  thofe  who  have  any  regard  to 
prudence  in  their  conduit,  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
frain  from  ftrong  liquors  openly,  and  only  fip 
them  in  fecret  :  here  annifeed-water,  citron- 
water,  Barbadoes-water,  & c.  are  part  of  the 
tea-table-equipage*. 

The  men,  in  fhort,  do  not  amufe  themfelves 
more  at  N e wmarket-races  than  the  women  in¬ 
dulge  to  pleafiire  at  the  Bath.  They  are  indeed 
quite  another  fort  of  creatures  here  than  in  Lon¬ 
don^  and  the  conftrained  uniformity  of  their 
common  life  makes  the  difference  the  more  re¬ 
markable.  Fir  ft,  as  women,  they  revenge 

themfelves  here,  by  a  month  of  liberty  and 
diverfion,  for  all  the  gloominefs  and  confine¬ 
ment,  which  the  yoke  of  cuftom  holds  them 
in  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  while  they  re- 
fide  in  the  capital.  The  manners  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  the  fex  are  every  where  the  fame  : 
they  love  to  enjoy  their  rights,  and  if  they  are 
deprived  of  them  by  the  injuftice  or  caprice 
of  men,  by  mode,  or  by  prejudice,  they  em-  i 
ploy  all  the  arts  in  their  power  to  recover 

them 

#  Our  author,  in  this  letter,  indulges  a  vain  of  fcandal  which  is  not  na¬ 
tural  to  him  on  other  occafions,  and  endeavours,  in  a  note,  to  fupport  what 
he  lays  hy  referring  to  Mirabel’s  contrail  with Millanfint  in  Congreve’s  Way 
tf  the  World.  If  he  had  known  what  he  insinuates  to  be  true  while  he  was 
at  Bath,  what  need  had  he  for  the  authority  of  a  comedy  written  about  40 
years  ago,  the  feene  of  which  too  is  in  London,  to  jhftify  his  malicious  infi- 
nuation  ?  I  doubt  the  Abbe  himfelf  was  indulged  with  none  of  thofe  favours 
which  he  fuggefts  to  be  fo  common  in  this  place,  or  his  pen,  at  leaft,  would 
have  preferved  the  Lethasan  quality  of  the  waters. — Juftice  to  the  Britiih 
ladies  obliges  me  to  make  this  remark,  tho’  fidelity,  as  a  tranllator,  would 
not  permit  me  to  deviate  from  the  fenfe  of  my  original. 
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them  when  occafion  offers.  Even  in  thole 
countries  where  they  are  treated  like  Haves, 
they  find  means  to  command  their  mailers. 
Secondly,  the  women  of  this  country  have  a 
further  reafon  to  love  to  make  ufe  of  their  li¬ 
berty  :  I  mean,  their  being  born  under  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  infpires  the  fpirit  of  it.  More¬ 
over,  their  melancholy  temperature,  which 
often  effranges  them  from  pleafure,  makes 
them  more  fenfibly  feel  it,  when  they  give 
themfèlves  up  to  enjoyment.  A  coquet,  who 
runs  gadding  without  reflexion  after  every  tri¬ 
fling  delight,  has  perhaps,  for  that  reafon,  the 
lefs  relifh  of  what  fhe  enjoys.  But  pleafure 
with  an  Englifh  lady  is  a  capital  and  ra¬ 
tional  affair.  A  party  at  Bath  is,,  perhaps,  the 
fruit  of  fix  months  meditation  and  intrigue  : 
fhe  muff  feign  ficknefs,  gain  over  the  fer- 
vants,  corrupt  the  phyfician,  importune  an. 
aunt,  deceive  a  hufband,  andin  fhort,  have 
recpnrfe  to  every  artifice  in  order  to  fucceed  ; 
and  the  bufmefs,  at  1  aft,  is  to  get  fully  paid  for 
all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken.  Pleafure 
is  fo  much  the  more  attractive  to  the  Engiilh 
women,  as  it  is  lefs  familiar,  and  coils  them 
more  to  obtain.  IVfelanchoiy  perlons  feel  joy 

more  fennbiy  than  thofe  who  are  habituated  to 
it. 

Laftof  all,  the  waters  of  Bath  join  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  thofe  of  Lethe,  to  all  the  other  virtues 
3  have  mentioned.  Let  a  woman  drink  ever 
fo  little  of  them,  fhe  forgets  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  in  this  feat  of  enchantment.  In 

vajq 
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vain  does  a  young  Rinaldo  in  London  be¬ 
lieve  he  knows  again  the  amorous  Armida 
whofe  charms  he  adored  :  he  finds  nothing 
there  but  a  dragon  of  virtue,  whofe  very  looks 
caufe  the  moft  hardy  knight  to  tremble.  I 
have  heard  fay,  that  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Cha~ 
pelle  have  pretty  near  the  fame  virtues  -,  but  I 
leave  the  naturalifts  to  examine  that  fadt,  and 
teach  us  the  true  caufe  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &e* 


LETTER  LXXXIX  5 
To  M.  H  *  *  * 


1 

An  evening's  converfation  with  a  patriot  lorf 
expofing  the  ambition  of  haranguing  for  repu¬ 
tation . 


S  I  R 


Northampton,  &c. 


WORD  is  fufficient  to  make  a  wife 
man  underftand,  and  equally  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  betray  him  that  is  otherwife.  This 
moral  reflexion  feems  like  the  beginning  of  an 
apologue,  and  perhaps  you  expedt  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  fend  you  one,  in  order  that  you  fhould 
put  it  in  verfe,  and  embellHh  it  with  all  the 

n  graces 
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graces  of  your  imagination.  But  it  is  not  a 
fable  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  it  is  a  true 
fad:,  which  proves,  that  moil  of  thofe  men, 
who  appear  to  us  fo  great  by  help  of  the 
artifice  they  employ  to  impofe  on  us,  become 
very  little,  when  they  fuffer  us  to  look  upon 
them  in  their  natural  fimplicity.  Then  it  i$# 
that  in  the  patriot,  zealous  for  the  publick 
good,  we  find  only  an  ambitious  or  turbulent 
fpirit;  and  that  he,  who  was  looked  upon  as 
the  friend  of  his  country,  appears  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  an  enemy  to  the  minifter. 

I  fupped  laft  night  with  a  member  of  the 
Upper  houfe,  extremely  famous  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  or  at  leaft,  for  his  oppofition  to  the 
court  :  for  much  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  be 
deceived,  one  of  thofe- being  often  mifiaken  for 
the  other.  This  peer  has  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  great  wit,  and  is  one  of  thofe  who  is 
in  the  higheft  credit.  He  is  a  friend  of  lord 
B  *  *  *.  Mr.  Pope  has  praifed  him  in  his 
works;  and,  in  fhort,  he  wants  nothing  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  publick  upon  him,  or 
to  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  ftranger.  I  com 
fidered  him  as  worthy  of  all  mine,  and  was 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  a  free  conver- 
fation  with  a  man  of  his  exalted  character. 

I  a  long  while  endeavoured  to  purfue  fome 
connected  fubjed  with  this  illuftrious  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  England;  but  all  in  vain: 
fometimes  he  talk’d  to  me  of  the  beauty  of 
pir.  Pope’s  verfes,  and  iometimes  of  mr,  Ogle? 
jhorpe’s  voyages  :  he  entertained  pie  alfo 

upon. 
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upon  mr,  Rollin’s  ancient  hiftory,  and  the 
hiftory  of  China  by  father  du  Halde.  I 
muft  own  I  was  furprized  to  find  him  fo  con- 
verfant  with  the  ftate  of  our  literature,  that  he 
could  even  pais  his  judgment  upon  the  merit 
of  certain  periodical  fheets,  that  appear  week¬ 
ly  at.  Paris  j  and  which  are  fatires  only  to 
ec  feed  the  malignity  of  fools,  rather  than  true 
i€  pieces  of  criticifm,  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  underftanding,  and  perfedl  the  tafte 
which  were  the  very  words  in  which  he  fpoke 
of  them.  But,  befides  that  in  this  he  infor¬ 
med  me  of  nothing  which  I  did  not  know,  I 
wanted  him  to  talk  of  fubjedts  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  than  a  few  paultry  fcribbîers.  I 
afked  him,  if  he  would  not  be  in  London  at 
the  opening  of  next  feffion  of  parliament? 
*■*  Yes  fir,  faid  he,  it  is  my  duty,  and  that  I  will 
u  perform  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  take  any  delight 
there.  How,  my  lord,  anfwered  I,  no  delight? 
44  Why  fo  ?--■ -Becaufe,  anfwered  he,  I  can  no 
•  ‘  longer  be  in  a  paffion.  I  am  almoft  fixty, 
and  all  my  warmth  is  gone.  I  knew  the 
time  when  I  was  young,  and  the  blood 
u  boiled  in  my  veins  :  then  I  could  make  a 
(f  noife  in  the  houfe,  and  have  fpoken  two 
hours  together  without  paufing.  If  my  o- 
u  pinion  was  contradidted,  God  knows  with 
u  what  energy  I  fupported  it.  But  now  the 
££  cafe  is  alter’d,  and  I  cannot  fpeak  loud 
<c  enough  to  be  heard.  The  new-comers  have 
c<  eclipfed  me,  and  I  fhine  no  longer.  I  fpeak 
12  my  opinion,  that’s  all;  and  I  think  it  hard 
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u  to  be  reduced  to  that,  after  having  fo  long 
e‘  played  a  nobler  part.  You  cannot  imagine 
“  the  pleafure  there  is  in  fpeaking,  when  a 
“  man  is  tranfported  with  the  fpirit  of  party, 
“  and  the  heat  of  difpute;  when  he  is  fure 
“  that  what  he  fays  in  the  houfc  will  fpoil 
“  the  minifter’s  digeftion,  and  difturb  the  king 
£t  at  his  fupper.  Thcfe,  fir,  are  the  preroga- 
“  tives  of  us  Englifh  lords,  which  your  no- 
“  blemen  are  Grangers  to  :  but  it  is  a  fatisfac- 
tion  which  I  can  tafte  no  longer,  and  which 
“  I  always  regret  the  lofs  of.  How  happy  is 
“  my  lord  C  *  *  *  !  Though  of  my  age,  no 
“  affairs  of  importance  come  upon  the  carpet, 
“  to  which  he  does  not  fpeak  the  firft,  the’ 
“  loudeft,  and  the  laft.  He  has  loft  nothing 
of  the  fire  of  his  youth  $  but  for  my  part^ 

“  I  am  paft  the  working  myfelf  up  to  a  paf- 
“  fion.” 

He  accompanied  thefe  laft  words  with  a  deeo 
figh  ;  and  this  is  the  whole,  fir,  without  the 
leaft  deviation  from  truth,  that  was  to  me  ei¬ 
ther  curious  or  entertaining,  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  this  eminent  perfon.  There  was  not 
even  fo  much  as  a  word  faid  about  the  love  of 
our  country  ;  and  the  freedom  of  fpeech  was 
looked  upon  as  valuable,  rather  as  a  means  of 
mortifying  the  minifter,  than  as  a  way  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  good  of  the  nation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir3  your  molt  humble^  See,  '  ' 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  XC 


To  the  Abbé  rf  Olivet. 

'Revolutions  in  the  empire  of  letters .  Rous¬ 
seau’s  character.  Degeneracy  of  French  au-* 
thors .  Age  of  Lewis  XIV*  Difpute  con¬ 
cerning  the  antients  and  moderns.  No  pub- 
lick  encouragement  to  fcience  in  England \  A 
fcholar>  what  ?  Wit .  Common-fenfe.  Non - 
fenfc.  Difficulty  of  tranfating.  Judgments 
of  fever  al  authors ,  pieces  ,  words  ,  &c. 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

WORKS  of  genius  do  as  much  ho¬ 
nour  to  a  nation  as  its  conquefts, 
and  the  triumphs  of  literature  are  not  lefs  re¬ 
putable  than  thofe  of  arms.  Pofterity  places 
the  hero,  and  he  that  fung  him,  in  the  fame 
rank. 

The  great  men  of  both  fides,  produced  in 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV,  have  equally  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  the  En¬ 
glifh  are  the  people,  of  all  others, who  take  the 
moft  umbrage  at  the  glory  of  France.  They 
have  equally  employed  their  efforts  to  difpute 
with  her  the  pre-eminence  in  the  republick  of 

letters 
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letters,  and  oppofe  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
power,  in  Europe. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  have  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  philofophy  :  but 
perhaps  they  are  unjuft  when  they  believe, 
that  “  in  eloquence,  poefy,  and  even  in  hifto- 
^  ry,  and  all  other  kinds  of  literature,  no 
people  ancient  or  modern,  have  lurpaflèd 
them.  At  leaft,  thefe  are  prétentions, 
which  they  cannot  eafily  juftify. 

The  empire  of  letters  has  its  revolutions  as 
well  as  other  empires.  '  In  thefe  latter  times  it 
pafled  from  the  Italians  to  the  French,  and 
now  the  Englilh  labour  hard  to  difpoffefs  us. 

I  am  forry  we  do  not  do  fo  much  to  maintain 

our  rank,  as  our  neighbours  do  to  become 
our  mailers. 

If  the  glory  of  the  French  ParnalTus  is  not 
entirely  eclipfed,  it  grows  dimmer  every  day 
Under  another  Augustus  we  fhould  not  find 
anotner  Virgil.  While  a  king,  the  delight 
of  nis  people,  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  af- 
tonilhes  all  Europe  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquefts,  our  degenerate  mufes  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  celebrate  them  :  all  they  could 
do,  was,  to  exprefs  the  imbecility  of  their 
zed.  The  princes  of  this  day,  who  equal  the 
uftre  of  the  greateft  names  in  military  affairs, 
iignalize  their  valour  to  little  purpofe  •  there 
is  no  crown  for  them,  but  that  beftowed  by 
the  hands  of  Viétory  herfelf.  J 

Rousseau  iliewed  our  poets  upon  what 
part  of  Paraaffus  to  gather  thofe  laurels,  which 


immor- 
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immortalize  equally  he  who  gives,  and  he  who 
receives  them.  Whether  they  had  not  ftrength 
enough  to  keep  on  in  the  road  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  them,  or  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  bye-paths,  which  led 
them  out  of  their  way  ;  they  have  only  been 
able  to  pick  up  here  and  there  a  few  loofe 
flowers.  They  have  only  ereCted  monuments 
of  a  day’s  duration,  to  fafts  in  themfelves  im¬ 
mortal. 


In  works  of  another  kind  we  are  not  more 
happy.  I  never  pay  a  vifit  to  the  French  book- 
fellers  of  this  city,  but  I  am  grieved  to  find 
them  fo  well  flocked  with  new  books,  piinted 
at  Paris,  which  difhonour  our  nation  in  the 


fight  of  foreigners.  _ 

We  are  at  this  day  become  great  m  little,  and 

little  in  great  things  ;  philoiophers  in  trifles, 
and  triflers  in  philofophy.  Inftead  of  ftudying 
for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  perfection  of  arts,  we  think  01  nothing 
but  how  to  gratify  that  tafte  for  fuperficia! 
things,  which  prevails  in  the  prefent  age. 

It  is  but  too  true,  fir,  that  learning  is  totally 
negleCted  among  us  ;  and  fuch  men  as  you, 
who  fill  the  firft  places  in  literature,  ought  to 
complain  of  it.  The  leCtures  founded  by  the 
French  reftorer  of  learning  *  in  the  royal  col¬ 
lege,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  ftudy  and  tafte 
of  the  learned  languages,  are  at  this  day  fre¬ 
quented  by  nothing  but  Infh  pi  lefts. 

H  J  Whatever 
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Whatever  gifts  nature  may  have  beftow’d 
on  us,  we  are  in  need  of  models  to  form 
ourfelves  by  :  for  he  who  is  obliged  to  draw 
all  from  himfelf,  never  produces  any  thing 
great.  Corneille  himfelf  did  not  begin 
to  rife  till  he  wrote  the  Cid.  The  works  of 
the  antients  were  familiar  to  the  good  writers 
of  Lewis  XlV’sage,  and  it  was  by  imitating 
the  former  that  the  latter  became  their  equals. 
It  was  from  Euripides  that  Racine  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  moving  the  paffions. 

Different  authors,  perhaps  more  for  their 
own  intereft  than  for  the  want  of  knowing 
better,  have  of  late  years  pretended  that  the 
progrefs  which  the  fciences  have  made  among 
us,  may  difpenfe  us  for  the  future  from  going 
to  the  fchools  of  Rome  and  Greece.  They 
perceived  they  could  get  no  reputation  them- 
felves,  but  in  proportion  as  they  could  run 
down  that  of  the  antients.  It  is  more  eafy  to 
decry  the  merit  of  thofe  great  models  than  to 
equal  it  ;  and  therefore,  not  being  able  to  i- 
rnitate  their  fimplicity,  they  endeavour’d  to 
make  it  pafs  for  rufticity. 

As  this  prevention,  falfe  as  it  is,  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  two  vices  that  are  natural  to  men, 
vanity  and  indolence,  thefe  new  dodtors  foon 
made  a  number  of  profelytes.  Thofe  that 
were  called  the  wits,  that  is  to  fay,  ignorant 
and  fuperficial  writers,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  propagate  principles  that  were  fo  much  to 
their  tafte.  In  a  word,  all  the  prefent  gene¬ 
ration  feem  to  have  adopted  them;  and  you 

C  c  fee 
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fee  the  forrowful  eftedts.  In  fciences,  as  in  mo¬ 
rality,  the  leaf!  relaxation  has  dangerous  con- 
fequences,  and  perhap  s  üs  much  pains  is  re** 
quifite  to  keep  them  in  perfection,  as  to 
bring  them  to  it  at  the  firft. 

Our  age,  in  the  different  productions  of 
wit,  is  already  fo  much  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  that  the  complaints  on  that  ac¬ 
count  are  general  But  the  better  ground  I 
fee  there  is  for  them,  the  more  ridiculous  does 
it  appear  to  aferibe  them,  as  fome  people  do, 
to  the  fmall  protection  that  is  now  given  in 
France  to  literature.  I  am  not  afraid  to  ad¬ 
vance,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fciences  ftill 
receive  more  encouragement  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  France  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  In  England,  private  perfons  carefs  and 
favour  thofe  who  cultivate  them  :  but  the 
public  miniftry,  whofe  influence  is  always 
the  moft  powerful,  contributes  but  very 
weakly  to  their  advancement. 

The  writers  I  have  mentioned  endeavour 
to  impofe  upon  us  equally  in  what  regards 
our  neighbours,  and  what  pafîès  among  our- 
felves.  However,  thofe  who  have  recourfe 
to  filch  artifices  abufe  themfelves,  while  they 
think  to  abufe  the  public  :  thefe  frivolous  ex- 
cufes  are  perceived  to  be  only  the  effeft  of 
tneir  infincerity,  which  hinders  them  from 

confeffing  their  own  ignorance  and  infuflr- 
ciency. 

M.  de  la  Motte  dared  to  give  his  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Homer,  whofe  language  he 
*  owned 
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owned  he  did  not  underhand,  Without  con¬ 
demning  him,  we  may  with  ahurance  fay, 
that  thofe  who  follow  his  example  have  not  the 
fame  advantages  as  he  to  excufe  them  from 
this  part  of  knowledge,  which  they  defpife 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  have  it  not. 

Bayle,  perhaps  with  too  much  fe verity* 
pretends  that  whoever  does  not  underhand 
Greek  cannot  call  himfelf  a  learned  man.  At 
prefent,  among  thofe  who  allume  that  name, 
how  many  are  there  who  fcarcely  underhand 
Latin  !  A  romance,  the  moh  contemptible 
pamphlet,  are  by  the  authors  of  them  thought 
fufficient  titles  to  this  appellation. 

Of  all  our  numerous  living  writers,  one 
part  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  torrent,  and  the  others  give  themfelves  up 
to  their  indolence.  Hence  we  now  fee  no¬ 
thing  appear  in  France  but  frivolous  works, 
becaufe  fuch  works  are  moh  in  fafhion,  and 
the  moh  eafy  to  fucceed  in.  The  folid  of 
late  is  entirely  negleâed  in  all  that  is  done 
among  us,  and  the  agreeable  is  the  only 
thing  purfued.  As  in  the  prefent  age  we 
build  only  for  ourfelveSj  and  not  for  our  de¬ 
fendants  :  fo  in  works  of  wit  we  write  only 
for  our  own  age,  without  the  leah  thought  of 
poherity.  A  man  that  is  bom  with  talents  to 
have  made  him  ufeful  in  fociety,  now  con¬ 
tentedly  waftes  his  life  in  writing  wretched 
romances. 

Thofe  who  indulge  to  fuch  an  ill  ufe  of 
-the  gifts  behowed  upon  them  by -nature,-  do 

C  -c  2.  n  ot 
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not  perceive  the  injury  they  do  themfelvesJ 
They  obtain  indeed  a  momentary  reputation, 
but  cannot  rife  to  be  of  any  real  value  *. 
Writers  whofe  works  are  marked  with  the 
feal  of  public  utility,  âre  the  only  ones  that 
have  any  claim  to  true  eftimation. 

The  reputation  of  being  a  wit,  of  which 
men  are  fo  jealous,  tho’  it  be  acquired  at 
fmall  expence,  is  the  foie  caufe  of  thefe  er¬ 
rors  :  as  the  women  only  give  this  reputation, 
the  men  write  only  for  the  women.  It  is  Hot 
furprifmg  that  fo  many  people  put  fuch  a 
high  value  upon  all  thofe  fuperficial  writings  : 
they  are  the  only  works  adapted  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity.  Thofe  frivolous  minds,  which  are 
not  affe&ed  with  the  good  fenfe  of  the  antk- 
ents,  defpife  what  they  do  not  poffefs.  This 
is  a  part  that  felf-love  always  readily  takes,  to 
avoid  being  mortified  for  the  want  of  what 
nature  has  refufed  us. 

It  is  thought  doing  a  favour  to  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  to  allow  they  had  a  grofs  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  ;  for  that  is  the  only  merit  which 
the  partizans  of  modern  literature  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  with  them.  But  few  of  thefe  criticks 
perceive  what  they  grant  in  this  conceffion. 
It  is  the  common  language  of  thofe  who  are 
deftitute  of  judgment,  to  fay  that  every  man 
has  his  fhare  of  it.  They  are  not  afraid  to 
advance  that  Despreaux  was  no  man  of 
wit  9  and  the  famous  Rousseau,  according 

to 

*  Vera  gloria  radices  agit ,  atque  etiam  propagator  : 
fief  a  omnia  celer  iter  tanqwm  fwfaili  décidant ,  nec  fimulatum 
potejl  quidquam  efje  diuturnum. 
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to  them,  belonged  to  the  laft  age,  and  had 
but  little  of  it.  The  matter  now-a-days 
paiîes  for  nothing,  and  the  workmanlhip  on¬ 
ly  is  regarded  :  the  fine  thoughts,  as  they  are 
called,  are  every  thing.  In  a  great  many 
works  the  author  does  nothing  but  follow  a 
pleafant  idea,  and  drefs  it  up  in  the  familiar 
words  which  he  has  collected  in  the  company 
he  keeps  ;  fo  that  what  he  afcribes  at  laft  to 
his  imagination,  is  nothing  but  the  didates  of 
his  memory. 

There  is  one  fimple  way  of  coming  to 
a  decifion,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  favourable  to  the  partizans  of  the  tafte 
that  now  reigns.  Tranflations  are  the  touch- 
ftones  of  wit,  and  that  which  is  true  wit  in 
one  language  will  be  equally  fo  in  another. 
It  is  like  mercury,  which  tho’  it  may  allume 
different  forms,  is  not  loft  in  any  operation 
you  can  make  it  undergo.  What  the  Italians 
call  concetti ,  (conceits)  if  tranflated  into  En~ 
glilh  would  be  called  non-fenfe. 

The  works  of  the  antients  have  always  un¬ 
dergone  this  proof,  without  lofing  any  thing 
of  their  intrinfic  yalue.  Homes,  read  him 
in  what  language  you  will,  is  always  the 
greateft  of  poets.  Even  Don  Quixote  did 
not  fucceed  lefs  in  French  than  in  Spanifli. 
Mol  1  ere  preferves  his  true  beauties  in  Italian 
and  Englilh  :  as  he  painted  nature,  the  truth 
and  juftice  of  his  pidures  will  be  always  ac¬ 
knowledged,  if  they  are  but  render’d  pro- 
pçrly  and  happily.  Every  tranflation  is  a 
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copy  :  but  to  copy  well*  a  man  fhouîd 
know  how  to  paint. 

V/hen  thofe  of  our  gay  modern  pieces* 
which  have  the  moft  reputation  in  France* 
come  to  be  tranflated  into  Engiifh,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  only  tiflues  of  nothings,  agreea¬ 
bly  exprefs'd.  All  thofe  fo  delicate  thoughts 
vafiifh  away  when  you  take  them  out  of  the 
words  in  which  they  are  drefs’d.  The  kind 
of  wit,  in  which  their  merit  conflits*  evapo¬ 
rates  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  crucible.  As 
ail  the  luftre  was  owing  only  to  the  turn  and 
poliih,  it  cannot  be  preferved  in  another 
tongue,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  find  equi¬ 
valent  expreffions  for  all  thofe  pretty  phrafes 
that  fupply  the  place  of  thoughts. 

By  this  proof  we  may,  in  fadt,  know  the 
merit  of  every  author  :  for  true  wit  is  the 
fame  in  all  nations  and  ages.  We  now  read 
Phæbrus  with  pleafure,  and  la  Fontaine's 
fables  would  have  fucceeded  at  Athens.  Po- 
iterity,  which  two  thoufand  years  hence  lhall 
know  nothing  of  Corneille  but  his  works 
tranflated  into  a  language  then  fpoken,  will 
not  be  able  to  divine  what  nation  he  was  of, 
nor  in  what  age  he  lived,  Racine,  admi¬ 
rable  as  he  otherwife  is,  difcovers  himfelf 
to  be  a  Frenchman.  Others,  independent  of 
their  national  character,  have  alfo  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  age  ;  and  others,  again,  have 
only  the  wit  of  the  very  year  they  wrote  in. 
Such  is  the  wit  of  many  of  our  modern  au¬ 
thors,  We  may  go  farther*  and  fay  that  the  wit 

which 
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which  lately  has  been  fo  much  In  vogue.  Is 
properly,  but  of  a  Angle  day,  and  can  produce 
nothing  of  more  than  a  day’s  duration. 

Whatever  depends  purely  upon  the  mode, 
muft  feel  the  inconftancy  of  it  :  hence  many 
books,  that  made  a  great  noife  at  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  foon  fall  into  contempt,  or  at  leaft, 
into  oblivion.  As  their  principal  merit  arifes 
from  a  jargon  different  from  the  common 
language,  and  a  conformity  to  that  vein  of 
pleafantry  which  is  then  in  vogue,  they  are 
carried  away  with  the  vortex  of  ridicule  and 
extravagancies,  their  cotemporaries,  which  are 
obliged  to  give  room  to  others  more  powerful 
by  their  novelty.  The  revolutions  of  follies,  in 
our  nation  are  equally  fudden  and  frequent  ; 
fo  that,  the  wit  of  this  year  will  not  be  the 
wit  of  the  next.  When,  hereafter,  in  fome  of 
our  romances,  which  paint  neither  the  lan¬ 
guage  nor  the  manners  of  our  time,  it  fliall 
be  read,  cc  that  a  woman  who  has  an  affair* 

ought  not  to  be  blamed,  becaiife  there  are 
a  no  women  who  have  them  not;”  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  they  will  not  underhand  what  the  au¬ 
thor  intended  to  fay,  which  will  be  fo  much 
the  worfe  for  the  honour  of  our  age. 

It  is  true,  that  among  thefe  productions, 
which  are  efteemed  ingénions,  fome  do,  ia 
faét,  fo  much  refemble  works  of  wit,  that 
people  are  in  fome  meafure  excufable  for  being 
a  while  deceived  by  them.  In  this  age,  where¬ 
in  phiiofophy  has  made  more  progrefs  than 
genius,  we  have  learned  to  counterfeit  wit  as 

C  ç  4  perfectly 
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perfectly  as  diamonds:  we  imitate  equally  the 
Infixé  of  both.  Solidity  is  the  foie  quality 
which  we  cannot  give  to  thofe  effays,  in  which 
we  aim  at  making  art  pafs  for  nature.  We 
may  multiply  them,  however,  to  infinity,  with¬ 
out  being  ever  the  richer  :  for  it  is  through 
real  indigence  that  fo  many  authors  affedt  this 
modifh  mimic  wit.  There  are  certain  receipts 
how  to  make  it,  and  the  fecret  has  lately  got 
into  print.  ££  It  is  *  nothing  more  than  to  unite 
tc  diftant  things,  or  divide  thofe  that  feem  to 
4£  join,  or  oppofe  one  thing  to  another:”  A- 
bove  all,  it  is  running  much  into  antithefes, 
which,  of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric  is  the  moft 
brilliant,  and  may  be  ufed  with  the  leafl  trou¬ 
ble.  To  fay  things  otherwife  than  they  have 
been  faid  before,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  thoughts 
that  are  trivial  and  trite,  to  exprefs  common 
ideas  in  a  lingular  manner,  ridiculoufly  to 
bring  in  common-place  learning,  and  always 
to  affedt  as  much  order  in  the  words,  as  there 
is  diforder  in  the  thoughts  :  to  do  all  this,  44  is 
££  to  be  witty  in  a  fuperior  degreed *  A  judici¬ 
ous  writer  has  made  this  remark  :  C£  We  now 
44  fee  nothing  in  the  republick  of  letters,  but 
44  works  made  up  offeparate  pieces,  that  were 
never  intended  to  go  together.”  '% 

In  the  prefent  ftile,  which  is  always  clofe, 
that  is,  incoherent,  neither  number  nor  me  a-, 
fore  can  be  perceived.  ’Tis  all  uneven,  and 
becomes  harfh  by  endeavouring  to  make  it 
laconic.  A  fententious  air  is  given  to  the  moft 

common 

*  %  à 
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common  reflexions.  Thofe  artful  connexions 
and  tranfitions,  which  fuppofe  as  much  order 
in  the  ideas,  as  there  is  addrefs  in  the  manner 
of  preparing  them,  are  now  unknown.  This 
is  a  part  of  compofition  which  neither  wit  nor 
rules  can  beftow,  and  which  is  the  effeCt  only 
of  tafte  and  judgment. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  we  have 
ft  ill  many  authors,  who  keep  to  a  more  con¬ 
nected  and  natural  manner  of  writing.  Among 
the  pieces  of  mere  entertainment,  the  Siege  of 
Calais  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  this  merit  b 
moft  remarkable.  What  thanks  are  not  due 
to  the  author,  who  had  the  wifdom  to  prefer 
to  that  brilliancy  of  ftile  which  is  fo  much  in 
faftiion,  the  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 

Mr.  Locke  makes  wit  confift  in  a  happy 
affemblage  of  ideas,  which  have  fome  refera- 
blanceor  relation  to  each  other.  From  thence, 
in  faCt,  refults  that  fine  fimplicity,  and  that 
natural  manner  of  writing,  which  we  admire 
in  the  ancients,  and  which  nobody  deviates 
from,  but  thole  who  have  not  fufficient  ftrength 
of  genius  to  make  a  thought  flhine  by  its  own 
beauties.  The  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  fome- 
times  excited  our  admiration  by  the  art  with 
which  they  bring  together  the  moft  remote 
ideas  :  the  writers  of  our  days  endeavour  only 
to  aftonifh  by  the  union  of  ideas  that  are  con¬ 
tradictory.  In  writings  of  every  kind,  as  well 

in  every  fpecies  of  defign,  the  delight  now 
is  to  marry  things  of  oppofitç  nature.  I  know 

.  not 
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not  whether  this  vitiated  tafte  pafled  from 
France  into  England,  or  from  England  into 
France  :  but  Mr.  Pope  himfelf  is  not  exempt 
from  it,  when,  in  his  defcription  of  Hampton- 
Court,  he  expreffçs  himfelf  thus  to  the  Queen  : 

Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms 
obey,  ^ 

Doft  fometimes  counfel  take,-— and  fometimes 

tea.  * 

If  his  aim  was  to  furprize,  he  has  hit  the  mark: 
if  to  be  humorous,  I  doubt  he  has  not  fucceed- 
çd. 

After  the  example  of  thofe  modern  ladies2 
who  by  mixing  Strafs  •f  with  their  dia¬ 
monds  are  the  more  adorned,  though  not  the 
more  richly  dreffed  5  even  thofe  of  our  authors 
who  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  little  value 
©f  this  counterfeit  wit,  do  not  yet  abftain  from 
the  ufe  of  it  in  their  works,  the  more  to  dazzle 
their  common  readers.  This  is  all  that  has 
been  got  by  the  ambition  of  finery.  No  pains 
are  taken  to  acquire  the  true  riches  of  genius  $ 
becaufe  they  are  fure  of  making  a  fhew  with 
the  falfe.  We  are  content  to  make  ufe  of  dia¬ 
monds  of  our  own  manufacture  ;  and  by  that 
means,  mauger  all  the  pompous  glitter  of  our 
writings,  we  fiiall  leave  nothing  to  our  pofte- 

*  Rape  of  the  Lock ,  Canto  ÏIL 

f  The  ftones  that  imitate  diamonds  are  fo  called  from 
the  name  of  the  ingenious  workman  who  excelled  moll  in 
this  imitation* 
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rity,  which  will  fet  no  value  upon  effedts  in 
which  it  feds  no  folidity. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  are  mines,  in 
which  our  fathers  enriched  themfelves,  hut 
which  we  have  unhappily  abandoned.  What¬ 
ever  treafures  they  have  dilcovered  in  them, 
they  have  not  exhausted  them  ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  other  mines  might  be  deduced 
from  the  old  funds,  if  we  did  but  apply  our- 
felves  to  make  the  moft  of  them.  The  thoughts 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal  did  not  appear  in 
French  to  be  borrowed  beauties,  when,  like 
Malherbe  and  Despreaux,  an  author  has 
the  art  to  make  them  his  own  by  his  labour. 
Thofe  who  will  ftudy  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
may  fed  in  them  new  buds  of  ideas,  which 
they  may  be  the  firft  to  comprehend,  tho’, 
perhaps,  they  would  otherwife  never  have 
found  them  in  themfelves  ;  ideas  that  cannot 
be  perceived  but  by  thofe  who  inure  them¬ 
felves  to  a  folid  habit  of  thinking.  Reading 
of  good  books  is  the  true  culture  of  the 
mind-  it  warms  the  imagination,  and  renders  it 
prolific.  Mr.  Locke’s  ejfay  on  human  under ~ 
Jhanding, ,  is  only  the  unfolding  of  one  of  thofe 
buds  of  which  the  Schoolmen  who  for  two 
thoufand  years  had  taught  Aristotle’s  phi- 
Jofophy,  had  perceived  neither  the  principle  or 
the  cbnfequences. 

Our  young  people,  in  familiarizing  to  them¬ 
felves  more  the  good  fenfe  of  the  antients, 

would 


*  Nihil  eji  m  intdlefiu  hdftiatio,  quod  non  firms  fusrit  in 
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would  conpradt  the  habit  of  preferring  that 
true  fpirit,  which  touches  them  fo  little,  and 
which  lies  fo  deep,  to  the  fine  wit  which  they 
now  fet  fo  much  value  on,  and  which  is  foun¬ 
ded  only  on  whimfey.  The  latter  has  indeed 
its  merit,  but  of  a  fecondary  fort  only  ;  becaufe 
arifing  from  its  agreement  with  the  other, 
whofe  merit  is  in  its  own  nature  not  lefs  real 
than  invariable.  They  will  perceive,  that  as 
truth  ought  always  to  reign  in  this  ^  fo  that  is 
worth  nothing,  if  it  be  deftitute  of  veri-fimi- 
litude.  The  mod:  extravagant  productions 
ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  a  train  of  order  and 
concord  -,  and  in  the  wildeft  flights  there  fhould 
be  a  fort  of  harmony,  which  brings  them  fome- 
what  near  to  truth. 

Pleafantry,  or  humour,  is  one  of  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  wit  applies  itfelf  the  molt,  and 
in  which  it  ihews  itfelf  the  belt,  whenever  it 
touches  humanity  in  general,  that  is,  the  vices, 
faults,  and  abfur dities,  of  the  human-kind. 
Wit  thus  employed,  is  fure  to  pleafe  at  all 
times,  and  to  be  relifhedby  all  men  :  it  is  a  kind 
of  univerfal  fpirit.  The  Mifer  of  Plautus 
ftill  caufes  a  laugh  upon  our  liage,  and  poftç» 
rity  will  judge  in  the  lame  manner  of  Mo- 
liere’s  Mi  [ant  rope .  But  when  humour  is, 
levelled  only  at  the  cuftoms  of  particular  foci- 
eties,  and  the  manners  of  private  perlons  ;  when 
whole  jvolumesare  written  upon  trifles,  of  which 
the  ridicule  may  be  expofed  by  a  Angle  llroke, 
the  wit  becomes  frivolous,  through  the  objects 

upoià 
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upon  which  it  is  employed.  Such  is  the  wit 
of  the  prefent  age. 

In  every  charaéler  thatMoLiERE  has  drawn* 
every  man  is  known  who  is  iubjedt  to  the 
faults  he  defcribes.  Inftead  of  thefe  general 
paintings,  fcarce  any  thing  is  now  given  us,  but 
particular  portraits.  As  much  combination  of 
ideas,  perhaps,  is  neceflary  to  paint  a  Caillette 
as  a  Mifanthrope ;  but  the  character  of  one  being 
a  defed:  in  humanity,  and  the  other  being  only 
the  foible  of  a  particular  fociety,  all  the  wit 
employed  to  reprefent  a  Caillette ,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  reafonable  people,  is  fo  much  wit 
thrown  away.  How  extenfive  foever  be  the 
genius  that  a  man  has  received  from  nature, 
it  can  be  judged  of  only  by  the  ufe  that  he 
makes  of  it. 

.4  ■. 

In  converfation,  whoever  continually  facri- 
fices  the  folid  to  the  agreeable,  has  but  a  tri¬ 
fling  mind  :  as  he  who  does  nothing  but  point 
epigrams,  is  often  but  a  bad  man.  Thefe  di- 
ftindions  are  not  always  made  in  the  world  > 
perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  one, 
not  to  be  too  nice  upon  the  fubjedt.  Vivacity 
is  commonly  taken  for  imagination,  and  jargon 
for  wit.  The  nature  of  true  wit  confifts  in  an 
eafy  conception  of  ideas,  and  a  happy  manner 
of  delivering  them.  In  writing,  as  in  conver¬ 
fation,  he  who  affects  to  have  it  always,  ra¬ 
ther  aftonifhes  than  pleafes,  and  when  his 
work  has  been  once  read,  it  grows  tirefome 
at  the  fécond  reading.  A  man  who  fpeaks 
fo  differently  from  others,  is  certainly  attended 
i  to  : 
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to  :  but  he  Is  more  frequently  the  center  of  a 
circle,  than  an  objed  of  efteem  with  thofe 
who  compofe  it. 

Much  more  fuccefs  attends  us  in  either  way, 
when  we  rather  endeavour  to  communicate 
wit  to  others,  than  to  fhew  our  own.  I  mean, 
when  we  fpeak  and  write  fo,  that  he  who 
hears  or  reads,  prevents  our  thoughts,  and  be¬ 
lieves  he  remembers  what  he  is  then  taught 
There  are  fome  men  of  whom  nothing  can  be 
learned,  but  who  may  have  room  given  them 
to  think  5  and  to  do  this  is  always  to  do  them 
a  fervice  which  they  ever  acknowledge.  They 
take  pleafure  in  purfuing  a  generation  of  ideas, 
of  which  you  offer  them  only  the  bud  :  they 
are  debtors  to  you  for  the  difcoveries  which 
you  enable  them  to  make  ;  and  the  happy 
proof  that  they  make  them  by  their  own 
ftrength,  turns  to  the  advantage  of  him  who 
put  them  in  their  way.  They  cannot  gratulate 
themfelves  for  thinking  like  you,  without  being 
pleafed  at  the  fame  time  that  you  think  like 
them.  The  content  they  receive,  is  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  approbation,  and  the  meafure  both 
of  their  efteem,  and  your  real  merit.  In  fad:, 
truth  and  reafon  are  common  to  every  man, 
and  not  more  the  property  of  him  who  firft 
fpeaks  them,  than  of  him  who  fpeaks  them  a 
thoufand  years  after;  not  more  an  author’s 
than  an  intelligent  reader’s  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municates  them.  <c  It  is  not  Plato’s  fenti- 
sc  ment  more  than  mine,  fays  Montagne, 
“  becaufe  he  and  I  underftand  in  the  fame 

€c  manner/’ 
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^  manner/'  A  truth  is  not  according  to  an 
author  who  compofes  a  wofk,  more  than 
according  to  the  reader  who  judges  of  it, 
becaufe  they  both  agree  in  opinion. 

But  if  truth  belongs  to  all  the  world,  the 
manner  of  delivering  it  is  peculiar  to  every 
man  ;  and  this  is  what  makes  the  dillin- 
guilhing  character,  and  conftitutes  the  diffe¬ 
rent  wit  of  every  author.  One  to  perfwad© 
us  employs  the  force  of  reafoning  ;  another 
makes  ufe  of  the  charms  of  imagery,  and  a 
third  pathetically  expreffes  the  fen  tinrent. 
The  Bourd  algues,  the  Bossue ts,  the 
Massillons,  all  by  different  ways  arrive  at 
the  fame  end,  Moll  of  thole  who  are  at 
this  time  regarded  as  their  fucceffors,  have 
no  character  that  is  peculiar  to  them  ;  they 
follow  the  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  and  endea¬ 
vour  more  to  amufe  their  auditors  than  to 
maKe  them  better.  Inllead  of  dancing 
the  thunders  of  eloquence  againll  vice, 
they  throw  out  their  little  epigrammatic 
darts  againll  what  is  ridiculous.  Often,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  for  their  facred  fundion,  for 
the^  place  in  which  they  fpeak,  and  for  the 
fubjefts  they  are  treating  of,  they  retail  their 
morality  in  madrigals,  which  never  appear  fo 
ingenious  at  the  opera-houfe,  as  they  are  inde¬ 
cent  in  the  pulpit,  notwithllanding  they  win 
them  the  votes  of  the  women,  who  come  in 
crowds  to  hear  them  preach.  More  intent 
always  upon  words  than  things,  upon  them- 
felves  than  upon  their  fübjeéls,  they  caufe  it  to 

be 
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be  faid  of  them,  that  if  they  do  not  convince; 
there  is  at  leaft  fome  pleafure  in  hearing  them  ; 
and  of  their  auditors,  that  they  prize  wit  too 
much,  and  good  fenfe  too  little. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  moft  humble,  See. 


letter  xcl 


To  the  Prefident  de  Montesquieu  ; 

Different  manners  of  applying  learning.  Eng- 
lifh  liberty  pretended.  Author  s  idea  of  true 
liberty.  IVherein  confjls  the  welfare  of  a 
Jlate.  People  better  under  a  large  monarchy 
' than  a  petty  fate.  Tyranny  of  the  Eajl.  Do 
danger  offuch  in  Europe. 


London,  See, 


S  IR, 


r-  'i'-A  H  O  S  Ë  who  look  for  nothing  in^thc 
1  feiences  but  amufement,  feldom  find 
any  thing  to  enlighten  their  reafon  ;  they  be¬ 
come  more  learned  without  growing  moie  use¬ 
ful  to  the  community.  They  do  not  perceive 
the  philofopher  in  the  poet,  nor  the  politician 
in  thehiftorian:  they  cannot,  in  the  annals  of 
a  nation,  difeern  the  agreement  between  it’s 
government  2nd  it’s  manners,  which  is  tie 
moft  fer  vice  able  part  of  our  inftrudtion. 
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The  men  of  deep  reflexion  do  not  charge 
their  memory  with  fadts,  till  after  they  have 
examined  their  order  and  connexion  :  they  com¬ 
pare  their  own  agë  with  thofe  that  preceedèd 
it  :  they  dbferve  how  different  laws  make  men 
differ  from  one  another,  thbiigh  nature  has 
produced  all  mankind  nearly  alike  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  Sometimes  alfb  thëy  fée  different 
principles  produce  the  fame  effects.  Honour,* 
that  is  to  fay,  felf-love,  when  well  directed, 
will  make  fome  men  do  the  fame  things  that 
others  are  excited  to  by  the  love  of  their  cottn- 
try. 

This,  fir,  is  the  fruit,  which  men,  who  re¬ 
ferable  you,  gather  from  the  fciences  ;  thefe 
are  the  advantages  they  procure  to  the  ftate,  iff 
which  they  difiufe  the  riches  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  When  they  read  over  hiftory,  or  with 
a  philofophical  eye  furvey  the  different  go¬ 
vernments  at  this  time  eftablifhed  in  Europe, 
they  attend  lefs  to  the  names  that  are  given 
them,  than  to  their  real  effedt,  to  the  influence 
they  have  upon  the  general  good  of  fociety. 
They  fee  a  republick  governed  by  tyranny, 
and  monarchies  in  which  equity  reigns; 

I  know  not  whether  the  Englifh  do  not  pay 
too  dear  for  that  pretended  liberty  of  which 
they  are  fo  jealous  :  that  degree  of  fubjedtion, 
with  which  they  reproach  us,  is  not  the  thing 
they  pleafe  themfelves  in  believing  it,  and 
Would  perhaps  render  them  lefs  unhappy 
than  the  continual  factions  which  tear  them 
y  oh  II  D  d  to 
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to  pieces.  Bayle,  one  of  thofe  authors,  wh® 
difeover  in  their  writings  the  moft  fmcerd 
love  of  truth,  confelfed,  while  he  lived  in  a 
country  that  panes  for  the  moft  free  of  all  o^ 
thers,  that  many  pëoplè  in  foreign  countries 
form  to  themfelves  wrong  idcMs  of  the  Dutch  li¬ 
berty,  'and  the  French  fervitüde.  C£  Effential  and 
:£  effedual  fuhjedion,  fay  sMon  ta  one  , reaches 
only  thofe  among  us,  who  confent  to  it, 
and  chufe  to  get  honours  and  riches,  by 
“  fûbmitting  to  fervitüde  :  for  he  that  will 
keep  by  his  own  fire-ftde,  and  knoivs  how 
iç  to  conduct  his  family  without  quarrels  or 
law-fuits,  is  as  free  as  the  duke  of  Venice.” 
The  feihgees  might  be  juftly  reproached  for 
that  fatirical  fpirit,  which  they  have  contrad- 
ed  among  our  neighbours,  if  the  misfortune 
that  fours  their  temper  did  not  make  them 
in  feme  meafure  excufable  ;  but  the  Englifh 
have  no  excufe  for  judging  of  us  only  by  what 
they  have  found  in  fome  vain  declamations* 
Tt  hofe  among  them,  who  are  tranfported  with 
a  republican  enthufiaffn,  may  paint  monarchy 
in  colours  as  black  as  they  pleafe  *  there  are 
people  1vh6;  would  not  know  it  by  the  frightful 
pictures  they  make,  and  whofe  whole  happi- 
nefs  and  power  eorififts  in  this  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

What  is  underflood  by  liberty  in  any  nation  ? 
Is  it  indépendance  of  all  authority  ?  Is  it  a 
right  of  chilling  their  mafters,  and  having 
a  part  in  the  government  ?  It  would  be  eafy 
to  iliew,  that  in  this  fenfe,  liberty  is  the 

eaufe 
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caiife  of  infelicity,  and  often  the  riiin  of  thofe 
#ho  fo  ^poflefs  iti  Are  the  Polanders  and 
Swedes  more  .happy  than  the  French,  becaufe 
they  eledi:  their  kings,  and  participate  in  affairs 
of  Hate  ?  True  liberty  conflits  in  civil  order, 
in  the  harmony  of  fociety,  in  the  flibordi na¬ 
tion  of  the  different  ffcates  that  compote  it* 
From  this  perfedt  accord  of  the  members  with 
their  head  refaits  the  general  happinefs.  Whe¬ 
ther  private  perfons  obey  a  monarch,  or  are 
governed  by  a  fenâté,  they  may  be  equally  free* 
In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  liberty,  it  is 
more  nèceffarv  to  examine  the  effects,  than  the 
form  of  a  government;  The  people  that  are 
happy,  may  be  pronounced  a  free  people. 

The  moffc  fure  way  to  judge  of  the  happi- 
nefs  of  à  nation,  is  to  fee,  whether  the  country 
they  inhabit  be  well  peopled  :  for  the  true 
riches  of  a  Itate  conflits  in  the  quantity  of  its 
members.  There  is  no  reafon  to  fear,  that 
the  land  will  not  produce  wherewithal  to  nou- 
rilh  them,  fince  the  earth  is  no  where  barren 
if  the  men  are  laborious.  When  necefiity  a- 
wakens  induftry,  they  drain  marlhés,  and  level 
mountains. 

France,  though  well  peopled,  might  be 
three  times  more  populous  than  it  is,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  get  from  foreigners  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  to  purchafe  from  abroad 
thofe  commodities,  which  are  of  the  firft  im¬ 
portance  in  commerce.  Confequently,  it  might 
be  three  times  richer,  three  times  more  pow¬ 
erful  than'  at  prefent, 

P  d  Z 
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The  more  men  there  are  in  a  fcate,  thé 
more  hands  are  there  to  cultivate  the  lands,-  to 
carry  on  manufactures,  to  repulfe  an  enemy ; 
& c.  Every  man,  in  whatfoever  way  of  life  he 
be,  may  get  by  his  labour  more  than  he  wants 
for  mere  fuhfiftence  ;  and  what  hirnfelf  does 
not  confume,  is  lo  much  gained  to  the  fociety* 
Thus,  the  more  men  there  are  in  a  country, 
tile  more  there  will  be  of  thefe  exceeding^ 
from  the  labour  of  individuals,  which  all  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  a  ftate.  It  is  this  overplus 
carried  to  foreigners,  that  makes'  the  riches  of 
all  trading  nations. 

Certain  it  is,  that  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  government,  the  men  that  are  more  or 
lefs  laborious,  enjoy  more  or  lefs  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  However,  irfftead  of  Hftening 
to  prejudices  which  flatter  human  pride,  but 
not  being  agreeable  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  na- 

w  O 

lure,  are  perhaps  contrary  to  our  true  interefts; 
let  us  confult  only  reafon  to  come  at  the  truth, 
and  examine,  by  her  laws,  what  makes  the 
hap  pi  nefs  of  a  people,  and  of  confequence 
their  liberty. 

It  appears  to  me,  fir,  that  in  every  ftate,  re¬ 
publican  or  monarchical,  the  general  welfare 
of  the  fociety  refaits  from  the  welfare  of  every 
individual*  A  reafonable  man  is  alwayshiippy, 
if  he  has  what  is  neceilar  y  for  him  according 
to  his  condition,,  that  is  to  fay,  if  he  has  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  can  live  as  his  fa- 
ther  lived  before  him  :  fo  that  one  of  the  efi- 
.fèntial  things  to  the  good  of  a  nation,  is  the 
>  .  being. 
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being  governed  in  one  confiant  and  uniform 
manner.  If  for  the  general  advantage,  it  be 
found  necefTary  to  make  fome  changes  in  the 
political  conditution,  the  preparations  for  them 
ought  to  be  long  about,  that  they  may  be 
brought  on  in  a  manner  almoft  infenfible,  Every 
too  iudden  alteration  in  a  government  is  always 
dangerous,  and  has  commonly  no  other  effedt, 
than  to  introduce  new  abufes.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the 
happinefs  and  liberty  of  a  people,  than  lieenti- 
ouinefs,  and  a  fpirit  of  diffention,  which  has 
no  other  tendency,  but  to  overthrow  the  efta- 
blifhed  authority,  or  which,  at  lead,  continually 
reprefenting  fuch  revolutions  as  poffible,  de- 
droys  that  publick  confidence  which  is  the 
moft  firm  fupport  of  authority. 

What,  in  effedt,  would  be  the  fate  of  a 
king  and  a  people,  whofe  rights  and  preten¬ 
dons  had  no  certain  rule,  who,  indead  of  la¬ 
bouring  in  union  to  promote  the  grandeur  of 
the  date,  thought  of  nothing,  reciprocally, 
but  the  prince  of  violating  the  privileges  of  his 
fubjedts/and  the  people  of  ufurping  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  their  fovereign  ?  Mud  not  thefe 
intedine  and  contrary  motions  totally  dedroy 
the  ftrength  of  a  nation,  which  is  ■  powerful 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  united  ?  The  body 
politick  grows  feeble  through  the  violence  of 
thefe  agitations,  which  can  end  only  in  fre¬ 
quent  revolutions,  if%  in  the  mean  time,  there 
be  a  neighbouring  people,  attentive  to  fubjugate 
this  unhappy  nation,  who  will  neither  fubmit 
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be  governed  only  by  one  king,  nor  are  abla 

o  govern  ihemfelves.  * 

The  Êngîuii,  who  write  againft  monarchy  t 
are  continually  declaiming  upon  the  reigns  of 
the  Nero's,  and  the  Caligulas  $  as  if  thofe 
monfers  had  fomething  in  common  with  the 
reigns  of  thofe  fovereigns  whom  they  endead 
your  to  render  odious,  * 

I  will  add,  that  by  examining  things  philo- 
fophically,  we  fhall  find,  perhaps,  that  one 
fovereign,  who,  like  Nero,  fhould  be  matter 
of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  and  would  imitate 
him  in.  the  moil  cruel  abufes  of  his  authority, 
could  not  render  the  people  in  general  fo  un¬ 
happy,  as  they  commonly  are  in  a  petty  ftate. 
À  power  that  extends  fo  far,  is  by  that  means 
the  lefs  heavy  upon  particulars,  and  rnuft  be 
as  favourable  to  the  common  people,  as  it  may 
be  fatal  to  fome  great  men»  It  is  in  great  ci¬ 
ties,  and  under  great  empires,  that  thofe  who 
do  not  trouble  themfelves  about  aft  airs  of  ftate^ 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  condition  with 
the  greate.fi  fecurity,  and  poffefs  that  fort  of 
liberty,  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  read 
fonabie  man.  It  might  be  eafily  proved  to 
any  man,  who  has  read  hiftory  with  attention, 
that  the  people  in  general  were  more  happy 
pnder Nero,  than  they  are  now  in  the  repuB- 
lick  of  Holland , 

But,  1  will  not  be  afraid  to  fay  it,  defpotifm 
is  not  fo  much  to  be  feared,  in  fuch  an  en¬ 


lightened  age  as  ours,  as  it  may  have  been  in 

thofe’ 


*  See  Gordon’s  reflexions  upon  Tacitus; 
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thole  times,  when  the  darknefs  of  ignorance 
covered  the  face  of  the  univerfe.  The  more 
men  are  enlightened,  the  fewer  faults  do  they 
commit  again  ft  good  order.  Vice  is  moral 
falfehood,  as  virtue  is  moral  truth;  and  as 
people  can  piore  or  lefs  diftinguiih  the  onp 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  always  more  of 
lefs  virtuous. 

The  habit  of  reafoning  has  an  influence  up* 
on  all  things;  it  enables  us  the  better  to  judge 
both  of  political  government  and  civil  life,  of 
what  we"  owe  to  others,  and  what  others  owe 
to  us.  Reafon  teaches  kings,  as  well  as  people^ 
to  know  their  true  intereft  :  it  teaches  fub- 
jedts  to  live  in  that  obedience  which  order  re¬ 
quires  of  them,  and  fovereigns  not  to  make 
à  bad  ufe  of  their  power. 

Fanaticifm  of  any  kind  cannot  fubfift  along 
with  reafon  ;  and  if  reafon  does  not  quite  de¬ 
stroy  it,  in  thofe  who  are  born  in  different 
parties,  at  leaft,  it  brings  men  to  think  more  fa-? 
yourably  of  each  other.  Ever  the  friend  of* 
humanity,  fhe  employs  no  other  arms  to  fub- 
due  with,"  but  thofe  of  perfwafton  and  fweetr. 
nefs.  She  hinders  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  party- 
from  making  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and^ 
teaches  moderation  to  thofe  of  the  weaker  fide* 
She,  by  experience,  coil vinçes  thofe  men,  who 
are  moft  ready  to  perceive  the  defeats  of  a  go¬ 
vernment,  that  it  is  fome times  better  to  bean 
them,  than  ruin  all,  under  pretence  of  reform¬ 
ing.  What  was  it  produced  the  laft  civil  wars, 
in  England  ?  Thofe  feditious  perfqns,  who 
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broke  the  feeptre  of  Charles  I,  armed  with| 
à  rod  of  iron  a  man,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Protedlor,  became  the  tyrant  of  his  poiihtry, 
The  weaknefs  of  his  fucceiTor,  and  the  wifdom 
of  the  great  men  in  the  nation,  foon  induced 
the  Bnglifh  to  refume  tjieir  antient  conftitu- 
lion.  ~ 

It  is  not  furpriiing,  that  a  rude  uncultivated 
people,  who  have  no  fenfe  of  the  connexion 
between  their  interefts  and  their  duties,  who 
know  neither  the  principles  of  morality,  nor 
the  foundation  of  policy,  who  have  no  idea, 
either  of  fciences  or  arts,  either  of  exadt  equity, 
or  true  hcroifm;  having  never  had  before  their 
eyes  any  model  of  juftice,  or  example  of  vir¬ 
tue  :  it  is  'not,  I  fay,  furpriiing,  that  fuch  na¬ 
tions  fhould  fuffer  themfelyes  continually  to  be 
hurried  away  by  fanaticifm,  and  ihould  be  ei¬ 
ther  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyranny,  or  deftroyed 
by  unbridled  licentiopfnefs.  But  how  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  prince  and  people,  accuftomed  to 
èonverfé  with  the  virtues  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  to  whom  hiftory,  the  leffon  of 
kings  and  fubjedts,  is  familiar,  fhould  deceive 
fhernfelves,  the  prince  in  the  adminiftration  of 
his  'authority,  and  the  fubje&s  ■  in  the  rules  of 
their  obedience  ? 

■  How  much  more  then  ought  we  to  efteem 
the  advantage  of  a  religion,  all  the  morality  of 
which  tends  only  to  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  welfare  of  the'  human  kind  $  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  teaches  us  to  refpedt  in  kings  the 
images  of  the  divinity?,  and  obliges  them  to 
i  J  ,..u  "  Treat 
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treat'  their  fubjedts  as  their  brethren  ;  which 
continually  reminds  the  people,  that  obedience 
is  their  duty,  and  their  fubmifîlon  a  virtue  ;  and 
which  teaches  {mgs  that  their  power  is  not 
arbitrary,  and  that  their  juftice  thail  be  judged  ! 

If,  in  the  eail3  mahqmmedifm  and  tyranny 
ftill  hold  numerous  nations  under  the  yoke,  it 
is  ignorance  only  that  is  to  be  accufed,  both 
for  the  ihameful  irregularities  of  the  love  reigns, 
and  the  blind  fubrniifion  of  the  people.  The 
like  excpfles  can  never  have  place  among  chrh 
ftian  monarphs,  If  any  one  of  theft,  after  the 
example  of  a  muffulman  prince,  fhall  dare, 
without  form  of  juftice,  to  devote  one  of  his 
febjedts  to  death,  this  redoubtable  fovereign 
would  have  but  a  tottering  authority,  hecaufe 
it  would  be  arbitrary,  upon  his  throne  fur- 
rounded  with  crimes.  Princes  that  can  do 
what  they  pleafe  with,  their  people,  depend 
themielves  upon  their  fqldiers,  and  thoft  whom 
they  employ  to  keep  their  fubje&s  m  fervi- 
tude,  can  bring  fervitude  upon  themielves., 
In  fporting  with  the  lives  of  men,  they  expofe 
their  own,  and  the  fame  heel  which  fpr  their 
humour  cut  fhort  the  days  of  a  wretch,  threa¬ 
tens  thqir  own  head,  Befides,  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  abufes  of  power  are  fo  cruel, 
and  revolutions  fo  common,  the  ilradows  of 
ignorance  dill  hangs  over  every  thing,  even 
over  the  religion  there  profeffed. 

Slavery  is  not  to  he  dreaded  in  chriftian  Eu¬ 
rope,  while  it  is  divided,  as  at  prefent,  under 
ieveral  potentates.  The  French,  who  have 
n. .  ;  '  ■  '  "  always 
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always  diftinguifhed  themfelves  from  other 
lions,  by  their  love  to  their  kings,  are  here  out 
of  the  question.  This  confiant  lové  fpeaks  the 
praife  both  of  theui  and  their  fovereigns,  be¬ 
came  it  never  can  be  cuftomary  to  love  tyrants. 
But,  fbppefmg  a  king  of  England,  having  made 
himfelf  abfolute,  fhould  intend  to  abufe  his 
power,  the  cries  of  an  oppreffed  people  would 
foon  call  in  their  neighbours  to  their  fuccouiv 
The  difcontented  nation  would  pafs  under 
other  laws.  When  the  people  of  the  Low-coun¬ 
tries  attempted  to  withdraw  thçmfelves  from 
the  Spanifh  dominions,  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  flretch’d  out  their  arms  to  their  affifl^ 
ance. 

The  Englifh  will  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  the 
Turkifh  bow- firing  they  are  afraid  of,  but  the 
authority  of  a  king,  powerful  enough  to  efla- 
blifh  taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  nation  * 
Well,  but  is  it  not  the  king’s  pleafure  now, 
not  the  will  of  the  people,  that  governs  all  af¬ 
fairs  in  parliament  ?  Is  not  the  miriifter  entire 
mafler  in  the  houfe  ?  If  he  that  governs  is  o~ 
bliged  to  give  way  to  the  faction  that  oppofcs 
him,  will  not  he  who  fucceeds  him,  difpofe- 
of  all  again  with  the  fame  facility  ?  Do  not 
they  complain,  that  they  are  overwhelm’d 
With  national  debts,  and  that  taxes,  contrary 
to  the  interests'  of  the  people,  are  continually 
impofed  upon  them  ?  Though  the  fovereign 
authority  be  different  here  from  what  it  is  in, 
other  places,  does  it  not  produce  the  feme 
effect?  If  the  parliament  is  fcmetimes  the 

council 
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council  of  the  nation,  it  is  more  commonly 
nothing  but  a  court,  which  the  king  clifpofes 
of,  and  which  gives  the  form  and  force  of  laws 
to  his  good  pleafure. 

Through  the  troubles  that  are  kept  up  in- 
ceflantly  by  the  fadtions  in  England,  the  peo¬ 
ple  buy  dear  the  fmall  part  they  have  in  the 
government.  If  they  cannot  preferve  their 
liberties  but  at  this  price,  their  lot,  perhaps,  is 
îefs  to  be  envied,  than  their'  zeal  for  liberty 
deferves  to  be  praifed.  It  is  very  far.  from  be¬ 
ing  true,  that  every  where  eife,  as  theft  people 
perfwade  themfelves,  the  Ilavery  of  the  îiibffcdt 
is  a  neceilary  confequence  of  the  fovereigrfs 
independent  authority.  It  appears  even,  that 
in  general,  the  eaftern  defpotiim  is  not  to  be 
fear’d,  in  countries  where  the  people  are  na¬ 
turally  haughty,  turbulent,  and  courageous* 
The  men  of  our  climates  are  not  made  for 
Ilavery  like  the  Aiiaticks,  whom  floth  has  baf- 
tardized.  Our  coprage  is  not  enervated  in  the 
fame  manner.  Politicks,  in  fhort,  are  not  yet 
underftood,  iince  the  fame  vice  has  not  every 
where  the  fame  effects.  Neceffity  routes  up 
fome  people,  and  makes  them  induftrious’: 
others  it  dilcourages,  and  hinders  from  la- 
bouring.  Nature  and  morality  have  fuch  an 
upon  one  another,  that  according  to 
different  ages  and  climates,  the  fame  govern¬ 
ment  renders  people  happy  or  miserable. 

Let  us  with  gratitude  rejoice,'  at  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  born  in  a  country,  where 
men  are  capable  of  thinking,  and  in  an 
2  age 
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age  wherein  the  lights  of  philofophy  direct 
all  to  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  ;  that  be¬ 
ing  fubjefts  without  being  Haves,  we  obey 
fovereigns,  who  are  indeed  independent  but 
whofe  true  intereft  is  infeparable  from  ours. 

Let  us  return  thanks  to  heaven,  which 
at  this  day  caufes  us  to  live  under  a  prince 
who  is  wholly  employed  for  the  good  of 
his  fubjedK  If  he  is  become  the  objedt  of 
their  love,  it  is,  becaufe  he  hath  fhewn  him- 
felf  their  father.  What  prince  was  ever 
more  worthy  to  command  a  nation,  to 
whom  it  is  habitual  to  love  their  kings  ! 
The  ■voice  of  the  people  fays,  none  »  and  the 
people  do  not  flatter.  The  name  of  Lewis 
the  well-beloved \  is  already  written  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fubjedts. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &ca 
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LETTER  XCIL 
,  To  Monfieur  de  Buffons/ 

S>uœrey  If  the  author  is  changed^  or  his  conn* 
try  men,  Reflexions  upon  the  petits  mai  très 5 
petites  maitreffeS)  foppijh  lawyers,  women  who 
affeB  learnings  &c,  More  fcandalous  cup- 
toms.  New  words  in  ujt\  and  the  abufe  of 
them ,  The  point  of  merit  between  the  French 
and  Englijh  left  undecided. 


Paris,  &c. 

8  I 

T  A  M  at  lâft  come  back  to  my  country,  and 
JL  was  very  forry,  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris/ 
not  to  find  you  there.  P  rniift  own  I  was  fur- 
prized-  at  the  impreffion  which  the  French 
made  upon  me  at  my  return.  Are  they  chan¬ 
ged  during  my  abfence,  or  is  it  I  myfelf  that 
am  changed  ?  I  appear  here  like  a  ftranger,  in 
my  own  country  $  and  on  my  fide,  every  thing 
here  feems  to  me  ftrange.  Is  it  my  fault,  of 
the  fault  of  my  countrymen  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  do  in  fad;  value  our- 
felves  too  much,  upon  thofe  airs  and  manners, 
Which  foreigners  find  fo  difficult  to  contrad  a- 
tnong  us,  and  which  we  lofe  fo  eafily  among 

them  ; 
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them  ;  thofe  airs,  in  a  word,  which  are  a  part 
of  onr  French  politenefs.  Moft  of  them  appear 
to  me  now  as  fo  many  extravagancies,  which 
difguft  me  as  much  as  the  manners  of  the  En- 
glifh  did  not  long  fince.  However,  I  âm  for¬ 
ced  to  acknowledge^  that  not  in  France  only 
they  ftand  in  thè  dead  of  merit,  and  are 
that  fort  of  merit  which  fecceeds  beft  in  the 
world» 

Not  that  I  find  no  reafonable  men  among; 

O- 

èurfelves:  I  think  fo  well  of  humanity  and  mÿ 
own  nation,  as  not  to  be  furorized  when  I  fee 
them.  But,  how  advantageoufly  foever  I  may 
think  of  both,!  it  mull  be  owned,  that  people 
6f  fenfe  are  very  rare  in  all  countries,  and 
perhaps,  ours  is  not  the  country  in  which  they 
are  moft  common;  The  women  have  too 
much  influence  upon  our  manners,  and  to  the 
fhame  of  that  fex,  which  we  call  weak,*  and 
of  our  own,  which  we  believe  to  be  ftrong, 
it  is  but  too  true,  that  we  owe  to  them  three 
quarters  of  our  ridiculoufnefs.  We  have  even 
fo  bad  an  opinion  of  their  tafte,  that  in  pro- 
pc-fing.  to  conform  to  it,  we  abfurdly  take  thofe 
very  means,  with  a  view  to  pleafe  thems 
which  hinder  us  from  fucceeding. 

The  women  do  not  love  the  petits  maî¬ 
tres  5  and  yet  it  is  in  order  to  be  beloved  by 
them,  that  thofe  gentlemen  are  fo  aftedled  in 
their  airs  and  drefs,  and  fo  trifling  in  all  their 
conduâ.  The  ftate  they  put  themfelves  tn? 
and  their  effeminate  manners,  make  me  doubt 

of  what  fex  they  are  ;  even  the  women  do  not 

.  -  1 
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Regard  them  as  men  ;  and  for  our  parts,  we 
difclaim  them,  and  at  moft,  look  on  them  on¬ 
ly  as  individuals  of  a  middle  fpecies,  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  But  what  furprizes 
me  is,  that  being  thus  equally  defpifed  by 
both  fexes,  they  are  ftill  incorrigible. 

You  know  that  airs  change  as  well  as  modes; 
and  the  prefent  manners  appear*  to  rise  more 
extravagant  than  any  that  were  ever  before 
thought  of.  One  is  commonly  the  moft  ftruck 
with  thofe  abfurdities,  of  which  we  did  not 
fee  the  rife;  and  how  ftrange  do  thofe  now 
in  vogue  appear  to  me  !  For  example,  let  a 
man  be  ever  fo  much  French,  can  he  forbear 
agreeing,  that  of  all  known  beings,  the  leaft 
refembling  to  a  thinking  and  reafonahie  being 
is  the  petit  maître  of  the  long-robe  ?  It  is  on¬ 
ly  among  us  that  fuch  an  abfurdity  is  found, 
in  a  profeffioh  fa  oppofite  to  foppery.  The 
military  man,  who  is  not  obliged  to  the  fame 
gravity,  feems  to  me  excufable  for  his  affeded 
airs.  W e  ought  not  to  look  fo  critically  inter 
the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  who,  being  fet  a- 
part  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  have 
their  leifure  upon  their  hands,  in  time  of  peace*, 
The  plume  of  feathers  is  a  pafs-port  for  all, 
ând  fometimes  a  grace  to  that  which  in  ano* 
ther  would  be  ridiculous  :  for  it  mift  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  lame  ridiculous  adion  is  moft 
£h oeking,  when  committed  by  a  perfon  from 
whom  we  ought  the  Jeaft  to  exped  it. 

Who  can  avoid  looking  without  indignation 
m  the  indecency  of  a  fet  of  youths,  who  are  as 

fur 
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far  from  being  ferions  in  their  conduct,  as 
they  fhould  be  fo  by  their  profeilion  ?  At  the 
Comedy,  at  the  opera,  in  all  publick  places, 
we  fee  petit  nlaitre  fenators,  whole  whale  oc¬ 
cupation  is,  to  judge  of  the  women's  dreis, 
and  who  often  fcandalize  by  the  licentioulhefs 
of  their  difcourfe,  thofe  whom  they  had  afto- 
nifhed  by  the  Angularity  of  their  figures.  How 
many  of  our  young  magiftrates  feem  to  place 
all  their  merit  in  the  curl  of  their  perukes  ? 
And  fome  there  ate,  who  render  themfelves 
jttftice  in  fo  doing.*  But  what  refaits  at  iafl: 
from  all  their  pdinsF  That  they  degrade  them- 
felves  to  no  pur  pole.  They  do  not,  ’tis  true, 
appear  to  be  what  they  are  ;  but  all  their 
efforts  to  appear  what  they  are  not,  are  ’  iit 
Vain.  Let  them  ever  fo  much  affiedt  the  ca¬ 
valier  air,  there  is  fomethmg  of  the  conftrain’ft 
and  forc'd  in  their  behaviour  which  they 
cannot  quit.  Even  in  the  country,  where  they 
blufh  at  wearing  the  habit  of  their  profeffiony 
the  pedantic  air  will  be  feen,  in  fpite  of  the 
gold  lace  that  difguifes  if. 

How  fooiifh  is  it  for  men  to  aim  at  ap¬ 
pearing  any  thing  elfe  than  what  they  are  ! 
To  be  afhamed  of  a  drefs,  which  of  itfelf  in- 
fpires  only  refpedt,  and  affame  airs  which  can 
excite  only  our  contempt  1  In  my  opinion** 

■  this 

*  £>uis  efl  ijlcrum  qui  non  malii  rempubUcdm  fuam  turba-i 
rt  quam  contain ,  qui  non  follicitior  fit  de  capitis  fui  decors 
mam  de  falute  reipubiicœ,  qui  non  comptior  ejfe  ma  lit  quatd 
honejlm .  Seneca  de  brêvitate  vitae. 
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this  is  the  height  of  extravagance  ;  and  In¬ 
deed,  people  of  fenfe  look  upon  the  modern 
petit  maîtres  of  the  robe  as  thé  drame  of  our 
nation.  But  leé  them  diihonour  themfelves 
ever  fo  much  by  their  indecencies,  1  will  a- 
void  entering  into  fuch  particulars,  as  might 
refleét  upon  fo  refpeftable  a  profeffion,  which 
themfelves  are  the  only  people  who  do  not  ho-^ 
noür. 

I  cannot,  however,  forbear  remarking,  that 
in  this  country  they  often  carry  their  licenti- 
oufnefs  yet  farther.  Many  reckon  among  the 
privileges  of  their  offices,  the  liberty  of  doing 
what  they  would  puniih  in  Others.  In  â  city 
which  Î  will  not  name,  a  fet  of  young  magi¬ 
strates  took  upon  them  to  revive  one  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  of  the  Lupércalia  ;  only 
they  chofe  the  night  to  celebrate  it  in.  They 
then  rang’d  over  all  parts  of  the  town,  armed 
in  the"  fame  rnanher  as  the  priefts  ufed  to  be 
at  thofe  pagan  feftivals,  and  unhappy  was  he 
who  fell  into  the  iiands  of  our  boy-lenators. 
When  a  flop  was  put  to  thefe  diforders,  they 
were  not  puniffied.  The  moft  guilty,  when 
judg’d  by  his  peers,  is  fometimes  declared  in¬ 
nocent.  It  has  been  fo  in  all  ages  :  every  one 
is  for  the  honour  of  his  own  fociety,  and  in 
order  to  fave  it  will  negleft  the  publick  ven¬ 
geance. 

I  cannot  conceal  horn  you  farther,  that  I 
was  extremely  ffiock’d  at  my  return  by  the 
ridiculous  manners  of  ionic  of  our  women  r. 
Î  am  fo  much  the  le  is  afhamed  to  ipeak  to 

E  e  you 
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you  of  it,  as  their  folly  only  heightens  the  me¬ 
rit  of  thofe  who  are  wife  enough  to  abftain 
from  it.  I  was  the  moil  aftonifhed  at  that  fet 
of  them  which  are  known  only  at  Paris,  and 
of  whom  elfe  where  the  people  have  no  idea: 
I  mean  thofe  of  a  character  fo  hard  to  define* 
that  there  has  been  a  necefiity  to  invent  for 
them  the  name  of  petit  maitrejfes .  Thefe  wo¬ 
men,  mincing  in  their  language,  light  in  their 
conduct,-  affeded  in  all  their  manners,  under 
pretence  of  {baking  off  the  yoke  of  prejudices* 
put  themfelves  above  the  weakneffes  of  their 
own  fex,  in  order  only  to  debafe  themfelves 
by  the  vices  of  ours.  Modefry  is  not  only  the 
chief  virtue,  but  the  chief  grace  of  a  woman  ; 
but  thefe  French  women  are  not  fufficiently 
convinced  of  this  great  truth.  The  policy 
which  at  this  day  reigns  in  the  world  permits 
of  all  things.  Such  converfation  in  women,^ 
as  we  now  look  upon  to  he  only  gaiety,  would 
have  been  by  our  fathers  called  impudence. 

I  took  upon  me,  feme  days  ago,  to  hoaft 
before  a  lady  of  this  charader,  of  the  prudent 
reierye '/of  the  Englifh  women.  Truly  fir,- 
laid  flieKI  am  fur  prized  that  you  fhould  talk 
^  manner  :  your  Englifii  women  are 
have  .not  common  fenfe. 


in 
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andiyouVhave  loft;. yours  by  living  amongft 
them.  'Women  of  fpiyit,-  .and  who  know 
tjfrë  *  '  wbrlcf  f  can  tell  how.  to  condud  themfelves^ 
arid  do  not  take  that  for  virtue,  which  is  only 
the  mafk  of  it.  Prejudices  are  not  -  received,  a- 

nlong  '  polite  people,  and  the  modeffy  you 

op.*  .  T  •  ;  fpeak 
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fpeak  of,  is  only  for  prudes  and  citizens  wives* 
and,  fince  you  will  have  it  lb,  for  Englifh  ladies! 
.  The  circle  was  of  her  opinion,  and  approved 
.  of  her  reafoning  as  delicious.  By  this  means 
our  women,  who  fet  themfelves  Up  for  well- 
educated,  contribute  to  corrupt  -  equally  our 
iiîannërs  and  olxr  language! 

How  many  things  might  I  fay  to  you  con¬ 
cerning  oiir  modern  learned  women  ?  Do  you 
not  think  them  entirely  like  thofe  of  Mo¬ 
lière  ?  The  only  difference  that  I  find  is, 
tnat  inftead  of  talking  of  vortices,  they  now 
difcourfe  Upon  attraction,  with  which  they  are 
iio  better  acquainted.  How  many  ladies  have 
we,  who  upon  the  credit  of  going  through  a 

Phyfical  Experiments,  with  the 
abbe  Nolle t,  are  continually  reafoning  up¬ 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  or  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and.  believe  themfelves  very  deep  in 
the  molt  hidden  myfteries  of  nature  ;  who, 
in  a  word,  will  at  any  price  needs  be  geome¬ 
tricians.  The  Englifh  women,  more  rational, 
inftead  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  vain  curi» 

.  ofities,  adorn  their  minds  only  with  thofe  parts 
of  knowledge  that  are  proper  to  form  the 
manners;  Being  convinced  that  virtues  are 
more  worth  than  talents,  they  feek  to  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves  only  by  thofe  qualities  which 
are  proper  to  their  fex,  and  their  circumftan- 
ces.  Tho’  accuftomed  to  think,  tho’  in  a 
nation  where  geometry  is  in  fiich  high  efteem 
they  never  trouble  their  heads  about  it:  but 

Ee  2  -do 
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do  much  better  by  employing  their  time  hi 
their  proper  duties. 

It  is  at  prefent  the  îftadnefs  of  French  wo¬ 
men  to  think  themfelves  made  for  abftrâét  fci¬ 
ences  :  they  have  applied  to  calculations,  the 
tafte  they  had  fome  time  ago  for  romances. 
Newton  has  taken  place  on  their  toilets,  in- 
ftead  of  the  grand  Cyrus,  A  fafhionable  wo¬ 
man  can  make  no  noife  in  the  world,  unlefs 
£he  has  a  geometrician  in  her  train  ;  and 
the  geometrician,  who  does  not  throw  him- 
felf  into  the  world,  makes  but  an  aukward 
figure  among  his  brethren.  What  will  be  the 
confequence  of  this  ?  That  the  women  will 
lofe,  in  a  fruitlefs  purfuit,  the  exercife  of  thofe 
graces  which  are  natural  to  them  ;  and  that 
our  learned  men,  without  perceiving  it,  will 
contract  ridiculous  habits  in  their  company; 

The  wife  Montagne  fays;  c  When  I  fee 
c  the  women  engag'd  in  rhetorick,  law,  logicky 
c  and  inch  vain  trumpery,  to  them  entirely  ufe- 
c  leis ,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  men,  who  ad- 

*  vile  them  toit,  do  it  only  that  they  may  have  a 
È  right  of  dogmatizing  over  themby  that  means  ; 

*  for  what  other  excufe  can  I  find  for  them  V 
In  fifty  the  fciences  arc  a*  nourifhment  which 
does  not  agree  with  all  minds;  while  to  fome 
'they  give  ftrength,  they  augment  the  weak- 
hefs  of  others.  Thofe'  nutriments-,  which  have' 
the  in  oft  iubftance,  are  the  moft  contrary  to 

. weak  ftornachs.  A  tafte  for  fciences,  in  moil 

,  women,  does  not  come  till  they  have  loft  e- 
■  ’A  very  other  relifh,  and  as  it  is  not  natural  to 

them.y 
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them,  it  ufually  does  them  more  harm  than 

food.  Very  few  of  them  are  made  amiable 
y  it  3  but  many  have  their  brains  turned,  and 
are  expofed  by  it  to  the  laughter  of  reafonable 
perfons  of  both  foxes.  A  woman,  who  thro* 
misfortune  falls  into  this  abfurdity,  makes  her- 
felf  infupportable  by  that  air  of  fufficiency, 
which  the  aftumes,  on  all  occafions,  without 
perceiving  it.  She  feems  always  in  aftonifli- 
ment  at  what  fhe  knows,  tho’  her  pretend¬ 
ed  knowledge  is  commonly  what  others  find 
lefs  aft  on  idling  than  herfelf. 

If  there  are  feme  houfes  at  Paris,  where  wo¬ 
men  of  fuperior  genius  delight  to  aflemble  to¬ 
gether  perfons  of  learning,  and  where,  by  a 
happy  concurrence  of  knowledge  and  polite- 
nefs,  the  tafte  is  made  perfect  while  the  reafon 
is  enlightened,  how  few,  fir,  are  thofe  houfeS, 
in  comparifon  of  the  many  offices  of  wit  that 
are  kept  open  for  all  the  low  word-mongers 
of  the  age  ?  where  the  mercenary  author  of  a 
moft  wretched  pamphlet  is  treated  as  a  man  of 
learning  ;  where  even  he,  who  has  difhonour’d 
himfèlf  in  fociety  by  the  bad  ufe  of  his  talents, 
is  handfomely  treated  5  where,  in  fine,  every 
one  is  received  under  the  title  of  a  wit,  who' 
is  ridiculous  enough  to  pretend  to  it  ?  Should 
I  fpeak  the  truth  after  this,  and  fay,  that  the 
moft  defpicable  writers,  who  frequent  thefe 
fchools  of  bad  tafte  and  jargon,  are  lefs  defpi¬ 
cable  than  the  dainty  fheeps-heads  whoprefide 
over  them  ? 

'  :  Ee J  .  Th& 
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This  however  is  the  world:  I  do  not  fay^ 
ihde  are  the  people  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
verted  the  moil  fince  my  return  ;  but  thefe 
are  they  who  throw  themfelves  into  all  pla¬ 
tes  where  people  of  better  tafte  frequent. 
Here  nothing  is  talked  of  but  play  and  trifles: 
there  the  whole  converfation  turns  upon  eat¬ 
ing  and  cookery.  Men  converfe  together  of 
drefs  and  ornaments;  women,  of  Newton, 
and  the  primitive  colours  :  infhort,  you  hear 
every  thing  talked  of  here,  but  reafon  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  If  in  England  I  have  fometimes 
been  fiirprized  at  the  perplexed  air  of  the  wo¬ 
men  at  the  play-houfe,  how  much  more  am  I 
fo  at  the  air  of  effrontery  *  which  is  but  too  na¬ 
tural  in  fame  of  ourFrench  women,  and  which 
others  are  not  afraid  to  affedt  ?  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  at  the  opera  in  London,  to  fee  ladies 
Cover  their  faces  with  their  fans  during  the 
whole  performance  :  it  is  ilill  more  Common 
in  that  of  Paris,  to  fee  thofe  who  do  not  eveit 
ihew  a  decent  refpeft  to  the  publick.  We  fo 
eafily  grow  familiar  with  what  is  ridiculous/ 
that  it  now  feems  to  us  nothing  extraordinary 
to  fee  them  carry  their  work-bags  in  publick 
Walks,  and  fit  knotting  at  a  play  :  fince  the 
mode  is  become  general,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  fufpeci  that  there  is  the  leaft  indecency  in 
it.  On  one  fide,  ’tis  true,  there  are  ad  van  ta-  . 
ges  in  beholding  them  thus  bufy:  the  air  of 
inattention  which  this  employment  gives  in 
the  firft  boxes,  we  are  apt  to  take  for  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  fupcriority  of  fenfe  in  thofe. 

who 
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who  follow  it  :  thofe  of  the  fécond  rank  on¬ 
ly  have  occafion  to  liften  to  a  play,  in  order 
to  underhand  it.  Since  it  is  a  privilege  of 
birth  to  know  every  things  without  learning 
any  thing;  it  would  be  derogating  from  them 
to  fuppofe  they  cannot  underhand  without 
hearing.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  ivomen  of  a 
certain  rank,  being  uled  to  quit  any  falhioii 
when  it  is  taken  up  by  thofe  of  the  middle 
dafs,  ought  now  to  renounce  this  ;  fince  in 
knotting  in  publick,  the  leaft  citizens  daugh¬ 
ters  difcover  as  much  grace  and  dexterity  as 
the  women  of  quality. 

Enough  of  what  is  ridiculous,  which,  if  it 
Vandalizes  fome  rigid,  referved  minds,  is  how¬ 
ever  the  foul  of  fociety.  It  is  indeed  fo  well 
received  in  this  polite  age,  that  thofe  who  have 
none  of  it  are  people  to  be  avoided.  In  or¬ 
der  to  be  agreeable,  we  muff  all  reciprocally 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  malignity  of  one  another. 
But,  let  vice  itfelf  be  laugh’d  at,  and  ftalk  a- 
broad  without  difguife  ;  let  the  ladies  appear 
in  the  boxes  only  to  inform  the  publick  of  their 
intrigues  ;  let  them  affect  opennefs  as  much  as 
elfèwhere  they  endeavour  to  be  myff cri— 
ous  ;  let  it  be  fafhionable  not  to  be  fcandaliz’d 
at  all  this  •  nothing  more  can  be  infer’ d  from! 
it,  than  that  there  is  a  great  depravation  of 
manners.  .  Thefe  general  complaints,  wé  are 
told,,  fignify  nothing;  human  nature  has  beeir 
at  all  times  the  fame:  Thus  it  is,  that  every 
one  attempts  to  juftify  himfelf  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  his  age  ;  as  if  licentionff 

E  e  4  nefs. 
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nefs,  in  a  greater  or  lefler  degree,  did  not 
render  mankind  more  or  lefs  depraved.;  It  is 

terv*  true  that  their  inclination  to  vice  has 
been  always  the  fame.  But  whenever  theÿ 
have  got  rid  of  the  fliame  attach’d  to  it,  when¬ 
ever,  under  pretence  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  prejudice,  they  have  broken  the  reins  of 
decency  and  publick  feemlinefs,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  has  been  more  general  and  | more  ftrong. 
And  in  what  age  has  a  becoming  behaviour- 
been  lefs  regarded  among  all  ranks  of  people  ? 

Am  I  in  company  ?  I  fee  nothing  every 
where  but  ftupidity,  affedation,  and  levity.  I 
fee  that  every  man  is  little  fet  by,  who  is  not 
informed  of  what  is  current  in  Paris  ;  that  is, 
of  all  the  trifles  which  occupy  the  frivolous 
and  idle  minds  of  this  great  city,  with  Which 
a  man  of  good  fenfe  difdains  to  amufe  him- 
felf.  I  find,  that  duringmy  abfence,  a  jar¬ 
gon  has  been  eftablifhed,  of  which,  to  begin 
by  the  name  that  is  given  it,  I  underhand  no¬ 
thing.  What  I  mean,  is,  that  which  they 
call  Perjiflage*.  By  all  that  I  can  gather  from 
fuch  converfations,'  people  who  think  tnem- 
felves  fenfible,  get  together  in  the  moft  feri- 
ous  manner  in  the  world,  talk  for  an  hour 
without  faying  anything,  and  avoid  moft  icrii- 
puloufly  to  let  the  leaft  grain  of  reafon  drop  in 
their  difcourfe.  And  indeed,  moft  of  thofe 
who  fpeak  this  jargon,  find  no  great  difficulty 
urn  what  they  undertake. 

There 
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pfofejjes  not  to  unden jl  and  in  the  original* 
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There  is  alio  introduced  into  fociety  another 
fort  of  Perfifiage ,  equally  extravagant,  but 
much  more  dangerous.  That  in  which  our 
gay  young  people  pique  themfelves  upon  ex¬ 
celling,  is  nothing  but  the  language  of  malig¬ 
nity.  The  little  wits,  in  all  ages,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ufurp,  by  abufing  thiifm^ll  ad¬ 
vantage  they  perceive  themfelves  to  have  over 
thofe  that  are  below  them.  It  is  their  weak- 
nefs  to  think  they  advance  themfelves  by  aim- 
ling  of  others.  In  the  prefent  age,  wherein 
even  the  vices  have  been  refined  upon,  this  is 
not  all.  A  man  cannot  gain  reputation  in 
their  way,  that  is,  he  cannot  make  himfelf  e- 
fteem’d  by  one  kind  of  fools,  and  fear’d  by 
another,  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  the 
art  of  joking  upon  another  without  being  per¬ 
ceived.  This  is  indeed  the  end  propofed  by 
thofe  who  excel  in  this  way,  when  they  ap¬ 
point  fplendid  fuppers  among  themfelves. 
One  perfon  fhall  be  invited,  who  thinks  it  is 
on  account  of  his  merit,  when  he  would  not 
have  been  admitted,  except  to  be  the  objefl: 
of  laughter.  They  do  not  even  accept  of  en¬ 
tertainments  from  thofe  whom  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  treat  as  Species ,  or  images,  with 
any  other  view  than  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
perfifJng  *  them .  A  pernicious  talent,  which 
is  ufed  by  mod  people,  only  becaufe  they 
have  -  not  fenfe  enough  to  avoid  it,  and  .  of 
which  others  are  vain  for  no  other  reafon, 

fa  ...but 
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f  This  Teems  to  be  fomething  like  what  our  Englifh 
wits  call  taking  a  man  off's  or  running  the rig  upon  hun. 
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hot  becanfe  they  are  Infenlible  of  the  injury  if 
does  them  !  a  talent,  which  cannot5  in  fhort, 
be  envied,  but  by  thofe  who  are  not  able  to 
reduce  it  to  its  juft  value  !  Nothing  is  wanting 
to  acquire  it,  but  that  proportion  of 


in 

underftanding  which  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
man  bad,  that  is  to  fay,  the  proportion  of 
which  nature  is  the  moft  prodigal.  Malignity 
is  below  the  man  who  has  much  wit,  and  a- 
bove  him  that  has  none;  it  juft  fuits  only  thofe 
men,  who  have  that  mediocrity  of  genius, 
which  we  moft  frequently  fee.  When  this 
genius  is  turned  to  Perjifiage ,  the  habit  is  not 
difficult  to  contrad:,  and  the  occalions  of  ex- 
erciiîng  it  are  always  at  hand.  Few  men  are 
ffich  fools,  but  they  may  meet  with  others 
that  are  more  fo  than  themfelves,  and  thofe 
are  the  dupee  pitch’d  upon.  But  the  weak- 
nefs  of  one  man  does  not  prove  the  ftrength  of 
another  i  and  y< et  how  many  have  the  cowar¬ 
dice  to  hold  out  an  offenfive  arm  againft  thofe 
who  either  cannot,  or  dare  not  employ  the 
feme  in  their  defence  ?  Some  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  impofed  on  by  names  or  titles,  and  o« 
thers  refped;  dignity  in  thofe  perfons  who  are 
the  léaft.  worthy:  of  it»: 

Without  being  afraid  of  thofe  people  who 
think  thenftelves  fo  redoubtable,  the  moft 
wife  part  is,  not  to  enter  the  lifts  with  them» 
They  cannot  obtain  a  victory  but  over  thofe 
who  difpute  with  them,  and  the  man  of  good 
fenfe  will  not  debate  himiclf  to  that  degree. 
He  will  not  engage  in  combats  where  .  the 

triumph 
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triumph  is  often  more  mortifying  than  the  de¬ 
feat.  Careful  not  to  difpleafe  himfelf,  he  dif~ 
dains  to  fpeak  a  jargon  which  can  only  de¬ 
grade  him.  If  he  fees  a  company  of  people*, 
whom  he  takes  to  be  rdafonable,  transform 
themfelves  at  once  into  a  fet  of  rope-dancers 
and  jack-puddings,  he  will  not  chufe  to  per¬ 
form  any  part  but  that  of  a  fpedtator.  He 
would  even  rather  be  the  fubjedt  than  one  of 
the  adtors  of  thefe  indecent  comedies,  in 
which  honour  and  reafon  are  equally  fet  at 
nought.  The  infolent  difcourfe  of  thofe  who 
are  fo  fenfelefs  to  triumph  over  his  filence, 
will  only  excite  his  contempt. 

When  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  witnefs 
pf  fome  fcenes  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  avoid 
perceiving,  that  our  French  politenefs  is  not 
fo  perfedt  as  we  imagine  it.  When  even  thofe, 
whofe  birth  ought  to  render  them  more  cir- 
çumfpedt,  ufe  neither  reftraint  nor  decency  in 
their  converfation,  I  regret  the  taciturnity  of 
my  good  northern  Englifh.  How  much  is 
iilence  preferable,  I  will  not  fay  to  indecency 
only,  but  even  to  that  continual  abufe  of  fpeech 
fo  common  among  us  ! 

As  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  deceived, 
and  of  an  honeft  man  to  acknowledge  his  er¬ 
ror,  I  confefs  fincerely,  that  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  enough  know  the  merit  of  the  Englifh, 
Whilft  I  lived  among  them.  I  may  have  been 
difgufted  at  what  was  only  the  oppofite  of  our 
faults,  and  what  appeared  to  me  unbecoming. 
Was  perhaps  only  not  according  to  our  cuftoms. 
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In  this  point  I  will  not  decide  between  the 
two  nations.  On  either  part  I  fee  fuch  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  defeats  and  great  qualities  ;  of  virtues 
and  vices  ;  of  prepoflèffions  and  real  advanta¬ 
ges  ;  that  if  I  fhould  have  the  temerity  to  form 
a  judgment,  I  cannot  tell  to  whom  the  pre¬ 
ference  is  due.  There  is  but  one  way  not 
to  be  deceived,  and  •  that  is,  to  give  it  to  the 
rnoft  reafonable.  By  fuch  a  decifion  one  may 
be  fure  not  to  difoblige  either  party,  becaufe 
the  prejudices  on  both  fides  will  be  the  inter¬ 
preters. 

J  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  rnoft  humble  feryant,  &ç. 


FINIS. 
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